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ADVERTISEMENT. 



JL N the history of the world there is no event more 
curious and important than the discovery of Ame- 
rica, which, with its surrounding seas, forms a 
complete hemisphere to our planet, of which the 
ancient^ certainly knew no more than 180 degrees* 
To the glery of an event of such magnitude, and 
followed by such importantconsequencestothe in- 
terests of commerce, many nattofiairave laid claim* 
The limits of a small volume will not allow us to 
enter into the various disquisitions which have been 
written on the subject, in defence of the contend- 
ing parties. We have followed our own historian, 
and given the honour of the discovery to Chris- 
topher Columbus. And notwithstanding all that 
was said before the publication of Dr. Robertson's 
History, by Goraara and others, or since by M* 
Otto*, with a view of snatching the laurel from 
the Genoese, we are persuaded that the evidence in 
behalf of Columbus's claims are clear and satisfac- 
tory. 

We have likewise followed the same authority 
in endeavouring to account for the manner by 
whieh America was originally peopled f. Of the 
various other theories on this subject we judge it 

* See a letter from M.Otto to Dr. Franklin, with a me- 
moir on the discovery of America. American Philosophi- 
" Transactions, W 
f See chap. Hi. 
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right to mention one in this place which is plau- 
sible and well supported. The abbe* Clavigero, a 
native of America, thinks that there remains no 
other solution to this intricate question than by 
supposing an ancient union between the equinoc- 
tial countries of America with those of Africa, and 
a connexion of the northern countries of America 
with Europe on the east, and with Asia, on the west ; 
so that according to this gentleman there has pro- 
bably been a period since the flood, in which there 
was but one continent, when the beasts of the cold 
climates passed over the northern isthmuses which 
perhaps connected Europe, America, and Asia ; 
and the animals and reptiles peculiar to hot coun- 
tries passed over the isthmus that connected South 
America with Africa. For from various reasons 
he is induced to believe that there was formerly a 
tract of land uniting the easternmost part of Brazil 
to the westernmost part of Africa, which may have 
been sunk by some violent agitation of nature, 
leaving only a few traces of it in that chain of 
islands of whicli Capede Verd, Fernandez, Ascen- 
sion, and St. Matthew Islands, make a part. 

All other theories, he says are subject to enor- 
mous difficulties; and though this be not without 
some, yet they are not altogether insurmountable. 
The most formidable is the supposition of an earth- 
quake so violent as to submerge a tract of land 
more than fifteen hundred miles in length, which 
according to this hypothesis united Africa and 
South America. It is not necessary, however, to 
ascribe this stupendous revolution to a single shock ; 
it may have been effected by a succession of earth- 
quakes, such as was felt in Canada, in 1 663, which 
overturned a chain of free-stone mountains up- 
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wards of three hundred miles in length) convert- 
ing the whole of that immense tract into one en-> 
tire plain*. Such is the bare outline of this gen- 
tleman's theory, which he has fortified by many; 
arguments that merit the attention of the natura- 
list and philosopher. 

The plan of the ensuing volume wjll be evident 
from a slight inspection of the table of contents ; 
the first six chapters contain a complete history of 
the discoveries and settlements made by Colum- 
bus, Cortes, Pizarro, and others, under the aus- 
pices of the court of Spain. The seventh gives a 
brief account of the Portuguese settlements in 
South America. We then come to the discove- 
ries and settlements mode by our-own country-* 
men. And it was by accident only that Henry V1L, 
had not an earlier and more considerable share in 
those naval transactions, by which that age was so > 
eminently distinguished. He had invited Colum- 
bus to London to explain to him his project ; but 
Bartholomew his brothers the bearer of the invita-f 
tion, was, in his voyage, taken by pirates, amide* 
tained in their custody, till Columbus had obtain? 
ed the protection of Isabella, and had sailed on the 
fortunate expedition. Henry was not discouraged 
by this disappointment, but sent Sebastian Cabot in 
search of new countries. The result of his voyage 
was the discovery and afterwards the settlement 
of the more northerly parts of America, New- 
foundland, and that part of the continent which 
is now erected into the empire of the United 
States. The rise of these states, and their 
progressive history to the present times, togeth- 
er with an historical account of the West-In- 

* Clavigero's History of Mexico, 
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dia Islands, wOl be found detailed in the remainder 
of the volume. 

Upon the whole we may venture to assure the 
reader, that the history of America in its several 
parts will not be found less interesting or less im- 
portant than that of any of the foregoing volumes. 
Indeed the discovery of this great continent, with 
the neighbouring islands, has been attended with 
almost incalculable advantages to all the nations of 
Europe, even to such as were not immediately 
concerned in those naval enterprises. The enlarge- 
ment of commerce and navigation increased indus- 
try and the arts every where. The nobles dissi- 
pated their fortunes in expensive pleasures : men 
of inferior rank, by wealth gained in America, ac- 
quired a share of landed property in Europe, and 
created to themselves a considerable property of a 
new kind, in stock, credit, and correspondence. 
In some nations the privileges of the commons 
were increased by this increase of property ; and 
in all places the condition of the great mass of the 
people was improved by the trade carried on be* 
iween the Old and the New World* 
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Introduction* Importance of the Discovery of Ame- 
tica. Mariner** Compass, The Portuguese the 
Jirst Adventurers in pursuit qfjbreign Countries* 
Birth and Education of Columbus* Enters the 
Service of Portugal. His Marriage. Conceives 
Hopes of reaching the East-Indies by holding * 
westerly Course. His Theory on the Subject* 
His Application to different Courts* His plans 
acceded to by the King and Queen of Spain* Ms 
Voyage of Discovery* Difficulties* Success* 
Lands at Guanahani. Sails to Cuba after Gold* 
To JFEspaniola. Leaves a Colony there* and re* 
turns to Spain* The Difficulties of his Voyage 
Home* Astonishment and Joy of Mankind oh, 
the Discovery of the New World. His Reception 
at Court* The Reason of the Name West-Indies* 
His second Voyage* Finds the Colony all de- 
stroyed* Builds a Town. His Followers mutU 
ny. Builds the Fort St* Thomas. Sets sail* 
Discovers Jamaica. His Distresses. Returns to 
Hispaniola. War with tlie Indians* Tax im- 
posed on them* Desolation of the Indians* Co- 
lumbus returns to Spain* His Reception* Third 
Voyage. Discovers the Island of Trinidad* En* 
tangled in the River Oronoco* Discovers the Con* 
tinent* Voyage of the Portuguese to the East- 
Vol. XXIV. B 
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Indies by the Cafte qf Good-Hofic, The Reason 
of the Name America. Distresses qf Columbus* 
Sail* in Quest qf the East-Indies by a new Pas* 
sage* Arrives at Hisfianiola. His Treatment 
there* His Prediction qf a Stornu The Conse- 
quences qf neglecting it* His Distresses. Runs 
his' Shift' aground at Jamaica, Indians refuse 
him Assistance. Foretells an EcAfise qf the 
Moon, and takes advantage of it. Returns to 
Spain, His Treatment and Death, 

AS individuals are protected in the enjoyment 
of their wealth and commerce by the power 
of the community, so the general body deduces 
equivalent advantages from the extensive trade 
and vast opulence of private persons* The gran- 
deur of the state, and the happiness and security 
of its subjects, are, with respect to commerce, in* 
separable. That policy must ever be narrow and 
short-sighted which would aggrandize the state by 
the oppression of its members. Every thing is 
purchased by labour, which alone is infinitely more 
valuable than the richest mines of gold and silver. 
The possession of'the latter has in many instan- 
ces rendered nations poor and contemptible ; but 
in no instance have affluence and felicity failed to 
accompany industry guided by prudence. A su- 
perfluity of labour is a real treasure to society, 
which may at any time be employed like money 
in the public service. Hence arise the great advan- 
tages of foreign commerce, which, by augment- 
ing the labour, in effect increases the grandeur of 
the state and the wealth of the subject. By its 
imports it furnishes the materials of industry ; and 
by its exports it affords encouragement for exer- 
tion. Thus the mind acquires additional vigour ; 
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it enlarges its powers and faculties} and the spi- 
rit of improvement is, at length, seen in every 
art and science. 

If commerce be considered as essential to in- 
dustry, and labour necessary to the opulence and 
happiness of society, we cannot but regard the dis r 
«, covery of the vast continent of America, and the 
islands with which it is on all sides surrounded, as 
one of the most important consequences of the dis- 
covery of the mariner's compass, and the improve- 
ments in navigation. Without a knowledge of the 
West- Indies, the intercourse with the East- Indies 
would be of little advantage to Europe ; it might 
even be pernicious, by draining it of its gold and 
silver : whereas we now purchase the commodities 
of the latter not only with European manufactures, 
but with the silver dug out of the mines of Potosi. 
To her possessions in Chili, Peru, Mexico, and the 
Antilles, Spain owes all her opulence. Great-Bri- 
tain, by means of her colonies on the continent of 
America, raised herself to a great and envied height 
.of grandeur and importance. Portugal almost owes 
her existence to her possessions in Brazil. In short, 
every nation in Europe, either immediately or cir- 
cuitously, has derived considerable advantages 
from the discovery of the western world. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- A D 
tury we date the discovery of the compass, ^qq[ 
which may, with great propriety, be said 
to have opened to man the dominion of the sea, 
and to have put him in full possession of the ter- 
restrial globe, by enabling him to visit every part 
of it. , The art of steering by this instrument was 
gradually acquired. Sailors, unaccustomed to 
Quit sight of land, durst not launch out and commit 
themselves to unknown seas. The first appear- 
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ance of a bolder spirit may be dated from 
^344 tne vova S es °^ tnc Spaniards to the Canary 
or Fortunate Islands. By what accident 
they were led to the discovery of those small isles, 
which lie 500 miles from the Spanish coast, and 
more than 150 miles from the coast of Africa, 
contemporary writers have not explained ; and 
their subsequent voyages thither seem not to have 
been undertaken in consequence of any public or 
regular plan for extending navigation, or of at* 
tempting new discoveries. 

At length, however, the period arrived when 
Providence decreed that men were to pass the li- 
mits within which they had so long been confin- 
ed, and open to themselves a more ample field 
wherein to display their talents, their enterprise, 
and courage. The first efforts towards this were 
not made by any of the more powerful states of 
Europe, or by those who had applied to navigation* 
with the greatest assiduity and success. The glo- 
ry of leading the way In this new career was re- 
served for Portugal, one of the smallest and least 
powerful of the European kingdoms. 

Among the foreigners, whom the fame of the 
discoveries made by the Portuguese in Africa had 
allured into their service, was Christopher Colon 
or Columbus, a subject of the republic of Genoa, 
who discovered, at a very early period, a peculiar 
propensity for a seafaring life* His parents en- 
couraged his wishes by the education which they 
gave him. At the age of fourteen he began his 
career on that element which conducted him to so 
much glory. With a near relation, who com* 
manded a small squadron, Columbus continued 
several years, distinguished equally for talents and 
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true courage. At length, in an obstinate engage- 
ment off the coast of Portugal with some Venetian 
caravels, the vessel on board which he served took 
fire, together with one of the enemy's ships to 
which it was fast grappled. In this dreadful ex- 
tremity he threw himself into the sea, laid hold of 
a floating oar, and by the support of that, and his 
own dexterity in swimming, he reached the shore, 
and saved a life reserved for great undertakings. 

As soon as he had recovered his strength for the 
journey, he repaired to Lisbon, where he married a 
Portuguese lady. This alliance, instead of detach- 
ing him from a seafaring life, contributed to en- 
large the sphere of his naval knowledge, and to 
excite a desire of extending' it still farther. His 
wife was daughter of an experienced navigator, 
from whose journals and charts Columbus learned 
the course which the Portuguese had held in mak- 
ing their discoveries, as well as the various circum- 
stances which guided or encouraged them in their 
attempts. The study of these soothed and inflam- 
ed his favourite passion ; and while he contem- 
plated the maps, and read the descriptions of the 
new countries seen by his father-in-law, his inw 
patience to visit them became irresistible. He 
made a voyage to Madeira, and for several years 
continued to trade with that island, with the Ca- 
naries, the Azores, the settlements in Guinea, and 
all the other places which the Portuguese had 
discovered oq the continent of Africa. 
• To find out a passage by sea to the East-Indies 
was the great object in view at that period. From 
the time that the Portuguese doubled Cape de 
Verd, this was the point at which they aimed in 
all their navigations, and, in comparison with it, 
all their discoveries in Africa appeared as incoa- 
B2 
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siderable. The Portuguese, however, searched 
for it only by steering south, in hopes of arriving 
at India by turning to the east when they had 
sailed round the farther extremity of Africa; 
while Columbus, after revolving every circum- 
stance suggested by his superior knowledge in the 
theory as well as the practice of navigation, after 
comparing attentively the observations of modern 
pilots with the hints and conjectures of ancient au- 
thors, concluded that by sailing directly towards 
the west across the Atlantic, new countries, which 
probably formed a part of India, must infallibly be 
discovered. In this opinion he was confirmed by 
the observations of his brother Bartholomew, who 
was a geographer by profession, and who, in draw- 
ing his maps of the world, was astonished that of 
360 degrees of longitude only 180 at most were 
known; and, of course, there remained as much 
of the world to be discovered as had already been 
found out : and as it seemed by no means proba- 
ble that the ocean could extend, without any in- 
terruption, over one entire hemisphere, he main* 
tained that, by keeping constantly west from the 
- Canaries, they must infallibly come either to isl- 
ands or to a continent. Facts were not wanting 
to strengthen this plausible theory : a Portuguese 
pilot having stretched farther to the west than 
was usual at that time, took up a piece of timber 
artificially carved, floating upon the sea ; and as it 
was driven towards him by a westerly wind, he 
concluded that it came from some unknown land 
situated in that quarter. Columbus's brother-in- 
law had found to the west of the. Madeira isles a 
piece of timber fashioned in the same manner, 
and brought by the same wind Trees torn up 
by their roots were frequently driven by westerly 
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winds upon the coasts of the Azores, and at one 
time the dead bodies of two men, with singular 
features, resembling neither the inhabitants of 
Europe nor of Africa, were cast ashore there* 

As the force of this united evidence, arising 
from theoretical principles and practical observa- 
tions, led Columbus to expect the discovery of 
new countries in the Western Ocean, other rea- 
sons induced him to believe that these must be 
connected with the continent of India. He com- 
municated his theory to Paul, a physician of Flo- 
rence, eminent for his knowledge in the 
science of cosmography, who entered ^\R' 
warmly into the views of Columbus, and 
encouraged him in an undertaking which pro- 
mised so much benefit to the world. 

Having satisfied his own mind with respect to 
the truth of his system, Columbus stood in need 
of no stimulus to urge him to reduce it to prac- 
tice. His first step was to secure the patronage 
of some European power. To this end he laid 
his scheme before the senate of Genoa, making, 
as became a good citizen, his native land the first 
tender of his services. They rejected his propo- 
sal, as the dream of a chimerical projector. He 
next applied to John II. king of Portugal, a mo- 
narch of enterprising genius, and no incompetent 
judge of naval affaire. The king listened to him 
in the most gracious manner, and referred the 
consideration of his plan to a number of eminent 
geographers, whom he was accustomed to con* 
suit in matters of this kind. These men, from 
mean and interested views, started innumerable 
objections, and asked many captious questions, in 
order to betray Columbus into a full explanation 
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of his system. Having in a great measure gain- 
ed their ends, they advised the king to dispatch a 
vessel, secretly, to attempt the proposed discove- 
ry, by Following exactly the course which this 
great man had pointed out. John, forgetting, on 
this occasion, the sentiments becoming a mo- 
narch, meanly adopted their perfidious counsel. 

Upon hearing of this dishonourable transaction, 
Columbus indignantly quitted the kingdom, and 
A D landed in Spain. Here he presented his 
1484. scheme to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at 
that time governed the united kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon. They injudiciously sub- 
mitted it to the examination of unskilful judges, 
who, ignorant of the principles on which Columbus 
founded his theory, rejected it as absurd ; main- 
taining that, if there were really any such coun- 
tries as Columbus pretended, they would not have 
remained so long concealed ; nor would the wis- 
dom and sagacity of former ages have left the 
glory of this discovery to an obscure Genoese* 
• Columbus, who had experienced the uncertain 
issue of his applications, had taken the precaution 
of sending into England his brother Bartholomew, 
to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, to 
negociate the matter with Henry VII. On his 
voyage thither he fell into the hands of pirates, 
who stripped him of every thing, and detained 
him a prisoner several years. At length he made 
his escape, and arrived at London in extreme in- 
digence, whfere he employed himself some time 
in selling maps. With his gains he purchased a 
decent dress, and in person presented to the king 
ine proposals which his brother had intrusted to 
n« management. Notwithstanding Henry's ex- 
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eessive caution and parsimony, he received the 
plans of Columbus with more approbation than 
any monarch to whom they had been presented* 

After several unsuccessful applications to other 
European powers of less note, he was induced, by 
the entreaty of Perez, a man of learning, and who 
had great influence with Isabella, to apply a second 
time to the court of Spain. Isabella became his 
munificent patroness, and to her ultimately he 
owed his success. 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears con- 
joined with that of his queen in this transaction, 
yet his distrust of Columbus was still so violent 
that he refused to take any part in the enterprise as 
king of Arragon. And as the whole expense of 
the expedition was to be defrayed by the crown of 
Castile, Isabella reserved to her subjects of that 
kingdom an exclusive right to all the benefits 
which might redound from its success. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Isabella, by 
her attention and activity in forwarding the prepa- 
rations for the voyage, endeavoured to make some _ 
reparation to Columbus for the time which he had 
lost in fruitless solicitation* A squadron of three 
ships was fitted out, victualled for twelve months, 
and furnished with ninety men. And on the third 
day of August he left Spain, in the pre- A D< 
sence of a crowd of spectators, who unit- 1492." 
ed their supplications to heaven for his 
success. He steered directly for the Canary 
islands, where he arrived and refitted, and on the 
6th of September set sail in a due western course 
into an unknown ocean. 

Here the voyage of discovery may be said to 
begin. The first day, as it was very calm, he 
made but little progress ; but on the second) h# 
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lost sight of the Canaries ; and many of the sailors, 
dejected already and dismayed, when they con- 
templated the boldness of the undertaking, began 
to beat their breasts, and to shed tears, as if they 
were never more to behold land. Columbus com- 
forted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in those opulent regions 
whither he was conducting them. Happily for 
himself, and for the country by which he was em- 
ployed, he joined to the ardent temper and invent 
tive genius of a projector, virtues of another spe- 
cies, which are rarely united with them. He posses- 
sed a thorough knowledge of mankind, an insinuat- 
ing address, a patient perseverance in executing any 
plan ; the perfect government of his own passions, 
and the talent of acquiring an ascendant over those 
of other men* All these qualities, which formed 
him for command, were accompanied with a su- 
perior knowledge of his profession, which begets 
confidence in times of difficulty and danger. As 
soon as they put to sea he regulated every thing by 
his sole authority ; he superintended the execution 
of every order ; and allowing himself only a few 
hours for sleep, he was at all other times upon deck. 
He attended to the motion of tides and currents, 
watched the flight of birds, the appearance of 
'fishes, of sea-weed, and of every thing that floated 
on the waves, and entered every occurrence, with 
a minute exactness, in the journal which he kept. 
By the 1 4-th of September the fleet was more than 
200'leagues to the west of the Canary isles. There 
they were struck with an appearance no less asto- 
nishing than new. They observed that the mag- 
netic needle, in their compasses, did not point ex- 
actly to the polar star, but varied towards the west } 
»nd as they proceeded, this variation increase^ 
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This phenomenon filled the companion* of Colum- 
bus with terror. They were now in a boundless 
unknown ocean, far from the usual course of navi- 
gation ; nature itself seemed to have altered, and 
the only guide which they had left was about to 
fail them. Columbus invented a reason for this 
appearance, which though not satisfactory to him- 
self, seemed so plausible to them, that it dispelled 
their fears, or silenced their murmurs. 

Upon the first of October they were according 
to the admiral's reckoning, 770 leagues to the west 
of the Canaries. They had now been three weeks 
at sea, and had proceeded far beyond what former 
navigators had attempted or deemed possible, 
and their prospect of success seemed to be as 
distant as ever. These reflections occurred often 
to men who had no other object or occupation than 
to reflect on the intention and circumstances of 
their expedition. They made impression, at first, 
on the timid and ignorant, and extending, by de- 
grees, to such as were better informed or more 
resolute, the contagion spread >t length from ship 
to ship. From secret whispers they proceeded to 
open cabals and public complaints. All agreed 
that Columbus should be compelled by force to 
make the best way home. Some even proposed to 
throw him into the sea, as the surest mode of get- 
ting rid of his remonstrances ; bein.' persuaded 
that, upon their return to Spain, the death of an 
unsuccessful projector would excite little concern, 
and be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situa- 
tion. He had observed with great uneasiness the 
disaffection of his ciew: lie retained, however, 
perfect presence of mind, and affected to be ig- 
norant of their machinations. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of insinuation to sooth his 
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men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon 
their ambition and avarice, by magnificent descrip* 
tions of the fame and wealth which they were about 
to acquire* On other occasions he assumed the 
tone of authority, and threatened them with the 
vengeance of their sovereign, if, by their dastardly 
behaviour, they should defeat this noble effort to 
promote the glory of God, and to exalt the Spa* 
nish name above that of every other nation . Thus 
he prevailed with them to accompany their admiral 
for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approach-* 
ing land seemed to be more certain. The bird* 
began to appear in flocks, making to the south* 
west : to the same point Columbus directed the 
course of his fleet. The hopes of his men were, for 
a time, greatly elevated ; but at the end of thirty 
days, no object having been descried but sea and 
sky, their fears revived with additional force ; im- 
patience, rage, and despair, appeared in every 
countenance. All sense of subordination was lost : 
the officers took part with the private men, and 
they unanimously required their commander in- 
stantly to tack about and return to Europe. Find- 
ing the methods which he had before adopted of 
no avail, he promised solemnly to his men that he 
would comply with their request, provided they 
would accompany him and obey his commands for 
three days longer ; and if, during that time, land 
was not discovered, he would then abandon his en* 
terprise, and direct his course to Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, yet they consented 
to this proposition, which did not to them appear 
unreasonable. Nor did Columbus hazard much in 
confining himself to a term so short. The presages 
of discovering land were now so numerous and 
promising) that he deemed them infallible : and 
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on the 1 lth of October, after public prayers for 
success, he ordered the sails to be furled, and the 
ships to lie-to, keeping strict watch lest they 
should be driven ashore in the night. During this 
interval of suspense and expectation no man shut 
his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently to- 
wards that quarter where they expected to dis- 
cover the land, which had been so long the object 
of their wishes. 

About ten o'clock in the evening Columbus, 
standing on the forecastle, observed a light at a 
distance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro Gut- 
tierez, a page of the queen's wardrobe. Guttierez 
perceived it, and calling out to the comptroller of 
the fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it were 
carried from place to place. A little after midnight 
the joyful sound of Land, Land) was heard from 
the Pinta, which kept always a-bead of the other 
ships. They all waited in the anguish of uncer- 
tainty and impatience for the return of day. As 
soon as morning dawned all doubts and fears were 
dispelled* From every ship an island was seen 
about two leagues to the north, whose verdant 
fields, well stored with wood, and watered with 
many rivulets, presented the aspect of a delightful 
country. The crew of the Pinta instantly began Tc 
Deum, and were joined by those of the other ships, 
with tears of joy and transports of congratulation. 
This office of gratitude to heaven was followed by 
an act of justice to their commander. They 
threw themselves at the feet of Columbus, Vith 
feelings of self-condemnation mingled with rever r 
cnce. They implored him to pardon their past 
conduct ; and reverting in the frenzy of their ad- 
miration from one extreme to another, they now 
pronounced the man whom they had so latqjy re- 
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viled and threatened, to be a person inspired by 
heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than hu- 
man, in order to accomplish a design so far be* 
yond the ideas and conception of former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose they rowed towards the 
island, with colours displayed, wailike music, and 
other martial pomp* As they approached the coast 
they saw it covered with a multitude of people, 
whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn to- 
gether, whose attitudes and gestures expressed 
wonder and astonishment at the strange objects 
which presented themselves to their view. Colum- 
bus was the first European who set foot on the 
new world which he toad discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his 
hand. His men followed, and kneeling down they 
all kissed the ground which they had so long de- 
sired to see. They returned thanks to God for 
conducting their voyage to such a happy issue* 
They then took solemn possession of the country 
for the brown of Castile and Leon. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur- 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in si- 
lent admiration upon actions which they could not 
comprehend, and of which they could not foresee 
the consequence. The dress of the Spaniards, the 
whiteness of their skin, their beards, their arms, 
appeared strange and surprising. The vast ma- 
chines in which they had traversed the ocean, that 
seemed to move upon the waters with wings, and 
uttered a dreadful sound, resembling thunder ac- 
companied with lightning and smoke, struck them 
with such terror, that they began to respect their 
new guests as a superior order of beings, and con- 
cluded that they were children of the Sun, who 
had descended to visit the earth. 
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The Europeans were scarcely less amazed at 
the scene now before them. Every herb, and 
shrub, and tree, was different from those which 
flourished in Europe. The inhabitants appeared 
in the simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. 
Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated upon 
their shoulders, or was bound in tresses around 
their heads. They had no beards, and every part 
of their body was perfectly smooth. Their com- 
plexion was of a dusjty copper colour, their fea- 
tures singular rather than disagreeable, their as- 
pect gentle and timid. Their faces, and several 
parts of their body, were fantastically painted with 
glaring colours. They were shy at Erst through 
fear, but soon became familiar with the Spaniards, 
and with transports of joy received from them 
glass beads and other baubles, in return for 
which they gave them such provisions as they 
had, and some cotton yarn, the only commodity 
of value that they could produce. Towards even- 
ing Columbus returned to his ships, accompanied 
by many islanders in their canoes, which, though 
rudely formed out of the trunk of a tree, they 
rowed with surprising dexterity. Thus, in the 
first interview between the inhabitants of the old 
and new worlds, every thing was conducted ami- 
cably, and to their mutual satisfaction. The one, 
enlightened and ambitious, forming already vast 
ideas with respect to the advantages which they 
might derive from the regions that began to open 
to their view. The other, simple and undi seem- 
ing, had no foresight of the calamities and desola- 
tion which were approaching their country. 

Columbus, who now assumed the title and au- 
thority of admiral and viceroy, called the island 
which he had discovered San Salvador* It is bet- 
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ter known by the name Guanahani^ which the na- 
tives gave it, and is one of that large cluster of 
islands called the Lucaya or Bahama isles. It is 
situated more than 3000 miles west of Gomera, 
from which the squadron took its departure, and 
only four degrees south of it : so little had Co- 
lumbus deviated from the westerly course which 
he had fixed on as the most proper. 

The next day Columbus employed in visiting 
the coasts of the island ; and, from the universal 
poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived that this 
Was not that rich country for which he was 
looking. He therefore eoncluded, that San Sal- 
vador was one of the isles which geographers de- 
scribed as situated in the great ocean adjacent to 
India. Having observed that most of the people 
whom he had seen wore small plates of gold by 
way of ornament, in their nostrils, he eagerly in- 
quired where they got that precious metal. They 
pointed towards the south : thither he immediate- 
ly directed his course. He saw several islands, and 
touched at three of the largest, on which he be- 
stowed the names of St. Mary of the Conception, 
Ferdinanda, and Isabella. He inquired every 
where for gold; and i he sighs that were uni- 
formly made, by way of answer, confirmed him 
in the opinion that it was brought from the south. 
He followed that course, and soon discovered a 
large island, which the natives of San Salvador 
called Cuba. Here the people, who were all nak- 
ed, seemed to be more intelligent than those of 
San Salvador : they treated the Europeans with 
the same respectful attention, kissed their feet, and 
honoured them as sacred beings allied to heaven. 

Columbus visited almost every harbour dn the 
north coast of the island ; bat, though delighted 
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vitfa the beauty of the scenes which every where 
presented themselves, he did not find gold in such 
quantity as was sufficient to satisfy either the ava- 
rice of his followers, or the expectations of the 
court to which he was to return. The people of 
the country, as much astonished at his eagerness in 
quest of gold, as the Europeans were at their igno- 
rance and simplicity, pointed towards the east, 
where an island, which they called Hayti, was 
situated, in which that metal was more abundant 
than among them. 

Retarded by contrary winds, Columbus did not 
reach Hayti till ther6th of December. He called 
the port where he first touched St. Nicholas, and 
the island Hispaniola, in honour of the kingdom 
by which he was employed. Here the people pos- 
sessed gold in greater abundance than their neigh- 
bours, which they readily exchanged for bells, 
beads, or pins ; and in this unequal traffic both 
parties were highly pleased, each considering 
themselves as gainers by the transaction. Colum- 
bus was visited by a prince or caziqueof the coun- 
try, who appeared with all the pomp known among 
a simple people, being carried on a sort of palan- 
quin upon the shoulders of four men, and attended 
by many of his subjects, who served him with 
great respect. His deportment was grave and 
stately, he gave the admiral some thin plates of 
gold, and a girdle of curious workmanship, re- 
ceiving in return presents of small value. 

Columbus, still intent on discovering the gold 
mines, continued to interrogate all the natives with 
whom he had any intercourse concerning theirsitu- 
ation, and in full expectation of reaching soon those 
regions which had been the object of his voyage, he 
directed his course towards the east. He put into a 
C 2 
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commodious harbour, which he called St.'Thor- 
mas, and found that district to be under the go- 
vernment of a powerful cazique, named Guacana- 
hari, who, as he afterwards learned, was one of 
the five sovereigns among whom the whole island 
was divided. He immediately sent messengers to 
Columbus, who, in his name, delivered to him 
the present of a mask, curiously fashioned with 
ears, nose, and mouth, of beaten gold, and invited 
him to the place of his residence, near the harbour 
now called Cape Francois. Columbus dispatched 
some officers to visit this prince, who, as he be- 
haved himself with greater dignity, seemed to 
claim attention. They returned with such favour- 
able accounts both of the country and of the peo- 
ple, as made Columbus impatient for that inter- 
view with the prince to which he had been invited. 

He sailed for this purpose from St. Thomas's 
on the 24th of December : his ship, through the 
carelessness of the pilot, struck on a rock, and was 
lost ; but by the timely assistance of boats from the 
other vessels the crew were all saved. As soon 
as the islanders heard of their disaster, they crowd- 
ed to the shore, with their prince at their head, 
and afforded them all the assistance in their pow- 
er ; by which means every thing of value was 
carried ashore. 

Columbus was now left with a single vessel : he 
felt the difficulty of taking all his men on board, 
and resolved to leave a part of his crew in the 
island^ that, by residing there, they might learn the 
language of the natives, study their disposition, 
examine the nature of the country, search for 
mines, prepare for the commodious settlement 
of the colony with which he proposed to return, 
and thus secure and facilitate the acquisition of 



those advantages which he expected from his dis- 
coveries* Jlis men approved the design, and no- 
thinggwas wanting but the consent of Guacanahari* 

Having taken every precaution for the security 
of the colony, and obtained the full consent of the 
prince for his men to reside there, he left the island 
on the 4th of January, and on the 6th he A D 
discovered the Pinta t the vessel from which 1493/ 
he had been separated more than six 
weeks. Pinzon, the captain, endeavoured to justify 
his conduct, by pretending that he had been driven 
from his course by stress of weather, and prevent- 
ed from returning by contrary winds. The admi- 
ral, without farther inquiries, felt great satisfaction 
in this junction with his consort, which delivered 
him from many disquieting apprehensions, and 
restored Pinzon to his favour. 

Columbus found it necessary, from the condition 
of his ships, as well as from the temper of his men, 
to hasten his return to Europe. The voyage was 
prosperous to the 1 4th of February, and he had 
advanced near 500 leagues across the Atlantic 
Ocean, when a storm arose, which seemed to 
bring in its train inevitable destruction. The sai- 
lors, at first, had recourse to prayers, to the invo- 
cation of saints, to vows and charms ; but when no 
prospect of deliverance appeared, they abandoned 
themselves to despair. Columbus had to endure 
feelings of distress peculiar to himself. He dreaded 
that all the knowledge of his amazing discoveries 
was now to perish, and that his name would de- 
scend to posterity as that of a rash deluded adven- 
turer, instead of being transmitted with the honour 
due to the author and conductor of the most noble 
enterprise that had ever been undertaken. These 
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reflections extinguished all sense of personal dan- 
ger. Less affected with the loss of life than so- 
licitous to preserve the memory of what he had 
attempted and achieved, he retired to his cabin, 
and wrote upon parchment a short account of the 
voyage which he had made, of the course which he 
bad taken, of the situation and riches of the coun- 
tries which he had discovered, and of the colony 
that he had left there. Having wrapped up this in 
an oiled cloth, which he enclosed in a cake of wax, 
he put it into a cask carefully stopped up, and threw 
it into the sea, in hopes that some fortunate acci- 
dent might preserve a deposit of so much impor- 
tance to the world. 

At length Providence interposed to save a Kfe 
reserved for other services ; the wind abated, the 
sea became calm, and on the evening of the 15th, 
Columbus and his companions discovered land, 
which proved to be St. Mary, one of the Azores, 
subject to the crown of Portugal. There Colum- 
bus obtained a supply of provisions, and whatever 
else he needed. The Pinta he had lost sight of in 
the storm, and he dreaded for some time that 
she had foundered at sea ; he then became appre- 
hensive that Pinzon had borne away for Spain, 
that he might reach it before him, and by giving 
the first account of his discoveries* obtain some 
share in his fame. 

In order to prevent this, he left the Azores as 
soon as the- weather would permit. When he was 
almost in sight of Spain, and seemingly beyond the 
reach of disaster, another storm arose, little in- 
ferior to the former in violence ; and after driving 
before it during two days and two nights, he was 
jforced to take shelter in the river Tagus. He was 
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allowed to come up to Lisbon, where he was re- 
ceived by the king of Portugal with the highest re- 
spect* He listened to the account which he gave 
of his voyage, with admiration mingled with re- 
gret ; while Columbus, on his part, enjoyed the sa- 
tisfaction of describing the importance of his disco- 
veries, and of being able now to prove the soli- 
dity of his schemes, to those very persons who had 
lately rejected them as the projects of a visionary 
or designing adventurer. 

In five* days Columbus set sail for Spain, and 
on the 1 5th of March he arrived in the port of 
Patos, seven months and eleven days from the time 
when he set out thence upon his voyage. As soon 
its his ship was discovered approaching the port, all 
the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly to the shore, 
in order to welcome their relations and fellow- 
citizens, and to hear the tidings of theif voyage. 
When the prosperous issue of it was known, when 
they beheld the strange people, the unknown ani- 
mals, and singular productions brought from the 
countries which had been discovered, the effusion 
of joy was general and unbounded. The bells 
were rung, the cannon fired ; Columbus was re- 
ceived at landing with royal honours ; and all the 
people, in solemn procession, accompanied him 
and his crew to the church, where they returned 
thanks to heaven, which had so wonderfully con- 
ducted, and crowned with success, a voyage of 
greater length and of more importance, than had 
been attempted in any former age. On the even- 
ing of the same day he had the satisfaction of see* 
tag the Pinta enter the harbour. 

^ The first care of Columbus was to inform the 
king and queen of his arrival and success. Ferdi- 
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nand and Isabella, no less astonished than delight- 
ed with this unexpected event, desired Columbus 
to repair immediately to court, that from his own 
mouth they might receive a full detail of his ex- 
traordinary services and discoveries. During his 
journey, the people crowded from the adjacent 
country, following him every where with admi- 
ration and applause. His entrance into the city 
was conducted with pomp suitable to the great 
event, which added such distinguishing lustre to 
their reign* The people whom he brought with 
him from the countries which he had discovered, 
marched first, and by their singular complexion, 
the wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth 
finery, appeared like men of another species- 
Next to them were carried the ornaments of gold, 
fashioned by the rude art of the natives* After 
these appeared the various commodities of the 
newly-discovered countries, together with their 
curious productions* Columbus himself closed 
the procession, and attracted the eyes of all the 
Spectators, who gazed with admiration on the ex- 
traordinary man, whose superior sagacity and for- 
titude had conducted their countrymen, by a route 
concealed from past ages, to the knowledge of a 
New World. Ferdinand and Isabella received him 
clad in their royal robes, and seated upon a throne 
under a magnificent canopy; and when the admiral 
had finished his narration, they kneeled tlown and 
offered up solemn thanks to Almighty God, for the 
discovery of those new regions, from which they 
expected so many advantages to flow in upon the 
kingdoms subject to their government. Every 
mark of honour, that gratitude or admiration could 
suggest, was conferred upon Columbus. Letter* 
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patent were issued, confirming to him and to his 
heirs many important privileges ; his family were 
ennobled, and himself treated with all that respect 
which was paid to persons of the highest rank. 
But what pleased him most, was an order to equip, 
without delay, an armament of such force as 
might enable him not only to take possession of 
the countries which he had already discovered, 
but to go in search of those more opulent regions 
which he still expected to find. 

While preparationswere making fdfr this expe- 
dition, the fame of Columbus's voyage spread over 
Europe, and excited general attention. Men of 
science, capable of comprehending the nature and 
of discerning the effects of this great discovery, 
received the account of it with admiration and 
joy. They spoke of his voyage with rapture, and 
congratulated one another upon the felicity, in 
having lived in the period when, by this extraordi- 
nary event, the boundaries of human knowledge 
were so much extended, and such a new field of 
inquiry and observation opened, as would lead 
mankind to a perfect acquaintance with the struc- 
ture and productions of the habitable globe. Va- 
rious opinions and conjectures were formed con- 
cerning the new countries, and to what division of 
the earth they belonged. Columbus had no doubt 
that they should be reckoned a part of those vast 
regions of Asia comprehended under the general 
name of India ; in consequence of which, the 
name of Indies was given them by the king and 
queen : and even after the error was detected, and 
the true position of the new world was ascer- 
tained, the name has remained ; and the appella- 
tion of West-Indies is given by all the people of 
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Europe to the 'country, and that of Indians to its 
inhabitants. 

The name by which the countries were distin- 
guished was so inviting, the specimens of their 
riches and fertility so considerable, that volunteers 
of every rank solicited to be employed in the new- 
expedition. The fleet consisted of 1 7 ships, which 
had on board 1 500 persons, among whom were 
many of noble families who had served in honour- 
able stations. The greater part of these, being des« 
tined to remain in the country, were furnished 
with every requisite fpr conquest or settlement} 
and with such artificers as might be most Useful in 
an infant colony. 

But, formidable as this fleet was, Ferdinand and 
Isabella did not rest their title to the possession of 
the newly-discovered countries upon its operations 
alone* They applied to the Pope for a right to 
those territories which they wished to occupy ; who 
granted them all the countries inhabited by infi- 
dels, which they Jiad discovered, or should disco* 
ver ; and in virtue of that power, which he pre- 
tended to derive from Christ, he conferred on the 
crown of Castile vast regions, to the possession of 
which he himself was so far from having any title, 
that he was unacquainted with their situation, and 
ignorant even of their existence. To prevent this 
grant from interfering with one formerly made to 
the crown of Purtugal, he decreed that a line, 
supposed to be drawn from pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues westward of the Azores, should serve as 
the limit between them ; and in the plenitude of 
his power, bestowed all to the east of this imagi- 
nary line upon the Portuguese, and all to the west 
of it, upon the Spaniards. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella having thus acquired a 
title, which was, at that period, deemed com* 
ptetely valid) to extend their dominion over such & 
considerable portion of the globe, nothing now re« 
tarded the departure of the fleet. Columbus set 
sail from the bay of Cadiz on the 25th of Septem* 
ber. On tbe twenty-sixth day after his departure 
he made land* It was one of the Caribbee or Lee- 
ward islands, to which he gave the name of De-» 
seada. After thin, he visited successively Domini* 
ca, Marigalante, Gaudaioupe, Antigua, Porto Rico, 
and several other islands* On these the Spaniard* 
never attempted to land without meeting with 
such a reception as discovered the martial spirit 
of tbe natives; and in their habitations were 
found relics of those horrid feasts which they had 
made upon the bodies of their enemies taken in 
war. 

Columbus proceeded as soon as possible to His* 
paniola, where he arrived on the 2 2d of November* 
When be reached Novidad, the station in which 
he had left a few months before thirty-eight men, 
he was astonished that none of them appeared* Full 
of solicitude about their safely, he rowed instantly 
to land. All the natives, from whom he might have 
received information, had fled. But the fort which 
he had built was entirely demolished ; and the tat- 
tered garments/the broken arms and utensils, scat* 
tered about, left no room to doubt concerning the 
unhappy fate of tbe garrison. While the Spaniards 
were shedding tears over those sad memorials of 
their fellow-citizens, a brother of the cazique Gua, 
canahari arrived* From him Columbus learned 
that as soon as the restraint, which his presence 
imposed, was withdrawn, the garrison threw o£faS 
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regard for the officer whom he had invested with 
command, and gratified their desires without con- 
trol* The gold, the women, the provisions of 
.the natives, were all the prey of those licentious op- 
pressors. They roamed in small parties over the 
island, extending their rapacity and insolence to 
every comer of it. Gentle as these people were, 
those unprovoked injuries at length exhausted 
their patience, and roused their courage. The ca- 
Eique of Cibao surprised and cut off several of 
them while they straggled in security. He then as- 
sembled his subjects, and, surrounding the fort, 
set it on fire. Some of the Spaniards were killed 
in defending it ; the rest perished in attempting to 
make their escape by crossing an arm of the sea. 

Instead of attempting to revenge the death of his 
countrymen, Columbus traced out the plan of a 
town, in a large plain near a spacious bay ; and 
obliging every person to put his hand to a work on 
which their common safety depended, the houses 
and ramparts were soon so far advanced, by their 
united labour, as to afford them shelter and secu- 
rity. This rising city he named Isabella, in ho- 
nour of his patroness the queen of Castile. 

In carrying on the necessary woik, Columbus 
had to contend with the laziness', the impatience, 
and mutinous disposition of his followers. Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccustomed to the 
fatigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the 
enterprise with the sanguine hopes of becoming 
suddenly rich. But, when, instead of that golden 
harvest which they had expected to reap without 
toil or pains, the Spaniards saw that their prospect 
of wealth was remote as well as uncertain, and 
that it could only be attained by the slow and pei> 
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severing efforts of industry, the disappointment of 
those chimerical hopes occasioned such dejection 
of mind as led to general discontent. The spirit 
of disaffection spread, and a conspiracy was formed 
which might have been fatal to Columbus and the 
colony. Happily he discovered it, ami seizing the 
ringleaders, punished some of them, and sent oth- 
ers prisoners into Spain, whither he dispatched 
twelve of the ships which had served as transpovts, 
with an earnest request for a reinforcement of men 
and a large supply of provisions. In the mean time 
.Columbus planned several expeditions into the 
country, in which he displayed all the military 
magnificence that he could exhibit, in order to 
strike the imagination of the natives. He marched 
with colours flying, with martial music, and with a 
small body of cavalry, that paraded sometimes in 
the front and sometimes in the rear. As these were 
the first horses which had appeared in the New 
World, they were objects of terror no less than 
admiration to the Indians, who having no tame 
animals themselves, were unacquainted with that 
vast accession of power which man hath ac- 
quired by subjecting them to hi s dominion . They 
supposed them rational creatures. They imagined 
that the horse and the rider formed one animal, 
with whose speed they were astonished, and whose 
impetuosity and strength they considered as irre- 
sistible. But while Columbus endeavoured to in- 
spire the natives with a dread of his power, he did 
not neglect the arts of gaining their love and con- 
fidence* He adhered scrupulously to the princi- 
ples of integrity and justice in all his transactions, 
and treated them on every occasion with huma- 
nity and kindness* The district of Cibao, into 
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settlements ef which they had taken possession* 
Some of the camques had already surprised and 
cut off several stragglers. The dread of impend* 
ing danger united the Spaniards, and re-established 
the authority of Columbus, as they saw no prospect 
of safety but in committing themselves to his pru- 
dent guidance. It was now necessary to have re- 
course to anus* which had hitherto been avoided 
with the greatest solicitude. The Spaniards were 
very much reduced* and the whole body which took 
the field consisted only of 200 foot, 30 horse, and 
30 large dogs ; and how strange soever it may 
seem to mention the last as composing part of a 
military force, they were not the least formidable 
and destructive of the whole, when employed 
against naked and timid Indians. The Indiana 
assembled ; and instead of attempting to draw tho 
Spaniards into the fastnesses of the woods and 
mountains, they took their station in the most open 
plain in the country. Columbus perceived their 
error, and attacked them during the night, when 
undisciplined troops are least capable of acting 
with union and concert, and obtained an easy and 
bloodless victory. The consternation with which 
the Indians were filled by the noise and havoc 
made by the fire-arms, by the impetuous force of 
the cavalry, and the fierce onset of the dogs, was 
so great that they threw down their weapons, and 
fled without attempting resistance. Many were 
slain, more were taken prisoners, and reduced to 
servitude ; and so completely were the re6t in* 
timidated, that from that moment they aban- 
doned themselves to despair, relinquishing all 
thoughts of contending with aggressora whom 
they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed several months in march- 
ing through the island, and in subjecting it to the 
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Spanish government, without meeting vtth toy 
opposition. He imposed a tribute upon all the In* 
habitants above the age of fourteen* Each person 
who lived in those districts where gold was found* 
was obliged to pay quarterly as much gold dust as 
filled a hawk's beH ; from those in other parts of 
the country twenty-five pounds of cotton were de* 
manded. This was the first regular taxation of the 
Indians, and served as a precedent for exactions 
more intolerable . The labour, attention, and fore- 
sight which they were obliged to employ in pro* 
curing this tribute, appeared to them most dis*> 
tressing. They were through long habit incapable 
of such regular and persevering industry, and, in 
the excess of their impatience and despair, they 
formed a scheme of starving their oppressors* 
With this view they suspended all operations of 
agriculture, pulled up the roots of the casada plant, 
and, retiring to the mountains, left the uncultivated 
plains to their enemies. This desperate resolution 
produced in some degree the effects which they ex> 
pected. The Spaniards were reduced to extreme 
want ; but they received seasonable supplies of 
provisions from Europe, and found so many re* 
sources in their own ingenuity and industry, that 
they suffered no great loss of men. The wretched 
Indians were the victims of their own ill-concerted 
policy ;< they soon felt the utmost distresses of 
famine* This brought on contagious diseases ; and 
in the course of a few months more than a third 
part of the inhabitants of the island perished, after 
experiencing misery in all its various forms. 

But while Columbus was establishing the foun. 
dations of the Spanish grandeur in the New Wo rid, 
his enemies at home laboured with unwearied assi- 
duity to deprive him of the glory and rewards 
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which by his services and sufferings, he was en- 
titled to enjoy : he took therefore the resolution 06 
returning to Spain, in order to lay before his so- 
vereign a full account of all bis transactions. He 
committed the administration of affairs to Bartho- 
lomew, his brother, and appointed Francis Roldan 
chief justice, with extensive powers. 

Columbus, after experincing great diffi- 
uoe' cu ^ e8 > ar " vc d in Spain, and appeared at 
court with the modest but determined con- 
fidence of a man conscious not only of his own 
integrity, but of having performed great services* 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who in his absence had 
lent a too favourable ear to frivolous accusations, 
received him with such distinguished marks of re* 
spect as covered his enemies with shame. The 
gold, the pearls, the cotton, and other commodi- 
ties of value which Columbus produced, seemed 
fully to refute what the malcontents had propa- 
gated with respect to the poverty of the country. 
By reducing the Indians to obedience, and. impo- 
sing on them a regular tax, he had secured a large 
accession of new subjects, and the establishment 
of a revenue that promised to be considerable. By 
the mines which he had found, a source of wealth 
still more copious was opened. Great as these 
advantages were, the admiral represented them 
only as preludes to future acquisitions, and as the 
earnest of more important discoveries, to which 
those he had already made would conduct him., 
with ease and certainty. 

Every preparation that Columbus required was 
now made for anew expedition. A suitable num- 
ber of women was to be chosen to accompany the 
new settlers ; and it was agreed that persons con* 
•acted of certain crimes should hereafter be con- 



demned to work in the mines, which were, to be 
opened in the New World. Though the royal ftffr- 
probation was obtained to every measure and re- 
gulatioa that Columbus proposed, yet his endea- 
vours to carry them into execution were long re- 
tarded, and almost two years were spent before & 
small squadron was equipped, of which he was to 
take the command. This squadron consistedof only 
six ships, but indifferently provided for a long and 
dangerous navigation. He set sail May the 30th, 
and no remarkable occurrence happened A D 
^ill they arrived within five degrees of the 1*490" 
Kne» which was on the 19th of July. 
There they were becalmed ; and tbe heat being so 
excessive, many of their casks burst, the Hquorin 
Others soured^ and their provisions became cor- 
rupted. The Spaniard* now were>»fraid that the 
•hips would take fire ; but their fears were relieved 
ky a seasonable and very heavy fail of vain* On 
the first of August they discovered the island of 
Tr'mLrtad, which lies on the coast of Guiana, near 
the mouth of the Oronoco. In this river, which 
rolls towards the ocean with impetuous force, 
Columbus was entangled before he was aware* 
With the utmost difficulty be escaped through a 
narrow strait ; and as' soon as the consternation 
which this occasioned subsided, he discerned in it 
a source of comfort and hope. He concluded, that 
suck a vast body of water, as this river contained, 
could not be supplied by an island, and conse- 
quently that he was now arrived at that continent 
Which it had long been the object of his wishes to 
discover. He landed, and found the people re- 
semble these of Hispaniola in their appearance 
and manner of nit. They wore* as ornaments, 
•maH plates of gold, and pearls of considerable 
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▼aloe. The admiral was so delighted with the 
•beauty and fertility of the country, that he ima> 
-gined it to be the Paradise described in scripture* 
Thus Columbus had the glory not only of disco- 
vering to mankind the existence of a new world, 
but made considerable progress to a perfect know- 
ledge of it ; and was the first man who conducted 
the Spaniards to that vast continent which has been 
the chief seat of their empire, and the source of 
their treasures in this quarter of the globe* The 
condition of his ships made it necessary for him to 
bear away for Hispaniola, and in his way thither 
he discovered the islands of Cubugua and Marga- 
rita, which afterwards became remarkable for 
their pearl fishery. 

- During his absence, Columbus found that many 
revolutions hafl happened at Hispaniola; and on his 
arrival the colony was in a very distracted state, 
owing to the rebellion of Roldan, whom he had 
left as chief justice. By a seasonable proclama^ 
lion, offering free pardon to such as should return 
to their duty, he restored the appearance of order, 
regular government, and tranquillity. 

It was at this period that the Portuguese, ex- 
cited by what had been done by Columbus, under- 
took a voyage, with a view of finding a passage 
to the East-Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The command of this expedition was given to 
Vasco de Gama, who set sail from Lisbon on the 
A D 9th of July, reached the Cape on the 20th 
1497.' °f November, and arrived at Calicut, on 
the coast of Malabar, on the 2 2d of May 
following. As, however, he did not possess suf- 
ficient force to attempt a settlement, he hastened 
back to Portugal, with an account of his success, 
m performing a voyage, the longest as well as the 
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most difficult that had ever been attempted since 
the invention of navigation. He landed at Lisbon 
on the 14th of September, after an absence of two 
years two months and five days* 

This spirit of enterprise, though but A D 
newly awakened in Spain, began soon to 5499,' 
operate extensively. All attempts towards 
discovery made in that kingdom had hitherto been 
made by Columbus alone, and at the expense of 
the sovereign. But now private adventurers, al- 
lured by the descriptions he gave of the regions 
which he had visited, offered to fit out squadrons 
at their own risk, and to go in quest of new coun- 
tries. The Spanish court seized with joy an op- 
portunity of rendering the efforts of projectors in- 
strumental in promoting designs of certain ad- 
vantage to the public, though of doubtful success 
with respect to themselves. One of the first pro- 
positions of this kind was'made by Alonso de Oje- 
da, a gallant officer, who had accompanied Colum- 
bus in his second voyage. Amerigo Vespucci, a 
Florentine, accompanied him in his voyage. In 
what station he served is uncertain ; but soon after 
his return he transmitted an account of his adven- 
tures and discoveries to one of his countrymen, in 
which he had the address so to frame his narrative, 
as to make it appear that he had the glory of hav« 
ing first discovered the continent in the New 
World. Amerigo's account was drawn up with 
elegance ; it contained an amusing history of his 
voyage ,\and as it was the first description that was 
published, it circulated with rapidity, and was read 
with admiration. The country of which Amerigo 
was supposed to be the discoverer, came gradually 
to be called by his name. The caprice of mankinc} 
has perpetuated the error. By the universal consent 
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of all nation*, A tf silica is the name bestowed on 
- this new quarter of the globe. The bold preten- 
sions of the fortunate impostor have robbed the 
discoverer of the New World of a distinction 
which belonged to him. The name of Amerigo has 
supplanted that of Columbus ; and mankind may 
regret an act of injustice which -having received the 
sanction of time, it is now too late to redress- 
While the Spaniards and Portuguese, by succes- 
sive voyages, were daily acquiring more enlarged 
ideas of the extent and opulence of that part of the 
globe which Columbus had made known to them, 
he himself was struggling with «very distress in 
Which the envy and malevolence of the people 
Under his command, or the ingratitude of the court 
thai he served, could involve him. A commission 
. D was at length appointed to repair to His- 
ihoo! paniola to inquire into the conduct of Co* 
lumbus. By such a court it was impossible 
that this great man should escape. He underwent 
a mock trial, was condemned, and sent home load* 
ed with chains. Conscious of his own integrity, ho 
endured the insult with composure and dignity. 
The voyage to Spain was extremely short. When 
he entered the royal presence, Columbus threw 
himself at the feet of his sovereigns. For some 
time he remained silent ; the various passions that 
agitated his mind suppressing his power pf utter- 
ance. At length he recovered himself, and vindi- 
cated his conduct in a long discourse? producing sa- 
tisfactory proofs of his own integrity anrfiionour. 
Ferdinand received him with decent civility, and 
Isabella with tenderness and respect. They both 
expressed their sorrow for what had happened, 
disavowed their knowledge of it, and joined in 
promising him protection and future favour. But 
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though they disgraced his accuser and judge, yet 
they did not restore Columbua his jurisdiction and 
privileges as viceroy of those countries which he 
had discovered. They were afraid to trust a man 
to whom they had been so highly indebted ; and 
retaining him at court under various pretexts, they 
appointed Nicholas de Ovando governor of Hispa- 
niola. Columbus was deeply affected with this 
new injury» and could no longer conceal the senti- 
ments which it excited* Wherever he went he 
carried about with him, as a memorial of the in- 
gratitude which he experienced, those fetters with 
which he had been loaded. They were constantly 
hung up in his chamber, and he gave orders that 
when he died they should be buried in his grave. 

Notwithstanding the" treatment which Colum- 
bus bad experienced, stilt the spirit of discovery 
was not abated ; several private persons fitted out 
ships for this purpose : and in order to limit ex- 
orbitant gain which individuals were supposed to 
make by working the mines, an ordinance was 
published, directing all the gold to be brought to 
a public smelting-house, and declaring oae-half 
of it to be the property of the crown. 

While these steps were taking for se- 
curing to the government the advantages ^1^" 
to be gained from the discovery of the , 
New World, Columbus demanded, in terms of 
the original capitulation, to be reinstated in his of- 
fice of viceroy over the countries which he had 
found out- The circumstance, however, which 
he urged in support of his claim, determined a 
jealous monarch to reject it. The greatness of 
his. discoveries, and the prospect of their increas- 
ing value, made Ferdinand consider the conces- 
sions in the capitulation as extravagant and im- 
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politic. He inspired Isabella with the same views* 
they eluded all Columbus's requisitions ; and af- 
ter attending the court of bpain for nearly two 
years, as an humble suitor, he found it impossible 
to obtain justice from an interested and unfeeling 
prince* Soon after he applied for ships and men, 
in order that he might attempt a discovery of the 
East- Indies by a new passage. This was a fa- 
vourite project of the Spaniards ; Ferdinand warm- 
ly approved the undertaking, but would allow 
htm only four vessels, the largest of which did 
not exceed 70 tons burthen* He sailed from C*> 

diz on the 9th of May ? but finding his 
fsoa" lan^ 8 * vessel clumsy and unfit for ser- 

vice, he bore away for Hispaniola, in 
hopes of exchanging her for some other that had 
carried out his successor. When he arrived off 
St. Domingo, he found eighteen ships ready load- 
ed and on the point of departing for Spain. Co- 
lumbus acquainted the governor with the destina- 
tion of his voyage, and the accident which had 
obliged him to alter his route. He requested 
permission to enter the harbour, not only that he 
might negociate the exchange of his ship, but 
that he might take shelter during a violent hurri- 
cane, of which he discerned the approach by va- 
rious prognostics. On that account he advised 
him likewise to put off for some day a the depar- 
ture of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando re- 
fused his request, and despised his counsel* 
Thus was Columbus denied admittance into a 
country of which he had discovered the existence 
and acquired the possession. His salutary warn- 
ing was regarded as the dream of a visionary pro- 
phet, who arrogantly pretended to predict an event 
beyond the reach of human foresight. The. fleet 
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set sail for Spain. Next night the hurricane 
came on with dreadful impetuosity. Columbus, 
fully apprised of the danger, took precautions 
against it, and saved his little squadron. The 
fleet destined for Spain met with the fate which 
the rashness and obstinacy of its commanders de- 
served. Of eighteen ships, two or three only sur- 
vived. In this general wreck perished the great- 
er part of those who had been the most active in 
persecuting Columbus and oppressing the In- 
dians >; and together with themselves, all the 
wealth which they had acquired by their injustice 
and cruelty. It exceeded in value fifty thousand 
pounds; an immense sum at that period, and 
sufficient not only to have screened them from any 
-severe scrutiny into their conduct, but to have se- 
cured them a gracious reception in the Spanish 
.court. Among the ships that escaped, one had 
«n board all 4he effects of Columbus, which had 
been recovered from the ruins of his fortune. 
Thus did Providence avenge the wrongs of an in- 
nocent man, and punish the oppressors of an in- 
nocent people. Many of the ignorant and super- 
stitious, on this occasion, believed that Columbus 
was possessed of supernatural powers, and ima- 
gined that he had conjured up this dreadful 
storm by magic, in order to be avenged of his 
enemies. 

Columbus soon left Hispaniola ; and after a te- 
dious voyage he discovered Guanaia, an island not 
far distant from the coast of Honduras. He then 
bore away for the east, towards the Gulf of Da- 
rien, and explored all the coast of the continent 
from Cape Gracias a Dios to a harbour which, 
on account of its beauty and security, he called 
J?orto Bello. Here he resolved to plant a small 
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colony, under the command of his brother. But 
the ungovernable spirit .of the people under his 
command deprived Columbus of the glory of 
planting the first colony on the continent of Ame- 
rica. Their insolence and rapacity provoked the 
natives to take arms against them. This repulse 
was followed by a series of other disasters.- One 
of his ships perished ; he was obliged to abandon 
another; and with the two that remained he a- 
gain bore away for Hispaniola : but it was with 
the utmost difficulty they reached Jamaica, where 
he was obliged to run them aground <o prevent 
them from sinking. The measure of his calami- 
ties seemed now to be full : his ships were ruined 
beyond the possibility of repair, and, of course, he 
had no means of making his situation known to 
his countrymen at Hispaniola. At length he ob- 
tained two canoes from the natives, and Mendez 
a Spaniard, and Fieschi a Genoese, offered to set 
out for that island, upon a voyage of above thirty 
leagues. This they accomplished in ten days, af- 
ter surmounting incredible dangers, and enduring 
such fatigue, that several of the Indians who ac- 
companied them sunk under it and died. Eight 
months did these gallant men spend in seeking 
assistance from the Spanish commander in vain. 
The situation of Columbus was now the most 
alarming : his men mutinied, and threatened him, 
as the cause of their misfortunes, with death s- the 
natives brought them in provisions with reluc- 
tance, and menaced to withdraw those supplies 
altogether. Such a resolution must have been 
quickly fatal to the Spaniards. Their safety de- 
pended upon the good-will of the Indians ; and 
unless they could revive the admiration and reve- 
rence with which that simple people had at first 
beheld them, destruction was unavoidable. Co- 
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hitnbus, by a happy artifice, not only restored but 
heightened the high opinion which the Indians 
had originally entertained of them. By his skill 
in astronomy he knew there was shortly to be a 
total eclipse of the moon. He assembled all the 
principal people of the district around him on the 
day before it happened ; and, after, reproaching 
them for their fickleness in withdrawing their af- 
fection and assistance from men whom they had 
lately revered, he told them that the Spaniards 
were servants of the Great Spirit who dwells in 
heaven, who made and governs the world ; that 
he, ofFended at their refusing lo support persons 
who were the objects of his peculiar care, was 
preparing to punish this crime with exemplary 
severity, and that very night the moon should 
withhold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, 
as a sign of divine wrath and of the vengeance 
ready to fall on them. To this prediction some 
had listened with carelessness ; others with cre- 
dulous astonishment* But when the moon began 
gradually to he darkened, and at length appeared 
of a red colour, all were struck with terror. They 
ran with consternation to their houses, and, re- 
turning instantly to Columbus, loaded with pro- 
visions), threw them at his feet, conjuring him to 
intercede with the Great Spirit to avert the de- 
struction with which they were threatened. Co- 
lumbus promised to comply with their desire ; 
the eclipse went off, the moon recovered its splen- 
dour ; and from that day the Spaniards were not 
only furnished profusely with provisions, but the 
natives with superstitious attention avoided every 
thing that could give them offence. 

During these transactions the mutineers had 
made many fruitless attempts to pass over to His- 
£2 
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paniola in the canoes which tbey had seised. At 
length they appeared in open rebellion against 
their commander. His brother marched against 
them, killed some, and took their captain priso- 
ner. The rest submitted, and bound themselves 
by the most solemn oaths to obey all the com- 
mands of Columbus. Hardly was tranquillity re- 
established when ships appeared from Hispaniola 
to convey them thither, after having been expos* 
ed to all kinds of misery for more than a year. 

Soon after his arrival he made prepa* 
fio? rations to sail for Europe. Disasters si* 
' milar to those which had accompanied 
him through life, continued to pursue him to the 
end of his career. At length, however, he reach* 
ed with difficulty the port of St. Lucar, in Anda- 
lusia. There he received the account of the death 
of Isabella, in whose justice, humanity, and re* 
gard, he confided as his last resource. None now 
remained to redress his wrongs, or to reward his 
services. To Ferdinand he applied for remune- 
ration ; but from him he obtained nought but fair 
words and unmeaning promises. Disgusted with 
the ingratitude of a monarch whom he had serv- 
ed with fidelity and success, exhausted with the 
fatigues and hardships which he had endured, and 
broken with the infirmities which these had 

brought upon him, Columbus ended his 
A- J- life on the 20th of May, in the fifty-ninth 

year of his age. He died with a com- 
posure of mind suitable to the magnanimity 
which had ever distinguished his character, and 
with sentiments of piety becoming that supreme 
respect for religion which he manifested in every 
occurrence of his life. 
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CHAP* IL 

State of the Colony in Hispardola. Policy of the 
Court of Spain. Attempts made by the Indians 
to regain their liberty. Cruelty of the Spaniards* 
Ovando's wise Conduct* Cuba found to be an isl- 
and. Don Diego Columbus lays claim to and ob- 
tains his Rights. Attempts to colonize America* 
The Reception which the Spaniards met with. 
Settle on the Gulf of Darien. Conquest of Cuba. 
Conduct and cruel Death of Hatuey. Discovery 
of Florida. Of the South Sea. Great Expecta- 
tions formed *>f it. Noble Conduct and shameful 
Death of Balboa. Missionaries sent out. Their 
Zeal. Dominicans and Franciscans take dif 
ferent Sides. Conduct of Las Casas. Negroes 
imported. Origin of the African Slave Trade* 
Las Casas* s Idea of a new Colony. Attempted. 
Unsuccessful. Discoveries towards the West. 
Yucatan. Reception given to the Spaniards there* 
Campeachy. Preparations for invading New 
Spain. 

WHILE Columbus was employed in his last 
voyage, the colony in Hispaniola gradually 
acquired the form of & regular and prosperous so* 
ciety. Isabella had prohibited the Spaniards from 
compelling the Indians to work against their will. 
This retarded for a time the progress of improve- 
ment. The Spaniards had not a sufficient number 
of hands either to work the mines or cultivate 
the soil. Several of the first colonists, who had 
been accustomed to the service of the Indians, 
quitted the island when deprived of those instru- 
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ments, without which they knew not how to cany 
on any operation. Many of the new settlers who 
came over with Ovando, Columbus's successor, 
shortly died of distempers peculiar to the climate* 
At the same time, the exacting one half of the 
product of the mines, as the royal share, was 
found to be a demand so exorbitant, that no ad- 
venturers would engage to work them upon such 
terms. In order to save the colony from ruin, 
A D Ovando ventured to relax the rigour of the 
1505. royal edicts. He made a new distribution 
of the Indians among the Spaniards, and 
compelled them to labour, for a stated time, in 
digging the mines, or in cultivating the ground. 
He reduced the royal share of the gold found in 
the mines from the half to the third part, and soon 
after lowered it to a fifth ; at which it long re- 
mained. 

The Indians felt the yoke of bondage to be so 
galling, that they made many attempts to vindicate 
their liberty. This the Spaniards considered as 
rebellion, and took arms in order to reduce them 
to subjection. They considered them not as men 
fighting in defence of their rights, but as slaves 
who had revolted against their masters. Their 
caziques, when taken, were condemned, like the 
leaders of banditti, to the most cruel and ignomi- 
nious punishments. Overawed and humbled by 
the atrocious treatment of their princes and nobles, 
who were objects of their highest reverence, the 
people in all the provinces of Hispaniola submit* 
ted, without further resistance, to the Spanish 
yoke. Upon the death of Isabella, all the regula- 
tions tending to mitigate the rigour of their servi- 
tude were forgotten. Ovando, without any re- 
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straint, distributed Indians among his 
friends in the island. Ferdinand, to whom j£ g 
the queen had left by will one half of the re- 
venue arising from the settlements in the New 
World, conferred grants of a similar nature upon 
his courtiers, as the least expensive mode of re- 
warding their services* They farmed out the 
Indians, of whom they were rendered proprietors ; 
and that wretched people, being compelled to la- 
bour in order to satisfy the rapacity of both, the 
exactions of their oppressors no longer knew any 
bounds. During several years the gold 'brought 
into the royal smelting- houses in Hispaniola 
amounted annually to more than one hundred 
thousand pounds* Vast fortunes were created of 
a sudden by some ; others dissipated in ostenta- 
tious profusion what they acquired with facility. 
Dazzled by both, new adventurers crowded to 
America, with the most eager impatience to share 
in those treasures which had enriched their coun- 
trymen, and the colony continued to increase. 

Ovando governed the Spaniards with wisdom 
and justice. He established equal jaws, and by ex- 
ecuting them with impartiality, accustomed tlte 
people of the colony to reverence them. He found- 
ed several new towns, and endeavoured to turn the 
attention of his countrymen to some branch of in- 
dustry more useful than that of searching for gold 
in the mines. Some slips of the sugar-cane having 
been brought from the Canary islands by way of 
experiment, they were found to thrive with such 
increase that the cultivation of them became an 
object of commerce. Extensive plantations were 
begun, sugar- works erected, and in a few years the 
manufacture of this commodity was the great oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants of Hispaniola, and the 
most considerable source of their wealth- 
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The prudent endeavours of Ovando, to promote 
the welfare of the colony, were powerfully se- 
conded by Ferdinand. The large remittances 
which he received from the New World, opened 
his eyes, at length, with respect to the value and 
importance of those discoveries which he had 
hitherto affected to undervalue* He erected a 
board of trade composed of persons eminent for 
rank and ability, to whom he committed the "admi- 
nistration of American affairs. But, notwithstand- 
ing this attention to the welfare of the colony, a 
calamity impended which threatened its dissolu- 
tion. The original inhabitants, on whose labour 
the Spaniards in Hispaniola depended for their 
prosperity, and even their existence, wasted so fast 
that the extinction of the whole race seemed to 
be inevitable* When Columbus discovered this 
island, the number of its inhabitantsjwas computed 
to be at least a million. They were now reduced 
to sixty thousand, in the space of fifteen years. 
The Spaniards being thus deprived of the instru- 
ments which they were accustomed to employ, 
found k impossible to extend their improvements, 
or even to carry on the works which they had 
already begun. To provide an immediate remedy, 
Ovando proposed to transport the inhabitants of 
the Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under pretence 
that they might be civilized with more facility, 
and instructed with greater advantage in the Chris- 
tian religion, if they were united to the Spanish co- 
lony, and placed under the immediate inspection of 
the missionaries settled there. Ferdinand gave his 
assent to the proposal ; several vessels were fitted 
out for the Lucayos, and forty thousand of the in- 
habitants were decoyed into Hispaniola, to share 
the sufferings which were the lot of those wh* 
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lived there, and to mingle their groans and tears 
with those of that wretched race of men. 

New discoveries were made, and new colonies 
formed ; and by the command of Ovando, Sebas- 
tian de Ocampo sailed round Cuba, and proved 
with certainty that it was an island. This voyage 
was one of the last occurrences under the admi- 
nistration of Ovando. Ever since the death of Co- 
lumbus, his son, Don Diego, had been employed 
in soliciting Ferdinand to grant him the offices of 
viceroy and admiral in the New World. After 
two years spent in incessant but fruitless impor- 
tunity, he commenced a suit against his sovereign 
before the council which managed Indian affairs ; 
and that coort, with integrity which reflects ho* 
nour upon its proceedings, decided against the 
king, and sustained Diego's claim. 

As soon as the obstacles were removed, 
Don Diego repaired quickly to Hispanio- ^ - **• 
la, where he lived with a splendour and 
magnificence hitherto unknown in the New 
World ; and the family of Columbus seemed now 
to enjoy the honours and rewards due to his in- 
ventive genius, of which he had been cruelly de- 
frauded. No benefit, however, accrued to the un- 
happy natives from this change of governors. 
Don Diego, soon after he landed, divided such 
Indians as were still unappropriated among his 
relations and attendants. 

The next care of the new governor was to set- 
tle a colony in Cubagua, celebrated for large 
quantities of oysters which produced pearls. This 
became a place of considerable resort, and large 
fortunes were acquired by the fishery for pearls, 
which was carried on with extraordinary ardour* 
The Indians, especially those from the Lucayo 
islands, were compelled to dive for them ; and 
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this dangerous and unhealthy employment was 

an additional calamity which contributed not a 
little to the extinction of that devoted race. 

About this period Juan Diaz de Solis 

V509 an< * ^* nzon act out u P° n * n <>ther voyage. 
They stood directly south, towards the 
equinoctial line, which Pinzon had formerly cross- 
ed, and advanced as far as the 40th degree of 
southern latitude* They were astonished to find 
that the continent of America stretched on their 
right-hand through all this vast extent of ocean. 
They landed in several places to take possession 
in the name of their sovereign ; but though the 
country appeared to be extremely fertile and in- 
viting, their force was so small that they left no 
colony behind them. Their voyage served, how- 
ever, to give the Spaniards more exalted and ade- 
quate ideas with respect to the dimensions of this 
quarter of the globe. 

Though it was about ten years since Columbus 
had discovered the main land in America, yet it 
was not till this period that the Spaniards serious- 
ly attempted to make any settlement upon it. 
The scheme took its rise from Alonzo de Ojeda, 
and Diego de Nicuessa, who were encouraged by 
Ferdinand. They erected two governments on 
the continent, one extending from Cape de Vela 
to the Gulf of Darien, and the other from that to 
Cape Gracias a Dios. The former was given to 
Ojeda. the latter to Nicuessa. Ojeda fitted out a 
ship and two brigs, with three hundred men ; 
Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hundred and 
eighty men. They sailed about the same time 
from St. Domingo for their respective govern- 
ments. They found the natives in those countries 
to be of a character very different from that of 
their countrymen in the islands. They were 
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fierce and warlike. Their arrows were dipped in 
a poison so noxious, that every wound was fol- 
lowed with certain death. In one encounter they 
slew above seventy of Ojeda's followers, and the 
Spaniards, for the first time, were taught to dread 
the inhabitants of the New World. Niciiewa was 
opposed by people equally resolute in defence of 
their possessions. Nothing could soften their fe- 
rocity. Though the Spaniards employed every 
art to sooth them, they reftised to hold any inter- 
course with men whose residence among them 
they considered as fatal to their liberty and inde- 
pendence. This implacable enmity of the natives 
might perhaps have been surmounted by the per- 
severance of the Spaniards, by the superiority of 
their arms, and their skill in the art of war; but 
every disaster which can be accumulated upon 
the unfortunate combined to complete their ruin. 
The loss of their ships, by accidents, upon an un- 
known coast; the diseases of the climate; the 
want of provisions ; and the incessant hostilities 
of the natives, involved them in a succession of 
calamities, the bare recital of which strikes one 
with horror. Though they received two consider- 
able reinforcements from Hispaniola, the greater 
part of those who engaged in this expedition pe- 
rished in less than a year, in the most extreme 
misery. A few who survived settled as a feeble 
colony on the Gulf of Darien, under the command 
of Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, whose conduct and 
courage marked him out as a leader in more 
splendid and successful undertakings. Nor was 
he the only adventurer in this expedition who 
will hereafter appear with lustre in more impor- 
tant scenes. Francisco Pizarro was one of Ojeda's 
companions, and in this school of adversity ac- 
Vol. XXIV. F 
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quired or improved the talents which fitted hint 
for the extraordinary actions which he afterwards 
performed* Herman de Cortes had likewise en- 
gaged early in this enterprise, which roused all 
the active youth of Hispaniola to arms ; but the 
good fortune that accompanied him in his subse- 
quent adventures interposed, and saved him from 
the disasters to which his companions were ex- 
posed. He was taken ill at St* Domingo before 
the departure of the fleet, and detained there by 
a tedious indisposition* 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this 
expedition, the Spaniards were not deterred from 
engaging in new schemes of a similar nature* 
Don Diego Columbus proposed to conquer the 
island of Cuba, and to establish a colony 
fit?" &&*> ana * many persons of chief distinc- 
* tion in Hispaniola engaged with alacrity 
in the measure. He gave the command x>f the 
troops destined for that service to Diego Velas- 
quez, one of his father's companions in his second 
voyage, and who, having been long settled in 
Hispaniola, seemed to be well qualified for con- 
ducting an expedition of importance; Three hun- 
dred men were deemed sufficient for the conquest 
of an island above seven hundred miles in length, 
and filled with inhabitants. But they were of the 
same un warlike character with the people of His- 
paniola, and had made no preparations towards a 
defence. The only obstruction the Spaniards met 
with was from Hatuey, a cazique, who had fled 
from Hispaniola, and had taken possession of the 
eastern extremity of Cuba. He stood upon the 
defensive at their first landing, and endeavoured 
to drive them back to their ships* His feeble 
troops, however, were soon dispersed, and he him- 
self taken prisoner* Velasqufz, according to the 
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barbarous maxim of the Spaniards, considered 
him as a slave who had taken arms against his 
master, and condemned him to the flames* When 
Hatuey was fastened to the stake, a Franciscan 
friar laboured to convert him, and promised him 
admittance into the joys of heaven, if he would 
embrace the Christian faith. " Are there any 
" Spaniards," says he, " in that region of bliss 
"which you describe?" " Yes," replied the 
monk, " but only such as are worthy and good/* 
" The best of them," returned the indignant ca- 
zique, " have neither worth nor goodness ; I will 
" not go to a place where I may meet with one 
" of that accursed race.- This dreadful example 
of vengeance struck the people of Cuba with such 
terror, that they scarcely gave any opposition to 
the progress of the invaders; and Velasquez, 
without the loss of a man, annexed this expensive 
and fertile island to the Spanish monarchy. 

The facility with which this important conquest 
was completed, served as an incitement to other 
undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon having ac- 
quired both fame and wealth by the reduction of 
Puerto Rico, fitted out, at his own expense, three 
ships for a voyage of discovery. He stood to the 
southwest, and reached a country hitherto un- 
known to the Spaniards, which he called Florida. 
He attempted to land in different places, but met 
with such vigorous opposition from the natives, 
who were fierce and warlike, as convinced him 
that an increase of force was requisite to effect a 
settlement. 

It was not merely a passion for searching new 
countries that prompted Leon to undertake this 
voyage : he was influenced by one of those vi- 
sionary ideas, which at that time often mingled 
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with the spirit of discovery, and rendered it more 
active. A tradition prevailed among the native* 
of Puerto Rico, that in one of the Lucayo islandt 
there was a fountain of such wonderful virtue, as 
lo renew the youth and recal the vigour of every 
person who bathed in its salutary waters. In 
hopes of finding this 'grand restorative, Leon and 
Ms followers ranged through the islands, search- 
ing, with fruitless solicitude and labour, for the 
fountain which was the chief object of their ex* 
pedition. 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a disco* 
very of much greater importance was made in 
another part of America. Balboa, having been 
raised to the government of a small cojony at 
Santo Maria, in Oarien, by the voluntary suffrag- 
es of his associates, was extremely desirous of 
obtaining from the crown a confirmation of their 
election. Having, however, no interest at court, - 
he endeavoured to merit the dignity to which 
he aspired, and aimed at performing some sig- 
nal service, that would secure hirn preference to 
every competitor. Full of this idea, he made fre- 
quent inroads int<J the adjacent country, subdued 
several casiques, and collected a considerable 
quantity of gold. In one of these excursions 
the Spaniards contended with such eagerness 
about the division of some gold, that they were 
proceeding to acts of violence against one another. 
A young cazique who was present, astonished at 
the high value which they set upon a thing of 
which he did not discern the use, tumbled the 
gold out of the balance with indignation ; and turn- 
ing to the Spaniards, «' Why do you quarrel," says 
he, " about such a trifle ? If you are so pas- 
sionately fond of gold as to abandon your own 
country, and disturb the tranquillity of distant na- 
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tions for its sake, I will conduct you to a region 
where the metal is so common that the meanest 
utensils are formed of it." Transported with what 
they heard, Balboa eagerly inquired where this 
happy country lay. He informed him, that at 
the distance of six suns, that is six days journey 
towards the south, they should discover another 
ocean, near to which this wealthy kingdom was 
situated ; but if they intended to attack that pow- 
erful state, they must assemble forces far superior 
in number and strength to those which now ap- 
peared. 

This was the first information that the Spa- 
niards received concerning the opulent country of 
Peru. Balboa had now before him objects suited 
to his ambition and enterprising genius. He im- 
mediately concluded that he should find, what 
Columbus had sought for in vain, a direct commu- 
nication with the East-Indies. Elated with the idea 
of performing what so great a man had fruitlessly 
attempted^ he was impatient until he could set out 
upon this enterprise, in comparison of which all 
his former exploits appeared inconsiderable* Pre- 
vious arrangement was, however, necessary ; he 
sent officers to Hispaniola, from which place he 
allured a great number of volunteers, and he 
thought himself in a condition to attempt the dis- 
covery. He set out upon this important expedi- 
tion on the 1st .of September, about the A D 
time when the periodical rains began to {^ 
abate. Without any difficulty they reached 
the territories of a cazique whose friendship he 
had gained. Though their guides had represented 
the breadth of the isthmus to be only a journey of 
six days, they spent twenty-five in forcing their 
way through the woods and mountains* Many of 
F2 
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them were ready to sink with fatigtfe and disease* 
At length the Indians assured them, that from the 
top of the next mountain they should discover the 
ocean which was the object of their wishes* When, 
with infinite toil, they had climbed up the greater 
part of that steep ascent, Balboa commanded his 
men to halt, and advanced alone to the summit, 
that he might be the first who should enjoy a 
spectacle which he had so long desired* As soon 
as he beheld the South Sea stretching in endless 
prospect below him, he fell on his knees, and lift- 
ing up Jiis hands to heaven, returned thanks to 
God, who had conducted him to a discovery so be- 
neficial to his country and so honourable to him* 
self* flis followers, observing his transports of 
joy, rushed forward to join in his wonder, exults* 
Hon, and gratitude. They held on their course to 
the shore with great alacrity ; when Balboa, ad- 
vancing up to the middle in the waves, with his 
buckler and sword, took possession of the ocean 
in the name of the king his master, and vowed to 
- defend it, with those arms, against all his enemies* 
That part of the great Pacific Ocean which Bal* 
boa first discovered still retains the name of the 
Gulf of St. Michael, which he gave it, and is si- 
tuated on the east of Panama* From several of 
the petty princes who governed in the districts ad- 
jacent to that gulf, he extorted provisions and gold ; 
others sent them to him voluntarily* To these 
presents some of the caziques added a consider- 
able quantity of pearls, and he learned from 
them, with much* satisfaction, that pearl oysters . 
abounded in the sea which he had newly disco- 
vered. Together with the acquisition of this 
wealth, which served to sooth and encourage his' 
followers, be received accounts whkh confirmed 
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his sanguine hopes of future and more extensive 
benefits from the expedition. AH the people on 
the coast of the South Sea concurred in informing 
him that there was a mighty and opulent king- 
dom, situated at a considerable distance towards 
the south-east, the inhabitants of which had tame 
animals to cany their burthens. Anxious as Balboa 
was to visit this unknown country, his prudence 
restrained him from attempting to invade it with a 
handful of men. He determined to lead back his 
followers, at present, to their settlement at Santa 
Maria, in Darien, and to return next season with 
a force more adequate to such an arduous enter- 
prise* None of Balboa's officers distinguished him- 
self more in this service than Francisco Pizarro, 
or assisted with greater courage and ardour in 
opening a communication with those countries in 
which he was destined to act a most illustrious 
jpart. 

Balboa's first- care was to send information to 
Spain of the important discovery which he had 
made, and to demand a reinforcement of a thou- 
sand men. The first account of the discovery of the 
New World hardly occasioned greater joy, than 
the unexpected tidings that a passage was at last 
found into the great Southern Ocean. Notwith- 
standing Balboa's recent services, which marked 
him out as the most proper person to finish that 
great undertaking which he had begun, Ferdinand 
was so ungenerous as to overlook these, and to ap- 
point Pedrarias Davila governor of Darien. He 
gave him the command of 1 5 stout vessels and 
4 200 soldiers ; and such was the ardour of the Spa- 
nish gentlemen to follow a leader who was about to 
conduct them to a country where, as fame re- 
ported* they had only to throw nets into the sea. 
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and draw out gold, that 1 500 embarked on board 
the fleet. 

Pedrarias reached the Gulf of Darien without 
any remarkable accident, and, to his astonishment, 
found Balboa, of whose exploits they had heard so 
much, and of whose opulence they had formed 
such high ideas, clad in a canvas jacket, and wear- 
ing coarse hempen sandals, used only by the 
meanest peasants, employed, together with some 
Indians, in thatching his own hut with reeds. 
Even in this simple garb, which corresponded so 
ill with the expectations and wishes of his new 
guests, Balboa received them with dignity. And 
though his troops murmured loudly at the injus- 
tice of the king, in superseding their commander, 
Balboa submitted with implicit obedience to the 
will of his sovereign, and received Pedrarias with 
all the deference due to his character. 

Notwithstanding this moderation, to which Pe- 
drarias owed the peaceable possession of his go- 
vernment, he appointed a judicial inquiry to be 
made into Balboa's former conduct, and imposed a 
considerable fine upon him. His enmity did not 
stop here. Jealousy of his superior talents led him 
to the most unjustifiable conduct ; and though, at 
one time, he gave him his own daughter in marri- 
age, in proof of reconciliation, yet he dreaded the 
prosperity of a man whom he had injured so deep- 
ly, and, in the end, brought him to trial for disloy- 
alty to his king, got him condemned and executed. 

During these transactions in Darien, Ferdinand 
was intent upon opening a communication with 
the Molucca or Spice islands, by the west. He fit- 
ted out two ships to attempt such a voyage, 

151? anc * £? vc t * ,em * n com niand to Juan Diaz 
de Solis, who discovered the rivers Janeiro 
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And La Plata. In endeavouring to make a descent 
in this country, De Solis and several of bis crew 
were slain by the natives, who, in sight of the ships, 
cut their bodies in pieces, roasted and devoured 
them. Discouraging and horrible as this event 
was, yet it was not without benefit ; it prepared 
the way for a more fortunate voyage, by which the 
great design that Ferdinand had in view was ac- 
complished. Though the Spaniards were thus ac- 
tively employed in extending their discoveries and 
settlements in America, they still considered His- 
pantola as their principal colony. Don Diego Co* 
lumbus rendered the members of this colony pros- 
perous and happy* But he was circumscribed in 
his operations by the suspicious policy of Ferdi- 
nand, who at length stripped him of all power, and 
bestowed it upon Rodrigo Albuquerque, his confi- 
dential minister* Don Diego repaired to Spain with 
the vain hope of obtaining redress. Albuquerque 
entered upon his office with all the rapacity of an 
indigent adventurer impatient to amass wealth ; 
and by his tyranny the wretched and innocent 
race of Indians were quickly extirpated. 

The violence of these proceedings, together with - 
the fatal consequences which attended them, not 
only excited complaints amongst such as thought 
themselves aggrieved, but affected the hearts of 
all who retained any sentiments of humanity. From 
the time that ecclesiastics were sent as instructors 
into America, they perceived that the rigour with 
which their countrymen treated the natives ren- 
dered their ministry altogether fruitless. The 
missionaries early remonstrated against A D 
the maxims of the planters with respect to j^,' • 
the Americans, and the refiartimicntos, or 
distributions, by which they were given upas slaves 
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to their conquerors. The Dominican*) to whom the 
instruction of the Americans was originally com- 
mitted, were most vehement in testifying against 
the rejiartimiento*. Montesino, one of their most 
eminent preachers, inveighed against this practice, 
in the great church at St. Domingo, with all the 
impetuosity of popular eloquence. Don Diego 
Columbus and the principal people of the colony 
complained of the monk to his superiors ; but 
they, instead of condemning, applauded his doc- 
trine, as equally pious and seasonable. The Fran* 
chcana espoused the defence of the rcfiartimient09 % 
and endeavoured to paliate what they could not 
justify, alleging that it was impossible to carry on 
any improvement in the colony, unless the Spar 
niards possessed such dominion over the natives 
that they could compel them to labour. 

The Dominicans, regardless of such political 
and interested considerations, would not relax the 
rigour of their sentiments, and even refused to 
absolve, or admit to the sacraments, such of their 
countrymen as continued to hold the natives in 
servitude. Both parties applied to the king for his 
decision, who determined in favour of the Domi- 
nicans, and declared the Indians to be a free peo- 
ple. Notwithstanding this decision the reflarti- 
micntos were continued upon their ancient footing, 
nor could the repeated remonstrances of the Do- 
minicans obtain any practical relief for the In* 
dians ; and in the end Ferdinand himself concur-, 
red in admitting the lawfulness of the distributions, 
and even conferred new grants of Indians upon 
several of his courtiers. 

The violent operations ofMlbuquerque, the new 
distributer of Indians, revived the zeal of the Do- 
minicans against the refiartitnientos, and called 
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forth an advocate for that oppressed people, who 
possessed all the courage, talents, and activity, re* 
quisite in supporting such a desperate cause.— 
This was Bartholomew de las Catas, a native of 
Seville, and one of the clergymen sent out with 
Columbus in his second voyage to Hispaniola, in 
order to settle in that island* He early adopted 
the opinion prevalent among ecclesiastics with re- 
spect to the unlawfulness of reducing the natives 
to servitude ; and that he might demonstrate the 
sincerity of his conviction, he relinquished all the 
Indians who had fallen to his own share in the di- 
vision of the inhabitants among their conquerors, 
declaring that he should ever bewail his own mis- 
fortune and guilt, in having exercised for a mo- 
ment this impious dominion over his fellow-crea- 
tures. From that time he became the avowed pa- 
tron of the Indians, and by his zeal and authority 
he had often the merit of setting some bounds to 
the excesses of his countrymen. He remonstrated . 
against the conduct of Albuquerque ; and when he 
found that vain,' he set out for Europe, with the 
most sanguine hopes of opening the eyes and sof- 
tening the heart of Ferdinand, by that striking 
picture of the oppression of his new subjects 
Which he would exhibit to his view. 

He easily obtained admittance to the king, whom 
he found in a declining state of health. With free- < 
dom and eloquence he represented to him all the 
fatal effects of the refiartimentos in the New World, 
charging him with the guilt of having authorized 
this impious measure, which had brought misery 
and destruction upon a numerous and innocent 
race of men, whom Providence had placed under 
his protection. Ferdinand listened with deip 
compunction, and promised to take into serious 
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consideration the means of Redressing the evil of 
which he complained. But death prevented him 
from executing his resolutions. Charles of Aus- 
tria, to whom all his crowns devolved, appointed 
cardinal Ximenes his regent. ^With him LasCa- 
sas pleaded the cause of the Indians, and obtained 
a commission from the monks of St. Jerome to 
go to America and examine their situation, and 
give them every relief that the case admitted.— 
Las Casas was appointed to accompany them, with 
the title of Protector of the Indians. The fathers 
of St. Jerome proceeded with caution and pru- 
dence ; and having compared different accounts, 
and maturely considered every thing connected 
with the subject, they determined that the Spa- 
niards must relinquish their conquests entirely, 
or give up the advantages to be derived from 
them, unfess the refiartimicntoa were tolerated. 
They used, however, their utmost endeavours t« 
prevent the fatal effects of this establishment, and 
to secure to the Indians the consolation of the 
best treatment compatible with a state of ser- 
vitude. 

With these decisions, Las Casas, of all the Spa- 
niards, was alone dissatisfied. He contended, that 
the Indians were by nature free, and, as their pro- 
tector, he required the superintendants not to be- 
reave them of the common privilege of humani- 
ty. They received his most virulent remonstran- 
ces with emotion, but adhered firmly to their own 
system. The Spanish planters did not bear with 
him so patiently, but were ready to tear him in 
pieces for insisting on a requisition so odious. — 
Las Casas found it necessary to take shelter In a 
convent; and perceiving that his efforts were 
fruitless, he soon set out for Europe, with a fixed 
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Ksolution never to abandon the people in whose 
cause he had engaged. When he arrived, he 
found Ximenes declining in health, and preparing 
to resign his authority to the young king. Him Las 
Casas plied with intercessions in behalf of the A- 
mericans, and at length obtained the recal of the 
monks of St* Jerome, and a new commission was 
appointed to examine their claims, and-to allevi- 
ate their sufferings. 

The impossibility of carrying on any improve- 
ment in America, unless the Spanish planters 
could command the labour of the natives, was an 
insuperable objection to his plan of treating them 
as free subjects. In order to provide some reme- 
dy for this, without which he knew it would be 
vain to mention his scheme, Las Casas proposed 
to purchase a sufficient number of negroes from 
the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Afri- 
ca, and to transport them to America, that they 
might be employed as slaves in working the 
mines and cultivating the ground. One of the 
first advantages which the Portuguese had deriv- 
ed from their discoveries in Africa arose from the 
trade in slaves. Various circumstances concurred 
in reviving the odious and diabolical commerce 
which had been long abolished in Europe, and 
which is no less repugnant to the feelings of hu- 
manity than to the principles of religion. Some 
negro slaves had already been sent into the New 
World, who were found more robust and hardy 
than the natives, more capable of fatigue, more 
patient under servitude ; and the labour of one ne- 
gro was computed to be equal lo that of four In- 
dians. Cardinal Ximenes rejected this species of 
commerce, because he perceived the iniquity of 
reducing one race of men to slavery, while he 

Vol. XXIV* G 
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Was consulting about the means of restoring fr* " 
bcrty to another. Las Casas, however, seemed 
incapable of making this distinction. Whilst he 
contended zealously for the liberty of the people 
born in one quarter of the globe, he laboured to 
enslave the inhabitants of another region, and, in 
the warmth of his zeal to save the Americans from 
the yoke, pronounced it lawful and expedient to 
impose one still heavier upon the Africans. Un* 
fortunately for the latter, Las Casas's plan was 
adopted. Charles granted to a favourite a patent, 
containing an exclusive, right of importing four 
thousand negroes into America- The favourite 
sold his patent to some Genoese merchants for 
twenty-five thousand ducats, and they were the 
first who brought into a regular form that com- ' 
merce for slaves between. Africa and America, 
which has since been carried On to such an amaz- 
ing extent. 

But the Genoese demanded such an high price 
for negroes, that the number imported into His- 
paniola made but little change upon the state of 
the colony. Las Casas, whose ardour was no less 
inventive than indefatigable, had recourse to an- 
other expedient for the relief of the Indians. He 
applied for a grant of Unoccupied country, stretch- 
ing along the coast from the Gulf of Paria to the 
western frontier of that province, now known by 
the name of Santa Martha, intending to form 
there a new colony consisting of husbandmen, la- 
bourers, and ecclesiastics. After long and tedious 
discussions on the subject, his request was grant- 
ed : but having fairly made the experiment, he 
was obliged to abandon it, having lost most of the 
people who accompanied him in his project. From 
that time Las Casas, ashamed to show his bee, 
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4hut himself up in the convent of the Domini- 
cans at St. Domingo, and soon after assumed the 
habit of that order. But it is time to return to 
the Spanish discoveries. 

Velasquez, who conquered Cuba, still retained 
the government of that island as the deputy of 
Diego Columbus ; and under his prudent adminis- 
tration Cuba became one of the most flourishing 
of the Spanish settlements. The fame of , this al- 
lured thither many persons from the other colo- 
nies, in hopes of finding either some permanent 
establishment, or some employment for their ac- 
tivity. As Cuba lay to the west of all the islands 
occupied by the Spaniards, and as the ocean which 
stretches beyond it towards that quarter had not 
hitherto been explored, these circumstances natu- 
rally invited the inhabitants to attempt new disco- 
veries. An association was formed for this pur- 
pose, at the head of which was Francisco Hernan- 
dez Cordova. Velasquez approved of the design, 
and assisted in carrying it on. He and Cordova 
advanced money for the purchase of three small 
■ vessels, on which they embarked one hundred 
and ten men. They stood directly west, in con- 
formity to the opinion of the great Columbus, who 
uniformly maintained, that a westerly 
course would lead to the most important ^l5" 
discoveries. On the twenty-first day after 
their departure from St. Jago they saw land, 
which proved to be the eastern point of the large 
peninsula of Yucatan. As they approached the 
shore, five canoes came off full of people decently 
clad in cotton garments* Cordova endeavoured 
by small presents to gain the good will of these 
people. They, in return, invited the Spaniards 
to visit their habitations, with an appearance ef 
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cordiality : but they soon found that) if the people 
of Yucatan made progress io improvement be- 
yond their countrymen, they were likewise more 
artful and warlike. For though the cazique re- 
ceived Cordova with many tokens of friendship, 
he had posted a considerable body of his subjects 
in an ambush behind a thicket, who, upon a sig- 
nal given, rushed out and attacked the Spaniards 
with great boldness, and some degree of martial 
order. At the first flight of their arrows, fifteen 
of the Spaniards were wounded ; but the Indians 
were struck with terror by the explosion of the 
fire- arms, and so surprised at the execution done 
by them with the cross-bows, that they fled preci- 
pitately. Cordova quitted a country where he had 
met with such a fierce reception, carrying off two 
prisoners, together with the ornaments of a small 
temple, which he plundered in his retreat. He 
continued his course towards the west, and on the 
sixteenth day arrived at Campeachy, where the 
natives received him hospitably. As their water 
began to fail, they advanced and discovered a ri- 
ver at Potonchan, some leagues beyond Campea- 
chy. Cordova landed his troops in order to pro- 
tect the sailors while employed in filling the casks ; 
but notwithstanding this precaution, the natives 
rushed down upon them with such fury, and in 
such numbers, that forty-seven of the Spaniards 
were killed on the spot, and one man only of the 
whole body escaped unhurt. After this fatal re- 
pulse, nothing remained but to hasten back to 
Cuba with their shattered forces* In their pas- 
sage they suffered exquisite distress for want of 
water : some of them sunk under these calamities, 
and died by the way. Cordova, their commander, 
expired soon after they landed at Cuba* 
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Notwithstanding the disastrous conclusion of 
this expedition, it contributed rather to Animate 
than to damp the spirit of enterprise among the 
Spaniards* Velasquez encouraged their ardour, 
and fitted out, at his own expense, four ships ibra 
new enterprise. The command of it was given to 
Juan de Grijalva, who soon discovered that 
part of the continent which has ever since ^: -?" 
been known by the name of New Spain. 
They landed at a river which the natives called 
Tabasco; and the fame of their victory at Poton- 
chan having reached this place, the cazique re- 
ceived them amicably, and bestowed upon them 
some valuable presents. They next touched at 
Guaxaca, where they were received with the re- y 
spect paid to superior beings. The people per- 
fumed them as they landed with incense of gum- 
copal, and presented to them as offerings the 
.choicest delicacies of the country. They wei« 
extremely fond of trading with the new visitants ; 
and in six days the Spaniards obtained ornaments 
of gold to the value of more than 30001. in ex- 
change for European toys. The two prisoners 
whom they brought from Yucatan had hitherto 
served as interpreters ; but as they did not under- 
stand the language of this country, the Spaniards 
learned from the natives by signs, that they were 
subjects of a great monarch named Montezuma, 
whose dominion extended over that and many 
other provinces. Grijalva continued his course 
towards the west. He landed on a small isle 
.winch he called the isle of Sacrifices, because there 
the Spaniards beheld, for the first time, the horrid 
spectacle of human victims offered to the gods* 
He touched also at the island St. Juan de Ulua, 
from which place he dispatched Pedro de Alvarado, 
G2 
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one of hit officers, to Velasquez with a full ac- 
count of the important discoveries that he had 
made. In the mean time he proceeded along the 
coast as far as the river Panuco. Several of his 
officers were desirous of planting a colony in some 
proper station, in order that they might extend the 
dominion of their sovereign* This scheme, how- 
ever, appeared to Gfijalva too perilous to be at- 
tempted. He judged it more prudent to return to 
Cuba, having fulfilled the purpose of his voyage J 
which he did after an absence of six months. 

This was the longest as well as the most suc- 
cessful voyage which the Spaniards had made in 
the New World. As soon as Alvarado reached 
Cutaf Velasquea, transported with success so 
much beyond his expectations, immediately dis- 
patched a person in his confidence to carry this 
important intelligence to Spain, and to solicit such 
an increase of authority as might enable him to 
attempt projects on a much larger scale. With- 
out waiting for the return of his messenger, or for 
the arrival of Grijalva, of whom he became so 
jealous as to resolve to employ him no longer, he 
began. to prepare such a powerful armament as 
might prove equal to an enterprise of danger and 
importance. But before we enter upon a detailed 
account of the expedition on which Velasquez 
was intent, it may be proper to pause, and take a 
brief view of the New World when first discover- 
ed, and to contemplate the policy and manners of 
the rude tribes that occupied the parts of it with 
which the Spaniards were at this time acquainted. 
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flew of America when first discovered. lis vast 
Extent* Grandeur of it* Objects. Its Mountain*. 
Rivers. Lakes. Climate. Its uncultivated State. 
Its Soil. How America was peopled. Condition 
and Character of the Americans. All Savages, 
except the Mexicans and Peruvians. The bodily 

- Constitution* The Qualities of their Minds. Their 
domestic State. Their political Institutions. Their 
System of War. The Arts with which they 
were acquainted. Their religious Institutions. 
Detached Customs. General Review of their 
Virtues and Vices. 

TWENTY-SIX years had elapsed since Co- 
lumbus conducted Europeans to the New 
World. During that period the Spaniards had 
made great progress in exploring its various re- 
gions. They had sailed along the eastern coast 
of the continent, from the river De la Plata to the 
bottom of the Mexican Gulf, and had found that it 
stretched, without interruption, through this vast 
portion of the globe. They had discovered the 
great Southern Ocean, and acquired some know- 
ledge of the coast of Florida ; and though they 
pushed their discoveries no farther north, other 
nations had visited those parts which they had 
neglected. The English had sailed from Labra- 
dor to the confines of Florida, and the Portuguese 
had viewed the same regions. Thus, at this pe- 
riod, the extent of the New World was known 
almost from its northern extremity to 35 degrees 
south of the equator. The countries which stretch 
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from thence to the southern boundary of Ameri- 
ca, the great empire of Peru, and the interior 
state of the extensive dominions subject to the 
sovereigns of Mexico, were still undiscovered. 

When we contemplate the New World, we are 
struck with its immense extent. Columbus made 
known a new hemisphere, larger than either Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa, and not much inferior in 
dimensions to a third part of .the habitable globe. 
America is remarkable ako for its position $ it 
stretches from the northern polar circle to a high 
- southern latitude, more than 1500 miles beyond 
the farthest extremity of the old continent on that 
side of the line. A country of such extent passes 
through all the climates capable of becoming the 
habitation of man, and fit for yielding the various 
productions peculiar either to the temperate or to 
the torrid regions of the earth* 

Next to the extent of the New World, the gran- 
deur of the objects which it presents to view, is 
most apt to strike the eye of an observer. Nature 
seems to. have carried on her operations upon a 
larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to have 
distinguished the features of this country, by a pe- 
culiar magnificence. The .mountains in America 
are much superior in height to those in the other 
divisions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, 
which may be considered as the base of the Andes, 
is elevated farther above the sea than the top of the 
Pyrenees. This stupendous ridge of the Andes, 
no less remarkable for extent than elevation, rises 
in different places more than one third above the 
Peak of Teneriffe, the highest land in the ancient 
hemisphere. The Andes may literally be said to 
hide their heads in the clouds ; the storms often 
roll and the thunder bursts below their summits, 
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which, though exposed to the rays of the sun in 
the centre of the torrid zone, are covered with 
everlasting snows* 

From these lofty mountains descend rivers pro- 
portionally large, with which the streams in the 
ancient continent are not to be compared. The 
Maragnon, the Oronoco, the Plata, in South Ame- 
rica ; the Missisippi and St. Laurence, in North 
America, flow in such spacious channels, that 
long before they feel the influence of the tide, they 
resemble arms of the sea rather than rivers of 
fresh water. The lakes of the New World may 
properly be termed inland seas of fresh water, 
and there is nothing in the other parts of the 
globe which resembles the prodigious chain of 
lakes in North America. 

The New World is of a form extremely fa- 
vourable to commercial intercourse, on account of 
the numerous inlets of the ocean, the deep bays 
and gulfs, the surrounding islands, and being itself 
watered with a variety of navigable rivers. But 
what distinguishes America from other parts of 
the earth, is the peculiar temperature of its cli- 
mate, and the different laws to which it is subject, 
with respect to the distribution of heat and cold. 
The maxims which are founded upon the observa- 
tion of our hemisphere will not apply to the other. 
In the New World cold predominates. The ri- 
gour of the frigid zone extends over half of those 
regions which should be temperate by their posi- 
tion. Countries where the grape and the fig should 
ripen, are buried under snow one half of the year ; 
and lands situated under the same parallel with the 
most fertile and best cultivated provinces of Eu- 
rope, are chilled with perpetual frosts, which al- 
most destroy the power of vegetation. As we 
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advance to those parts of America which lie in 
the same parallel with provinces of Asia and 
Africa blessed with an uniform enjoyment of such 
genial warmth as is most friendly to life and to 
vegetation 9 the dominion of cold continues to be 
felt, and winter reigns, though during a short pe- 
riod, with extreme severity. If we proceed along 
the American continent into the torrid zone, we 
shall find the cold prevalent in the New World 
extending itself also to this region of the globe, 
and mitigating the excess of its fervour. While 
the negro on the coast of Africa is scorched with 
unremitting heat^the inhabitant of Peru breathes 
an air equally mild and temperate, and is per- 
fectly shaded under a canopy of grey clouds, 
which intercepts the fierce beams of the sun, 
without obstructing his friendly influence. 

Various causes combine in rendering the cli- 
mate of America so extremely different from that 
of the ancient continent* America advances nearer 
to the pole than either Europe or Asia. Both these 
have large seas to the north, which are open dur- 
ing part of the year, and even when covered with 
ice, the wind that blows over them is less intensely 
cold than that which blows over land in the same 
high latitudes. But in America the land stretches 
from the river St. Laurence towards the pole, and 
spreads out immensely to the west. A chain of 
enormous mountains, covered with snow and ice, 
runs through all this dreary region. The wind, 
in passing over such an extent of high and frozen 
land, becomes so impregnated with cold, that it 
acquires a piercing keenness, which it retains in its 
progress through warmer climates, and is not en- 
tirely mitigated until it reach the Gulf of Mexico, 
Pyer all the continent of North America a nortl>- 
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Westerly wind and excessive cold are synony- 
mous terms. Even in the most sultry weather, 
the moment that the wind veers to that quarter, 
its penetrating influencejis felt in a transition from 
heat to cold, no less violent than sudden. To this 
powerful cause may be ascribed the extraordinary 
dominion of cold, and its violent inroads into the 
southern provinces in that part of the globe- 
After contemplating those permanent and cha- 
racteristic qualities of the American continent, 
which arise from the peculiarity of its situation 
and the disposition of its parts, the next object that 
merits attention is its condition when first disco- 
vered as far as that depended on the industry and 
operations of man. The effects of human inge- 
nuity and labour are more extensive and consider- 
able than even our own vanity is apt at first to 
imagine. When we survey the face of the ha- 
bitable globe, no small part of that fertility and 
beauty which we ascribe to the hand of nature is 
the work of man. His efforts, when continued 
through a succession of ages, change the appear- 
ance, and improve the qualities of the earth. As 
a great part of the ancient continent has long been 
occupied by nations far advanced in arts and in- 
dustry, our eye is accustomed to view the earth 
in that form which it assumes when rendered fit 
to be the residence of a numerous race of men, and 
to supply them with nourishment. But in the 
New World the state of mankind was ruder, 
and the aspect of nature extremely different. Im- 
mense forests covered a great part of the uncul- 
tivated earth ; and as the hand of industry had not 
taught the rivers to run in a proper channel, or 
drained off the stagnating water, many of the most 
fertile plains were overflowed, or converted into 
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marshes. When the English began to settle in 
America, they termed the countries of which they 
took possession, The Wilderness. Nothing but the 
eager expectation of finding mines of gold could 
have induced the Spaniards to penetrate through 
the woods and marshes of America, where, at 
every step, they observed the extreme difference 
between the uncultivated face of nature, and that 
which it acquires under the hand of industry* 

The labour and operation of man not only im- 
prove and embellish the earth, but render it more 
wholesome and friendly to life* AH the provinces 
of America when first discovered were found to be 
extremely unhealthily* Great numbers of the first 
settlers were cut off by the unknown and violent 
diseases with which they were infected. Such as 
survived the rage of malady, were not exempted 
from the noxious influence of the climate. They 
returned to Europe feeble and emaciated, with 
complexions that indicated the unwholesome tem- 
perature of the country where they had resided* 

The uncultivated state of the New World af- 
fected also the qualities of its productions. The 
principle of life seems to have beenjess active and 
vigorous there than in the ancient continent. The 
different species of animals are much fewer in 
America than those of the other hemisphere. In 
the islands there were only four kinds of quadru- 
peds known ; the largest of which did not exceed 
the size of a rabbit. Of two hundred different 
kinds of animals spread over the face of the earth, 
only about one third existed in America at the time 
of its discovery. The same causes which checked 
the growth and the vigour of the more noble ani- 
— i- were friendly to the propagation and increase 
s and insects: the active principle of life 
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seems to waste its force in produetiotisof the infe* 
rior form. The air is often darkened with clouds 
of insects, and the ground covered with shocking 
and noxious reptiles. The country around Porto 
Bello swarms with toads, in such multitudes as 
hide the surface of the earth. At Guyaquil, snakes 
and vipers are hardly less numerous. Carthagena 
is infested with numerous flocks of bats which 
annoy both men and beast. In the islands, legions 
of ants have at different times consumed every 
vegetable production, and left the earth entirely 
bare, as if it had been burnt with fire* 

The birds of the New World are not distin- 
guished by qualities so conspicuous as those which 
we have observed in its quadrupeds. Birds are. 
more independent of man, and less affected by the 
changes which his industry and labour make upon 
the face of the earth. They have a greater pro- 
pensity to migrate from one country to another, 
and can gratify this instinct of their nature without 
difficulty or danger. Hence the number of birds 
common to both continents is much greater than 
that of quadrupeds ; and even such as are peculiar 
to America nearly resemble those with which 
mankind were acquainted in similar regions of the 
ancient hemisphere. The American birds of the 
torrid zone, like those of the climate of Asia and 
Africa, are deckt in plumage which dazzles the 
eye with the beauty ot its colours ; but nature, sa- 
tisfied with clothing them in this gay dress, has 
denied most of them that melody of sound and va- 
riety of notes which catch and delight the ear. The 
birds of the temperate climate there are less splen- 
did in their appearance, but they have voices of 
greater compass, and more melodious. In some 
districts of America the unwholesome temperature 
Vol. XXIV. H 
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virgin mould ; and in several places the inger 
I ty of the planter is still employed in di mini sh- 
its superfluous fertility, to bring it down to a 
t fit for profitable culture. 
/e are now to inquire how America was peot- 
. The theories and speculations of ingenious 
with respect to this subject would fill many 
:nes. Some have imagined that the people of 
rica were not the offspring of the same con> 
parent with the rest of mankind : others con- 
that they are descended from some remnant 
.e antediluvian ~ inhabitants of the earth who 
ved ,tt\e deluge, and accordingly suppose the 
ilized tribes to be the most ancient race of 
ie on the earth. There is hardly any nation 
the north to the SQuth pole to which some 
uary, in the extravagance of conjecture, has 
^scribed the honour of peopling of America* 
tout entering at Jarge upon this elaborate dis- 
tion, we may observe that from the conti- 
-, it is possible that America may have receiv- 
first inhabitants frorn pur continent, either by 
orth-west of Europeor the north-east of Asia. 
e seems, however, good reason for supposing 
he progenitors of all the American nations, 
Cape Horn to the southern confines of Labra- 
migrated from the latter rather than from the 
>er. The Esquimaux are the only people in 
j rica who, in their aspect or character, bear 
resemblance to the northern Europeans. 
y are manifestly a race of men distinct from 
lie other nations of the American continent, in 
,uage, disposition, and in habits of life. Their 
inal then may warrantably be traced up to the 
h of Europe. But among the other inhabitants 
vmerica there is such a striking similitude i* 
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(he form of their bodies, and the qualities of their 
minds, as to force us to pronounce them to he de- 
scended from one source. There may be a variety 
in the shades, but we can every where trace the 
same original colour. Each tribe has something 
peculiar which distinguishes it, but in all of them 
we discern certain features common to the whole 
race ; they have some resemblance to the rude 
tribes scattered over the north-east of Asia, but 
scarcely any to the nations settled in the northern 
extremities of Europe : we therefore refer them to 
Asiatic progenitors having settled in those parts of 
^America where the Russians have discovered the 
* proximity of the two continents, and spread gradu- 
ally over its various regions. This account of the 
progress of population in America coincides with 
the tradition of the Mexicans concerning their 
own origin. According to them their ancestors 
came from a remote country, situated to the 
north-west of Mexico. They point out the vari- 
ous stations as they advanced from this into the 
inferior provinces ; and it is precisely the same 
route which they must have held, if they had 
been emigrants from Asia. .The Mexicans, in 
describing the appearance of their progenitors, 
their manners, and habits of life at that period, 
exactly deliheate those rude Tartars from whom 
probably they sprung. 

The condition and character of the American 
nations, at the time when they became known to 
the Europeans, deserve more attentive considera- 
tion than the inquiry concerning their original. 
The latter is merely an object of curiosity, the for* 
meris one of che most important as well as instruc- 
tive researches that can occupy the philosopher or 
historian. To complete the history of the human 
mind; we must contemplate man in all those van* 
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eus situations in which he has been placed. We 
must follow him in his progress through the diffe- 
rent stages of society, and observe how the facul- 
ties of the understanding unfold ; we must attend 
to the efforts of his active powers, watch the va- 
rious emotions of desire and affection, as they rise 
in the breast, and mark whither they tend and 
with what they are exerted* 

In America, man appears under the rudest form 
in which we can conceive him to subsist. There 
were only two nations in this vast continent that 
had made any considerable progress in acquiring 
the ideas and adopting the institutions which be- 
long to polished societies. Their government and 
manners will fall naturally under our review in re- 
lating the discovery and conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. For the present our attention must be turn- 
ed to the small independent tribes which occupied 
every other part of America, to whom may be ap- 
plied the denomination of Savage. To conduct 
this inquiry with greater accuracy, it should be 
-rendered as simple as possible ; for this purpose it 
will be proper to consider, 

I. The bodily constitution of the Americans.— 
The human body is less affected by climate than 
that of any other animal. Man is the only living 
creature whose frame is at once so hardy, and so 
flexible, that he can spread over the whole earth, 
become the inhabitant of every region, and thrive 
and multiply under every climate. Subject, how- 
ever, to the general law of nature, the human 
body is not entirely exempt from the operation of 
climate, andjwhen exposed to the extremes of cold 
and heat, its size or vigour diminishes. The com- 
plexion of the Americans is of a reddish brown, 
yearly resembling the colour of copper; the t^air 
H % 
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of their beads is long, black, coarse, and without 
curl. They have no beard, and every part of their 
body is smooth* Their persons are of a foil size, 
extremely straight, and well proportioned. In the 
islands, the constitution of the natives was ex- 
tremely feeble and languid* On the continent (he 
human frame acquired greater firmness ; still the 
Americans were more remarkable for agility than 
strength. They resembled beasts of prey rather 
than animals formed for labour. They were not 
only averse from toil, but incapable of it ; and 
when compelled to work, they sunk under tasks 
which the people of the other continent would 
have performed with ease. The beardless coun- 
tenance and smooth skin of the American seem 
to indicate a defect of vigour. This peculiarity 
cannot be attributed to their mode of subsistence* 
For tho' the food of many Americans be extreme- 
ly insipid, as they are altogether unacquainted with 
the use of salt, rude tribes in other parts of the 
earth have subsisted on aliments equally simple, 
without any apparent diminution in their vigours 
As the external form of the Americans leads us 
to suspect that there is some natural debility in 
their frame, the smaHness of their appetite for food 
has been mentioned as a confirmation of this sus- 
picion. The quantity of food which men consume 
varies according to the temperature of the climate 
in which they live, the degree of activity which 
they exert, atid the natural vigour of their consti- 
tutions. Under the enervating heat of the torrid 
zone, and where men pass their days in indolence, 
they require less nourishment than the active inha- 
bitants of temperate or cold countries. But neither 
the warmth of the climate, nor their extreme lasi- 
nefcs, will account for the uncommon defect of 
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appetite among the Americans. The Spaniard* 
were astonished at this ; while on the other hand 
the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the 
Americans insatiably voracious, and they affirmed 
that one Spaniard devoured more in a day than 
ten Americans* 

A proof of some feebleness in their frame stilt 
more striking is the insensibility of the American* 
to the charms of beauty, and the power of love* 
The Americans are, in an amazing degree, stran- 
gers to the force of the first instinct of nature. In 
every part of the new world the natives treat their 
women with coldness and indifference. They are 
neither the objects of that tender attachment 
which takes place in civilized society, nor of that 
ardent desire conspicuous among rude nations. 
This difference of character must not be imputed 
i to physical causes alone, to the exclusion of the 
influence which political and moral causes have 
upon the constitution. Wherever the state of so- 
ciety is such as to create many wants and desires 
which cannot be satisfied without regular exertions 
of industry, the body, accustomed to labour, be* 
comes robust and patient of fatigue. The same 
reasoning will apply to what has been observed 
concerning their slender demand for food; for 
where the people are obliged to exert any unusual 
effort of activity in order to procure subsistence; 
their appetite is not inferior to that of other men. 
The operation of political and moral causes is sthl 
more conspicuous in modifying the degree of at- 
tachment between the sexes* In a state of high 
civilization this passkm, inflamed by restraint, rtf* 
fined by delicacy, and cherished by fashion, occu- 
pies and engrosses the heart. It is no longer a 
simple instinct of nature ; sentiment heightens the 
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ardour of desire, and the most tender emotions of 
which our frame is susceptible sooth and agitate 
the soul. This description, however, applies only 
to those who, by their situation, are exempted from 
the cares and labours of life. Among persons 
doomed by their condition to incessant toil, the 
dominion of passion is less violent ; their solicitude 
to procure subsistence, and to provide for the first 
demand of nature, leaves little leisure for attending 
to its second call. But if the nature of the inter- 
course between the sexes varies so much in persons 
ef different rank in polished society, the condition 
of man while he remains uncivilized must occasion 
a variation still more apparent. We may well sup- 
pose that amidst the hardships, the dangers, and 
the simplicity of savage life, where subsistence is 
always precarious and often scanty, where men are 
almost continually engaged in the pursuit of their 
enemies or in guarding against their attacks, and 
where neither dress nor reserve are employed as 
arts of female alurement, that the attention of the 
Americans to their women would be extremely 
feeble, without imputing this solely to any physi- 
cal defect or degradation in their frame. 

Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Ameri- 
cans, hardly any of them are deformed or muti- 
lated in any of their senses : and there is less va- 
riety in the human form throughout the New 
World than in the ancient continent. America 
contains no negroes, which is probably owing to 
the less degree of heat that is felt there to what 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone in Asia and Afri- 
ca are exposed to. Still, however, there are excep- 
tions to the general rule, and aconsiderable variety 
fcas been observed in three'districts. In the isthmus 
of Darien, we are told that there are people of alow 
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I tature, feeble frame, and of a colour that is a dead 
milk white : their skin is covered with a fine hairy 
down of a chalky white ; the hair of their heads, 
their eye*brows, and eye lashes, are of the same 
hue. Their eyes are of a singular form, and eo 
weak that they can hardly bear the light of the 
sun : but they see clearly by moon-light, and are 
most active and gay in the night. 

The second district that is occupied by inha* 
bitants differing in appearance from the other peo- 
ple of America is situated in a high northern lati* 
, tude, extending from the coast of Labrador towards 
the pole as far as the country is habitable. The 
people scattered over these dreary regions are 
known to the Europeans by the name of EsquW 
maux. They are of a middle size and robust, with 
heads of a disproportioned bulk, and feet as re* 
markably small. Their complexion inclines to the 
European white rather than to the copper colour 
of America, and they have beards which are some* 
times bushy and long. From these and other 
marks of distinction we may conclude that the Es- 
quimaux are a race different from the rest of the 
Americans. 

The inhabitants of the third district are the fa- 
mous Patagonians at the southern extremity of 
America. They 'are supposed to be one of the 
wandering tribes that occupy the region which 
extends from the river De la Plata to the strait»of 
Magellan. It has, however, been ascertained, by 
accurate observers, that the natives of Patagonia* 
though stout and well made, are not of such an 
extraordinary size as to be distinguished from the 
rest of the human species. The existence of this 
gigantic race of men seems then*to be one of those 
points in natural history, with respect to which a 
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cautious inquirer will hesitate, and suspend his as* 
sent, until more complete evidence shall decide 
whether he oughtto admit a fact seemingly incon- 
sistent with what reason and experience have dis- 
covered, concerning the structure and condition of 
man, in all the various situations in which he has 
been observed. 

In order to form a complete idea with respect to 
the constitution of the inhabitants of this and the 
other hemisphere, we should attend not only to the 
make and vigour of their bodies, but consider what 
degree of health they enjoy, and to what period of 
longevity they usually arrive. As most of them 
are unacquainted with the art of numbering, and 
all of them forgetful of what is past as they are 
improvident of what is to come, it is impossible to 
ascertain their age with any degree of precision. 
They seem, however, to be every where exempt 
from many of the distempers which afflict polished 
nations* None of the maladies which are the im- 
mediate offspring of luxury ever visited them ; and 
they have no names in their languages by which 
to distinguish this numerous train of adventitious 
evils. 

But whatever be the situation in which man is 
placed, he is born to suffer ; and his diseases in the 
savage state, though fewer in number, are, like 
those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in 
his mode of life, more violent and more fatal. If 
luxury engender and nourish distempers of one 
species, the rigours of savage life bring on those of 
another. In the savage state hardshi ps and fatigue 
violently assault the constitution : in polished so- 
cieties intemperance undermines it. It is not easy 
to determine which of them operates with most 
fetal effect, or tends most to abridge human life? 
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The influence of the former is certainly most ex- 
tensive. The pernicious consequences of luxury 
reach only to a few members in any community ; 
the distresses of savage life are felt by all. Upon 
the best evidence that can be obtained, it appears 
that the general period of human life is shorter 
among savages than in well regulated and indus* 
trious societies. 

II. After considering what appears to be pecu- 
liar in the bodily constitution of the Americans, we 
turn our attention towards the powers and qualities 
of their minds. As the individual advances from 
the ignorance and imbecility of the infant state to 
vigour and maturity of understanding, something 
similar to this may be observed in the progress of 
the species. With respect te it there is a period of 
infancy, during which several of the powers of the 
mind are not unfolded, and all are feeble and defec- 
tive in their operation. While the condition of 
man is simple and rude, his reason is but little ex- 
ercised, and his desires move within a narrow 
sphere. Hence the intellectual powers are ex- 
tremely limited, his emotions and efforts are few 
and languid. What among polished nations is 
called.speculative reasoning or research, is altoge* 
ther unknown in the rude state of society, and 
never becomes the occupation or amusement of 
the human faculties, until man becomes so far im* 
proved as to have secured the means of subsist* 
ence, as well as the possession of leizure and tran- 
quillity. The thoughts and attention of a savage 
are confined within the small circle of objects 
immediately conducive to his preservation or en- 
joyment Every thing beyond that is perfectly 
indifferent to him. While they highly prize 
suoh things as serve for present use or minister to 
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present enjoyment, they set no value upon those 
which ape not the object of some immediate want* 
When in the evening a Caribbee feels himself dis- 
posed to go to rest, no consideration will tempt 
him to sell his hammock : but in the morning, 
when he is sallying out to the business or pas*- 
time of the day, he will part with it for the 
slightest toy that catches his fancy. Among 
civilized nations 'arithmetic, or the art of num- 
bering, is deemed an essential science, but 
among savages, who have no property to estimate, 
no hoarded treasures to count, no variety of ob* 
jeets or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arith- 
metic is a superfluous and useless art. According- 
ly among some tribes in America it seems to be 
quite unknown* There are many that cannot reck- 
on further than three; several can proceed as far as 
ten or twenty, but when they would convey an idea 
of any number beyond these, they point to the 
hairs of their head, intimating that it is equal to 
them, or with wonder declare it to be so great that 
it cannot be reckoned. In other respects the exer- 
cise of the understanding among rude nations is 
still more limited. The first ideas of every human 
being must be such as he receives by his senses. 
But in the mind of man, while in the savage state, 
there seem to be hardly any ideas but what enter 
by this avenue. The objects around him are pre- 
sented ttf his eye ; and such as may be subservient 
to his use, or can gratify any of his appetites, at- 
tract his notice ; he. views the rest without curio- - 
sity and attention. The active efforts of the mind 
are few, and on most occasions languid. The de- 
sires of simple nature are few, and where a favour- 
able climate yields almost spontaneously what suf- 
fices to gratify them, they excite no violent emo- 
tion. Hence the people of the several tribes in 
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America waste their life in indolence : they will 
continue whole days stretched in their hammocks 
or seated on the earth, in perfect idleness, without 
changing their posture or raising their eyes from 
the ground, or uttering a single word. Such is 
their aversion from labour, that neither the hope 
of future good nor the apprehension of future evil 
can surmount it. The cravings of hunger may 
rouse them, but the exertions which these occa- 
sion are of short duration. They feel not the 
force of those powerful springs which give vigour 
to the movements of the mind, and urge the pa- 
tient hand of industry to persevere in its efforts. 
Man cannot continue long in this state of feeble in- 
fancy. He was made for industry and action, and 
the powers of his nature, as well as the necessity 
of his condition, urge him to fulfil his destiny. Ac- 
cordingly, among most of the American nations, 
especially those seated in the rigorous climates, 
some efforts are employed and some previous pre- 
cautions taken for securing subsistence, but labour 
is deemed ignominious and degrading. It is only 
to work of a certain kind that man will deign to 
put his hand. The greater part is devolved en- 
tirely upon the women. One half of the com- 
munity remains inactive, while the other is borne 
down with the multitude and variety of its occupa- 
tions. Thus their industry is partial, and the fore- 
sight which regulates it is no less limited. A re- 
markable instance of this occurs in the chief ar- 
rangement with respect to their manner of living. 
They depend for their subsistence during one part 
of the year on fishing ; during another on hunting ; 
during a third on the produce of their agriculture. 
Though experience has taught them to foresee 
the return of those various seasons, and to make 
Vol. XXIV. I 
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provision for the exigencies ot each ; they either 
want sagacity to proportion this provision to their 
consumption, or are so incapable of any command 
over their appetites, that from their inconsiderate 
waste they often feel the calamities of famine as 
severely as the rudest tribes. What they suffer 
one year does not augment their industry, or ren- 
der them more provident to prevent similar dis- 
tresses. This inconsiderable thoughtlessness a- 
bout futurity, the effect of ignorance, and the 
cause of sloth, accompanies and characterizes man 
in every stage of savage life, and he is often least 
solicitous about supplying his wants, when the 
means of supplying them are most precarious, 
and procured with the greatest difficulty 4 

III. After viewing the bodily constitution of 
the Americans, and contemplating the powers of 
their minds, we are led to consider them as unit- 
ed together in society. The domestic state is the 
first and most simple form of human association. 
The union of the sexes among different animals is 
of longer or shorter duration, in proportion . to 
the ease or difficulty of rearing their offspring. 
Among those tribes where the season of infancy 
is short, and the young soon acquire vigour or 
agility, no permanent union is formed. Nature 
commits the care of training up the offspring to 
the mother alone, and her tenderness without 
any other assistance is equal to the task. But 
where the state of infancy is long and helpless, 
and the joint assiduity of both parents is requisite 
in tending their feeble progeny, there a more in- 
timate connexion takes place, and continues till 
the new race is grown up to full maturity. As 
the infancy of men is more feeble and helpless 
than that of any other animal, the union between 
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husband and wife came early to be considered as 
a permanent contract. In America, even among 
the rudest tribes, a regular union between hus- 
band and wife was universal, and in those districts 
where subsistence was scanty, and the difficulty of 
maintaining a family was great, the man confined 
himself to one wife. In warmer and more fer- 
tile provinces, the inhabitants increased the num- 
ber of their wives. In some countries the mar- 
riage union subsisted during life ; in others it 
was dissolved on very slight pretexts. 

But in whatever light the Americans consider- 
ed the obligation of this contract, the condition of 
the women was equally humiliating and misera- 
ble. To despise, and to degrade, the female sex, 
is the characteristic of the savage state in every 
part of the globe. Man, proud of excelling in 
strength and courage, the chief marks of pre-emi- 
nence among a rude people, treats woman as an 
inferior, with disdain. In America the condition 
of the women is so peculiarly grievous, and their 
depression so complete, that servitude is a name 
too mild to describe their wretched state, A wife t 
among most tribes, is no better than a beast of 
burthen, destined to every office of labour and fa- 
tigue ; while the men loiter out the day in sloth, 
or spend it in amusement, the women are con- 
demned to incessant toil. Tasks are imposed on 
them without pity, and services are received with- 
out complacency or gratitude. Every circum- 
stance reminds women of this mortifying inferio- 
rity. They must approach their lords with reve- 
rence, regard them as more exalted beings, and 
are not permitted to eat in their presence* In 
some districts of America this dominion is so 
grievous and so sensibly felt, that women, in a 
wild emotion of maternal tenderness, have dc- 
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stroyed their female children in their infancy, in 
order to deliver them from that intolerable bon- 
dage to which they knew they were doomed. It 
is owing, perhaps, in some measure, to this state 
of depression, that women in rude nations are far 
from prolific. The vigour of their constitution is 
exhausted by excessive fatigue, and the wants and 
distresses of savage life are so numerous, as to in- 
duce them to take precautions in order to prevent 
too rapid an increase of their progeny. Among 
some of the least polished tribes, whose industry 
and foresight do not extend so far as to make any 
regular provision for their own subsistence, it is a 
Tuaxim not to burthen t emselves with rearing 
more than two children ; and no such numerous 
families as are frequent in civilized societies are to 
be found among men in a savage state. When 
twins are born, one of them is commonly aban- 
doned, and when a mother dies while she is nurs- 
ing a child, all hope of preserving its life fails, and 
it is buried together with her in the same grave. 
Thus their experience of the difficulty of training 
up an infant to maturity, amidst the hardship- of 
savage life, often stifles the voice of nature among 
the Americans, and suppresses the strong emo- 
tions of paternal tenderness. 

But though necessity compels the inhabitants of 
America thus to set bounds to the increase of their 
families, they are not deficient in affection and at- 
tachment to their offspring. As long as their pro- 
geny continue feeble and helpless, no people ex- 
ceed them in tenderness and care. But in the 
savage state, the affection of parents ceases almost 
as soon as their offspring attain maturity. Little 
instruction fits them for that mode of life, to which 
they are destined. The parents, when they have 
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conducted them through the helpless years of in- 
fancy, leave them afterwards at entire liberty. Even 
in their tender age, they seldom advise or admo- 
nish, and never chide or chastise them. They suf- 
fer them to be absolute masters of their own ac- 
tions* In an American hut, a father, mother, and 
their posterity live together, like persons assem- 
bled by mere accident, without seeming to feel 
the obligation of the duties mutually arising from 
this connexion. Parents are not objects of greater 
regard than other persons. They treat them al- 
ways with neglect, and often with such harshness 
and insolence, as to fill those who have been wit- 
nesses of their conduct with horror. Thus the 
ideas which seem to be natural to man in his sa- 
vage state, as they result from his circumstances 
and condition in that period of his progress, affect 
the two capital relations in domestic life. They 
render the union between husband and wife une- 
qual. They shorten the duration and weaken the 
force of the connexion between parents and chil- 
dren. 

IV. From the domestic state of the Americans, 
we turn to their political institutions. Ail the peo- 
ple of America, now under review, may be com- 
prehended under the general denomination of sa- 
vage, but the advances which they had made in 
the art of procuring to themselves subsistence 
were very unequal. On the extensive plains of 
South America, man appears in the rudest state 
in which he has ever been observed, or perhaps 
can exist. Several tribes depend entirely upon the 
bounty of nature for subsistence. They discover 
no solicitude, they employ little foresight, they 
scarcely exert any industry to secure what is ne- 
cessary for their support. They neither sow nor 
I 2 
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plant ; even the culture of the manioc^ of which 
the cassada bread is made, is an art too intricate for 
their ingenuity or too fatiguing to their indolence. 
What the earth produces spontaneously, supplies 
them with food during part of the year ; and at 
other times they subsist by fishing, or by hunting* 
But the life of a hunter gradually leads roan to 
a state more advanced. The chase affords but an 
uncertain maintenance. If a savage trust to Iris 
bow alone for food, he and his family will be of- 
ten reduced to extreme distress. Their experience 
of this surmounts the abhorrence of labour natural 
to savage nations, and compels them to have re- 
course to culture as subsidiary to hunting. There 
is scarcely through the whole of America, a single 
nation of hunters which does not practise some 
species of cultivation. 

The agriculture of the Americans is, however, 
neither extensive nor laborious : all they aim at is 
to supply the defects offish and game. On the 
southern continent the natives confined their in- 
dustry to rearing a few plants, which in a rich soil 
and warm climate were easily trained to matu- 
rity. .The maize, the manioc, the plantain, the 
potatoe, and the pimento tree, are almost the only 
species of plants upon which the American tribes 
of hunters bestowed any care. Two circumstan- 
ces common to all the savage nations of America, 
concurred with those already mentioned in render- 
ing their agriculture imperfect) and in circum- 
scribing their power in all their operations. They 
had no tame animals, and were unacquainted with 
the useful metals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest 
state, appears as lord of the creation, giving law to 
various tribes of animals which he has tamed and 
reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his 
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prey on the horse which he has reared ; or tends 
his numerous herds, which furnish him both with 
food and clothing: the Arab has rendered his 
camel docile, and avails himself of its persevering 
strength : the Laplander has formed the rein-deer 
to be subservient to his will ; and even the people 
of Kamtschatka have trained their dogs to labour. 
This command over the inferior creatures is one 
of the noblest prerogatives of man, and among the 
greatest efforts of his wisdom and power. Without 
this, his dominion is incomplete : he is a monarch 
who has no subjects, a master without servants) 
and must perform every operation by the strength 
. of his own arm. Such was the condition of all 
the rude nations of America. Their reason was so 
little improved, or their union so incomplete, that 
they seem not to have been conscious of the supe- 
riority of their nature, and suffered all the animal 
creation to retain its liberty, without establishing 
their own authority over any one species. Most of 
the animals, indeed, which have been rendered do- 
mestic in our continent, do not exist in the New 
World ; but those peculiar to it are neither so 
fierce nor so formidable as to have exempted them 
from servitude. There are some animals of the 
same species in both continents. But the rein- 
deer which has been tamed to the yoke in one he- 
misphere, runs wild m the other. The bison of 
America is manifestly of the same species with 
the horned cattft* of the other hemisphere, and 
might have been rendered useful to the wants of 
the inhabitants. But a savage, in that uncultivated 
state in which the Americans were discovered, is 
the enemy of the other animals, not their sufierior. 
He wastes and destroys, but knows not how to 
multiply or to govern them. This, perhaps, is the 
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most notable distinction between the inhabitants 
of the Ancient and New World, and a high pre- 
eminence of civilized men above such as continue 
rude* Suppose them, even when most improved) 
to be deprived of their useful ministry, their em- 
pire over nature must, in some measure, cease, 
and be incapable of such arduous undertakings as 
their assistance enables him to execute with ease* 
It is a doubtful point, whether the dominion of 
man over the animal creation, or his acquiring the 
use of metals, has contributed most to extend his 
power. The aera of this important discovery is 
unknown, and in our hemisphere very remote. 
Nature completes the formation of some metals : 
gold, silver, and copper, are found in their perfect ' 
state in the clefts of rocks, in the sides of moun- 
tains, or in the channels of rivers. These were 
accordingly the metals first known, and first ap- 
plied to use. But iron, the most serviceable of all, 
and to which man is most indebted, is never disco- 
vered in its perfect form ; it must feel twice the 
force of fire, and go through two laborious pro- 
cesses before it become fit for use. All the sa- 
vage tribes scattered over America were totally 
unacquainted with the metals which their soil 
prodaces in abundance, if we except some tri- 
fling quantity of gold. Their devices to supply 
this want of the serviceable metals were extremely 
awkward. The most simple operation was to 
them an undertaking of immense labour and dif- 
ficulty. To fell a tree with no other instruments 
than hatchets of stone was employment for a 
month. To form a canoe into shape and to hol- 
low it, consumed more time than is now expended 
in building a hundred sail of the line. Their 
operations in agriculture were equally slow and 
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defective ; and they were more indebted for the 
increase to the fertility of the soil than to their 
own industry. It is not wonderful then, that peo- 
ple without the assistance of tame animals should 
have made so little progress in cultivation, — that 
they must be considered as depending for subsist- 
ence on fishing and hunting, rather than on the 
fruits of their own labour. 

From this description of the mode of subsisting 
among the rude American tribes, the form and 
genius of their political institutions may be de- 
duced ; and we are enabled to trace various circum- 
stances of distinction between them and more ci- 
vilized nations. 

1* They were divided into small independent 
communities* While hunting is the chief source 
of subsistence, a vast extent of territory is requisite 
for supporting a small number of people. In pro- 
portion as men multiply and unite, the wild anU 
mals, on which they depend for food, diminish, or 
fly to a greater distance from the haunts of their 
enemy. The increase of a society in this state is 
limited by its own nature, and the members of it 
must either disperse or fall upon some better me- 
thod of procuring food than by hunting. They 
cannot form into large communities, because it 
would be impossible to find subsistence. This was 
the state of the American tribes ; the numbers in 
each were inconsiderable, though scattered over 
countries of large extent. In America the -word 
nation is not of the same import as in other parts 
of the globe. It is applied to small societies not 
exceeding, perhaps, two or three hundred persons, 
but occupying provinces greater than some king- 
doms of Europe* The country of Guiana, though 
of larger extent than France, and divided among a 
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greater number of nations, did not contain more 
than 35,000 inhabitants. In the provinces which 
border on the Oronoko one may travel several hun- 
dred miles, in different directions, without finding 
a single hut, or observing the footsteps of a human 
creature. In North America, where the climate 
is more rigorous, and the soil less fertile, the de- 
solation is still greater, and journies of several hun- 
dred leagues have been made through uninhabited 
plains and forests. As long as hunting continues 
to be the chief employment of man, and to whicl> 
he trusts for subsistence, he can hardly be said to 
have occupied the earth. 

2. Nations which depend upon hunting are, in 
a great measure, strangers to the idea of property • 
As the animals on which the hunter feeds are not 
bred under his inspection, nor nourished by his 
care, he can claim no right to them while they are 
wild in the forest. They belong alike to all ; and 
thither, as to a general store, all repair for suste- 
nance. The same principles by which they regu- 
late their chief occupations extend to that which 
is subordinate. Even agriculture lias not intro- 
duced a complete idea of property. As the men 
hunt, the women labour together, and after they 
have shared the toils of seed-time, they enjoy the 
harvest in common. Thus the distinctions arising 
from inequality of property are unknown. The 
terms of rich and poor enter not into their lan- 
guage, and being strangers to property, they are 
unacquainted with what is the great object of law 
and policy, and with tiie arrangements of regular 
government. 

- 3. People in this state retain a high sense of 
equality and independence. All are freemen, all 
feel themselves to be such, and assert with firm- 
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itsst the rights which belong to that condition. 
Accustomed to be the absolute masters of their 
own conduct, they disdain to execute the orders 
of another ; and having never known control, tliejr 
will not submit to correction. Maay of the Ame- 
ricans when they found that they were treated as 
slaves by the Spaniards died of grief, many de- 
stroyed themselves in despair. 

4. Among people in this state, government can 
assume little authority, and the sense of civil sub- 
ordination must remain very imperfect. While 
the idea of property is unknown, or incompletely 
conceived, while the spontaneous productions of 
the earth, as well as the fruits of industry, are con- 
sidered as public stock, there can hardly be any 
such subject of difference among the members of 
the same community as will require the hand of 
authority to interpose in order to adjust it. Where 
the right of exclusive possession is not introduced, 
the great object of law and jurisdiction does not 
exist. When the members of a tribe are called 
into the field against a common enemy, they per- 
ceive that they are part of a political body. But 
during the intervals between such common efforts, 
they seem scarcely to feel the ties of political un- 
ion. The names of magistrate and subject are not 
in use. The right of revenge is left in private 
hands. If violence be committed, the power of 
punishment belongs not to the community, but to 
the family or friends of the person injured or slain. 
The object of government among savages is ra- 
ther foreign than domestic. They labour to pre- 
serve union among themselves that they may 
watch the motions of their enemies, and act against 
them with vigour and concert. Such was the 
form of political order established among the 
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greater part of the American nations, and this de- 
scription will apply, with little variation, to every 
people, both in its northern and southern division, 
who have advanced no farther in civilization than 
to add some slender degree of agriculture to fish* 
ing and hunting. 

In the New World, as well as in other parts of 
the globe, cold or temperate countries appear to be 
the favourite seat of freedom and independence. 
There the mind, like the body, is firm and vigor- 
ous. These men, conscious of their own dignity, 
stoop with reluctance to the yoke of servitude. 
In warmer climates men acquiesce, almost without 
a struggle, in the dominion of a superior. Ac- 
cordingly, proceeding from north to south along 
the continent of America, we shall find the power 
of those vested with authority gradually increasing, 
and the spirit of the people more tame and passive. 
In Florida the authority of the sachems, caziques, 
or chiefs, was not only permanent but hereditary. 
They were distinguished by peculiar ornaments, 
and enjoyed the prerogatives of sovereign power. 
Among the Natchez, a tribe now extinct, former- 
ly situated on the banks of the Missisippi, the 
body of the people was considered as formed only 
for subjection. The great chief was reputed to be 
a being of a superior nature, the brother of the 
sun, and the sole object of their worship. His will 
was the law, to which all yielded implicit obedi*. 
ence. Nor did their dominion end with life, but 
their principal officers, their favourite wives, toge- 
ther with many domestics, were sacrificed at their 
tombs, that they might be attended in the next 
world by the same persons who served them in 
this : and such was the reverence in which they 
were held, that those victims welcomed death with 
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exultation ; deeming it a recompense of their fi- 
delity, and a mark of distinction, to be selected to 
accompany their deceased masters. In Hispanio- 
la, Cuba, and the larger islands, the caziques or 
chiefs, possessqd extensive power. Their subjects 
executed their orders without hesitation. They 
.delivered their mandates as the oracles of heaven, 
and pretended to possess the power of regulating 
the seasons, and of dispensing rain or sunshine, 
according as.their subjects stood in need of them* 

V. After examining the political institutions of 
the rude nations in America, we are next to con- 
sider their provision for public security and de- 
fence* The small tribes dispersed over America 
are not only independent and unconnected, but 
engaged in perpetual hostilities with one another. 
Though most are strangers to the idea of separate 
property vested in any individual, the rudest of the 
American nations are well acquainted with the 
rights of each community to its own dominions. 
This right they hold to be perfect and exclusive, 
entitling the possessor to oppose the encroachment 
of neighbouring tribes* As their territories are 
extensive, and the boundaries of them not exactly 
ascertained* innumerable subjects of dispute arise, 
which seldom terminate without bloodshed. Even 
in this simple and primitive state of society, in- 
terest is a source of discord, and often prompts 
savage tribes to take arms, in order to repel or 
punish such as encroach on the forests or plains 
to which they trust for subsistence. But inter- 
est is not so much the motive with savage nations 
to commence hostilities as the principle of re- 
venge, which acquires a degree of force unknown 
among those whose passions are dissipated by the 

Vol. XXIV. K 
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variety of their occupations and pursuits. The de- 
sire of Tengeance } which takes possession of the 
heart of savages, resembles the extinctive rage of 
an animal rather than the passion of a man* It turns 
with indiscriminating fury even against inanimate 
objects. If struck with an arrow in battle, they 
will tear it from the wound, break and bite it with 
their teeth, and dash it on the ground. When un- 
der the dominion of this passion, man becomes 
the most cruel of animals. He neither pities, nor 
forgives, nor spares. 

The force of this passion is so well understood 
by the Americans themselves, that they always ap- 
ply to it in order to excite the people to take arms. 
" The bones of our countrymen," say they, " lie 
uncovered. Their spirits cry against us : they 
must be appeased. Let us go and devour the 
people by whom they were slain. Sit no longer 
inactive on your mats ; lift the hatchet ; console 
the spirits of the dead, and tell them that they shall 
be avenged." Animated with such exhortations, 
the youths raise the song of war, and burn with 
impatience to embrue their hands in the blood of 
their enemies. A leader is chosen, but no man is 
constrained to follow him. Each individual is still 
master of his own conduct, and his engagement in 
the service is perfectly voluntary. 

The maxims by which they regulate their mili- 
tary operations, though extremely different from 
those which take place among more civilized peo- 
ple, are well suited to their political state, and the 
nature of the country in which they act. Their 
armies are not incumbered with baggage or mili- 
tary stores. Each warrior, besides his arms, carries 
his mat, and a small bag of pounded maize, and 
with these he is completely equipped for any ser- 
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vice. While at a distance from the enemy's fron- 
tier, they support themselves by hunting or fish- 
ing. As they approach nearer to the territories of 
the nation which they intend to attack) ihey col- 
lect their troops and advance with greater caution. 
Even in their most active wars they proceed whol- 
ly by stratagem. They place no glory in attacking 
their enemies with open force. To surprise and 
destroy is the greatest merit of a commander, and 
the highest pride of his followers. They regard it 
as the extreme of folly to meet an enemy who is 
on his guard, upon equal terms, or to give him bat- 
tle in an open field. The most distinguished suc- 
cess is a disgrace to a leader, if it has been pur- 
chased with any considerable loss of his followers ; 
and they never boast of a victory, if stained with 
the blood of their own countrymen. To fall in bat- 
tle, instead of being reckoned an honourable death, 
is a misfortune which subjects the memory of a 
warrior to the imputation of rashness and impru- 
dence. 

This system of warfare was universal in Ame- 
rica, and the small uncivilized tribes dispersed 
through its different regions and climates display 
more craft than boldness in carrying on hostilities. 
But where their communities are more populous, 
so that they can act with considerable force, and 
can sustain the loss of several of their members, 
without being sensibly weakened, the military ope- 
rations of the Americans more nearly resemble 
those of other nations. Though vigilance and at- 
tention are qualities chiefly requisite where the 
object of war is to deceive or surprise, yet, when 
the Americans are led into the field in parties, they 
can seldom be brought to observe the precautions 
most essential to their own security* Such is the 
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difficulty of accustoming savages to subordination, 
or to act in concert ; such is their impatience un- 
der restraint, that it is rarely they can be brought 
to conform themselves to the counsels and direc- 
tions of their leaders. They never station senti- 
nels around the place where they rest at night ; 
and, after marching some hundred of miles to sur- 
prise an enemy, are often surprised themselves, 
and cut off, while sunk in a profound sleep, as if 
they were not within the reach of danger. 

If they catch an enemy unprepared, they rush 
upon them with the utmost ferocity ; and tearing 
off the scalps of all those who fail victims to their 
rage, they carry home those strange trophies in 
triumph. But they are still more solicitous to seize 
prisoners, whom, in their return, they guard from 
insult, and treat with humanity. As soon, however, 
as they approach their own frontier, some of their 
number are dispatched to inform their country- 
men of the success of the expedition. Then the 
prisoners begin to feel the wretchedness of* their 
condition. The women of the village, together 
with the youth who have not attained the age of 
bearing arms, assemble, and, forming themselves 
into two lines, through which the prisoners must 
pass, beat and bruise them with sticks or stones in 
a cruel manner. After this first gratification of 
their rage, follow lamentations for the loss of such 
of their countrymen as have fallen in the service, 
accompanied with words and actions which seem 
to express the utmost anguish and grief. But in a 
moment, on a signal being given, their tears cease, 
and they begin to celebrate their victory with all 
the wild exultations of a barbarous triumph. The 
fate of the prisoners remains still undecided. The 
old men deliberate concerning it. Some are des* 
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tined to be tortured to death, in order to satiate 
the revenge, of the conquerors; some to replace 
the members which the community has lost in that 
and former wars* They who are reserved for this 
milder fate, are led to the huts of those whose 
friends have been killed. The women meet them 
at the door, and, if they receive them, their suffer- 
ings are at an end. They are adopted into the fa- 
mily, and thenceforward are treated with all the 
tenderness due to a father, a brother, a husband, 
or a friend. But if the women refuse to accept of 
the prisoner who is offered to them, his doom is 
fixed. No power can then save him from death. 
Those thus devoted to death are tied to a stake, 
and all who are present, men, women, and chil- 
dren, rush upon them like furies. Every species 
of torture is applied that rancour or revenge can 
invent. Nothing sets bounds to their rage, but 
the fear of abridging the duration of their ven- 
geance by hastening the death of the sufferers ; 
and such is their cruel ingenuity in tormenting, 
that they often prolong this scene of anguish for 
several days. In spite of all they suffer, the vic- 
tims continue to chant their death-song with a 
firm voice ; boast of their own exploits ; insult 
their tormentors, and warn them of the vengeance 
which awaits them on account of what they are 
now doing* To display undaunted fortitude in 
such dreadful situations is the noblest triumph of 
a warrior. Animated with this thought, they en- 
dure, without a groan, what seems almost impos- 
sible for human nature to sustain. They appear 
not only insensible of pain, but to court it : " For- 
bear,' 1 said an aged chief of the Iroquois, when 
his insults had provoked one of his tormentors to 
wound him with a knife, " forbear these stabs of 
K2 
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your knife 9 and rather let me die by fire, that those 
dogs, your allies, from beyond the sea, may learn 
by my example to suffer like men." 

This barbarous scene is often succeeded by one 
no less shocking, namely, that of eating their ene- 
mies. Human flesh was never used as common 
food in any country ; the rancour of revenge first 
prompted men to this barbarous action. The 
fiercest tribes devoured none but prisoners taken 
in war, or such as they regarded as enemies. The 
perpetual hostilities carried on among the Ame- 
rican tribes are productive of fatal effects : the 
loss of men is considerable among them, in pro- 
portion to the degree of population. Sensible of 
this decay, there are tribes which endeavour to re- 
cruit their national force, when exhausted, by 
adopting prisoners taken in war, and by this ex- 
pedient prevent their total extinction. The prac- 
tice, however, is not universally received. Re- 
sentment operates more powerfully among sava- 
ges than considerations of policy. 

But though war be the chief occupation of men 
in their rude state, and to excel in it their highest 
distinction and pride, their inferiority is always 
manifest when they engage in competition with 
polished nations. Destitute of that foresight which 
discerns and provides for remote events, they are 
strangers to union and mutual confidence, and in- 
capable of subordination. Savage nations may 
astonish a disciplined enemy by their valour, but 
seldom prove formidable to him by their conduct ; 
and when the contest is of long continuance, must 
yield to superior knowledge. 

VI. The arts of rude nations unacquainted with 
the use of metals hardly merit any attention on 
their own account, but are worthy of some notice, 
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as they serve to display the genius and manners of 
man in this stage of his progress. The first dis- 
tress a savage must feel will arise from the man- 
ner in which his body is affected by the heat, or 
cold, or moisture, of the climate under which he 
lives ; and his first care will be to provide some 
covering for his defence. In the warmer and more 
mild climates of America none of the rude tribes 
were clothed. To most of them nature had not 
even suggested any idea of impropriety in being 
altogether uncovered. Others were satisfied with 
some slight covering, such as decency required. 
But though naked, they were not unadorned.— 
They dressed their hair in different forms. They 
fastened bits of gold, or shells, or shining stones,in 
their ears, their noses, and cheeks. They stained 
their skins with great variety of figures, and spent 
much time, and submitted to great pain in orna* 
menting their persons in this fantastic manner. 
Vanity, however, which finds endless occupation 
for ingenuity and invention in nations where dress 
has become a complex and intricate art, is circum- 
scribed within so narrow bounds, and is confined 
to so few articles among naked savages, that they 
are not satisfied with those simple decorations, and 
have a wonderful propensity to alter the natural 
form of their bodies, in order to render it, as they 
imagine, more perfect and beautiful. This prac- 
tice was universal among the rudest of the Ame- 
rican tribes, and the operations for that purpose 
began as soon as the infant was born. In all their 
attempts either to adorn or new-model their per- 
sons, it seems to have been less the object of the 
Americans to please, or t© appear beautiful, than 
to give an air of dignity and terror to their aspect. 
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Their regard to dress had more reference to war 
than to gallantry. 

The next object to dress that will engage the 
attention of the savage, is to prepare a habitation 
which may afford him a shelter by day and a re- 
treat by night. Some of the American tribes had 
advanced so little beyond the primeval simplicity of 
nature, that they had no houses at all. During the 
day they take shelter from the scorching rays of 
the sun under thick trees; at night they form a 
shed with their branches and leaves. In the rainy 
season they retire into coves formed by the hand 
of nature, or hollowed out by their own industry. 
Others sojourn in temporary huts which they erect 
with little labour, and abandon without concern. 
The inhabitants of those vast plains which are de- 
luged with periodical rains, raise houses upon 
piles fastened in the ground, or place them among 
the boughs of trees, and are thus safe amidst that 
wide extended inundation which surrounds them. 
Such were the first essays of the rudest Ameri- 
cans towards providing themselves with habita- 
tions. One circumstance merits attention, as it is 
singular, and illustrates the character of the people. 
Some of their houses are so large as to afford ac- 
commodation for a hundred persons. These are 
built for the reception of different families which 
dwell together under the same roof, and often 
round a common fire, without separate apart- 
ments, or any kind of partition between the spaces 
which they respectively occupy. As soon as men 
have acquired distinct ideas of property, or when 
they are so much attached to their females as to 
watch them with care and jealousy, families, of 
course, divide and settle in separate houses, where 
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. they can secure and guard whatever fchcy wish to 
preserve. 

After making some provision for his dress and 
habitation, a savage will perceive the necessity of 
preparing proper arms with which to assault or 
repel an enemy. This, accordingly, has eaTly ex- 
ercised the ingenuity and invention of all rude na- 
tions. The first offensive weapons were doubtless 
such as chance presented, and the first attempts to 
improve upori these were extremely awkward and 
simple. Clubs and lances armed with flints and 
bones are weapons known to the rudest nations. 
But for the purpose of annoying their enemies 
while at a distance, the bow and arrow is the* 
xftqst easy invention. This weapon is familiar to 
the inhabitants- of every quarter of the globe; 
Some of the tribes in America were so destitute of 
art and ingenuity that they had not attained to 
the discovery of this simple invention, and seem to 
have beeii unacqainted with the use of any missive 
weapon . The sling was little known to the people 
of North America, but in several of the province*' 
of Chili) and those of Patagonia, they fastened' 
stones about the size of a fist to each end of a 
leathern thong eight feet in length, and, swinging- 
these round their heads, threw thefhwlth suchxlex- 
terity that they seldom missed the object at which 
they aimed. 

Among people whose food and habitations am 
perfectly simple, their domestic utensil* are few 
and rude. Some of the southern tribes had dis- 
covered the art of forming vessels of earthen 
ware, and baking them in the sun so that they could 
endure the fire. In North America, they hollowed 
a piece of hard wood into the form of a kettle, and 
filling it with water, brought it to boil by putting 
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red-hot stones in it*. These vessels they used in 
preparing part of their provisions, and this may be 
considered as a step towards refinement and luxu- 
ry : for in the rudest state, men were not acquainted 
with any method of dressing their victuals but by 
roasting them on the fire; and among several 
tribes in America this is the only species of cook- 
ery yet known. But the master-piece of art 
among the savages of America is in the construc- 
tion of their canoes. An Esquimaux shut up in his 
boat of whale-bone, covered with the skin of seals, 
can brave that stormy ocean on which the barren- 
ness of his country compels him to depend for the 
chief part of his subsistence* The people of Ca- 
nada venture upon their rivers and lakes in boats 
made of the bark of trees, and so light that two 
men can carry them wherever shallows or cata- 
racts obstruct the navigation. In these frail ves- 
sels they undertake and accomplish long voyages* 
But in every attempt towards industry among 
the Americans, one striking quality in their cha- 
racter is conspicuous. They apply to work without 
ardour, carry it on with little activity, and, like 
children, are easily diverted from it. Their opera- 
tions advance under the hand with such slowness, 
that an eye-witness compares it to the impercepti- 
ble progress of vegetation. They will suffer one 
part of a roof to decay and perish, before they com- 
plete the other* This slowness of the Americans 
may be severally imputed to the little value put 

* See Goldsmith's Geography, p. 431 , 1st edition. To 
this work we ran with pleasure refer our youthful readers 
for accurate and entertaining descriptions of the manners, 
customs, and distresses of all nations in the known world, 
illustrated with a multitude of engravings and maps, 
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upon their time) to the awkward and defective na- 
ture of their tools, and to their cold and phleg- 
matic temper : it is almost impossible to rouse 
them from that habitual indolence in which they 
are sunk ; nothing but war and hunting can excite 
in them a single vigorous effort. 

VII. We next come to the consideration of their 
religious rites and tenets, which have been imper- 
fectly understood, and in general represented with 
little fidelity* There are two fundamental doctrines 
upon which the whole system of natural religion is 
established. These respect the being of God and 
the immortality of the soul. In the early and most 
rude periods of savage life, dispositions of this na- 
ture are entirely unknown. When the intellectual 
powers are just beginning to unfold, their feeble 
exertions are directed towards a few objects of pri- 
mary necessity and use* Several tribes of America 
have no idea whatever of a supreme Being, and no 
rites of religious worship ; they pass their days, 
like the animals around them, without knowledge 
or veneration of any superior power. It is, how- 
ever, only in the most uncultivated state of nature 
that men are totally insensible to impressions of 
an invisible power. The human mind, to which 
the principles of religion are peculiarly adapted, 
soon opens to the reception of ideas which are des- 
tined to be the source of consolation amidst the 
calamities of life. Among some of the American 
tribes may be discerned apprehensions of some 
invisible and powerful beings. These seem to be 
suggested rather by the dread of impending evils, 
than to flow from gratitude for blessings received. 
While Nature holds on her course with uniform 
and undisturbed regularity, men enjoy the bene- 
fits resulting from it without inquiring concerning 
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its cause. But every deviation from this regular 
course rouses and astonishes them : they search 
for the reasons of it with eager curiosity. De- 
jected with calamities which oppress him, and 
exposed to dangers which he cannot repel, the 
savage no longer relies upon himself; he feels 
his own impotence, and sees no prospect of being 
extricated but by the interposition of some unseen 
arm. Hence, in all unenlightened nations, the 
first rites which bear any resemblance to acts of 
religion have for their object to avert evils which 
men suffer or dread. 

Among other tribes who have made great pro- 
gress in improvement, may be discerned some fee- 
ble pointing towards more just and adequate con- 
ceptions of the power which presides in nature. 
They seem to perceive that there must be some 
universal cause to whom all things are indebted 
for their being, whom they denominate the Great 
Spirit. But their ideas are faint and confused ; 
and the word spirit has a meaning with them ve- 
ry different from that which we assign to it. They 
believe their gods to be of human form, though 
of a nature more excellent than man, whose pro- 
tection they implore when threatened with dan- 
ger or oppressed with calamity. The sun was the 
chief object of worship among the Natchez. In 
their temples, which were constructed with mag- 
nificence, and decorated with various ornaments, 
they preserved a perpetual fire, as the purest em- 
blem of their divinity. Ministers were appointed 
to watch and feed the sacred flame. To this great 
luminary they paid their daily devotions, and in- 
stituted in his honour stated returning festivals. 
This is, perhaps, the most refined species of super- 
stition known in America, and one of the most 
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natural, as well as most seducing. The sun is the 
apparent source of the joy, fertility, and life, dif- 
fused through nature ; and while the human mind 
contemplates and admires his universal and ani- 
mating energy, its admiration is apt to stop short 
at what is visible, without reaching to the unseen 
cause ; and pays that adoration to the beneficial 
work of God which is due only to him who form- 
ed it. 

Among the people of Bogota the sun and 
moon were the chief objects of veneration. Their 
system of religion was more complete, though 
less pure, than that of the Natchez. They had 
temples, altars, priests, sacrifices, and that long 
train of ceremonies which superstition introduces 
wherever she has fully established her dominion 
over the minds of men. But the rites of their 
worship were cruel and bloody. 

With respect to the doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, the sentiments of the Americans 
were more united. It may be traced from one ex- 
tremity of America to the other ; in some regions 
more faint and obscure, in others more perfectly 
developed, but no where unknown. The most un- 
civilized of its savage tribes do not apprehend 
death as the extinction of being. All entertain 
hopes of a future and more happy state, where 
they shall be for ever exempt from the calami- 
ties which embitter human life in its present con- 
dition. The highest place in this state they as- 
sign to the skilful hunter and successful warrior : 
and as they imagine that departed spirits begin 
their career anew in the world whither they are 
gone, that their friends may not enter upon it de- 
fenceless and unprovided, they bury, together 
with the bodies of the dead,. their bow, their ar- 

Vol. XXIV. L 
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rows, and other weapons used in hunting or war i 
they deposit in their tombs also whatever is reck- 
oned necessary for their simple mode of life. 

VIII. To form a complete idea of the unculti- 
vated nations of America, we must not pass un- 
observed some singular customs which, though 
universal and characteristic, could not be reduced 
to any of the foregoing articles : such as danc- 
ing, for which savages in every part of the globe 
have an unbounded passion. This is not merely a 
pastime, but a serious and important occupation, 
which mingles in every occurrence of public and 
private life. If any intercourse be necessary be- 
tween two American tribes, the ambassadors of 
the one approach in a sole ma dance and present 
the calumet, or emblem of peace ; the sachems 
of the other receive it with the same ceremony. 
If war is denounced against an enemy, it is by a 
dance, expressive of the resentment which they 
feel, and of the vengeance which they meditate. 
If the wrath of the gods is to be appeased, or their 
beneficence to be celebrated ; if they rejoice at 
the birth of a child or mourn the death of a friend, 
' they have dances appropriated to , each of these 
situations, and suited to the different sentiments 
with which they are then animated. If a person 
is sick, a dance is prescribed as the most effec- 
tual means of restoring health ; and if he cannot 
endure the fatigue of such exercise, the physician 
or conjurer performs it in his name, as if the vir- 
tue of his activity could be transferred to his pa- 
tient. 

All their dances are imitations of some action ; 
but the war dance is the most striking. It is a 
perfect representation of a complete American 
campaign : the departure of the warriors from 
their village, their march into the enemy's coun- 
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try, the caution with which they encamp, the ad- 
dress with which they station some of the party 
in ambush, the manner of surprising the enemy, 
the noise and ferocity of the combat, the scalping 
of those who are slain, the seizing of prisoners, 
the triumphant return of the conquerors, and the 
torture of the victims, are successfully exhibited. 

An immoderate love of play, especially at 
games of hazard, which seems natural to all peo- 
ple unaccustomed to the occupations of regular 
industry, is likewise universal among the Ameri- 
cans. The same cause which so often prompts 
persons in civilized life, who are at their ease, to 
have recourse to this pastime, renders it the de- 
light of the savage. The former are independent 
of labour, the latter do not feel the necessity of 
it ; and as both are unemployed, they run with 
transport to whatever is interesting enough to 
stir and to agitate their minds. Hence the Ame- 
ricans, who at other times are so indifferent, and 
animated with so few desires, as soon as they en- 
gage in play, become rapacious, impatient, noisy, 
and almost frantic with eagerness. Their furs, 
their domestic utensils, their clothes, their arms, 
are staked at the gaming table ; and when all is 
lost, high as their sense of independence is, in a 
wild emotion of despair and hope they will often 
risk their personal liberty upon a single cast. , 

From causes similar to those which render 
them fond of play, the Americans are extremely 
addicted to drunkenness. It seems to have been 
one of the first exertions of human ingenuity to 
discover some composition of an intoxicating qua- 
lity, and there is hardly any nation so rude as not 
to have succeeded in this fatal research. The 
most barbarous of the American tribes have been 
•o unfortunate as to attain this art. Accordingly, 
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whatever be the occasion or pretext on which the 
Americans assemble, the meeting always termi- 
nates in a debauch* Many of their festivals hare 
no other object ; and they welcome the return of 
them with transports of joy. Their eagerness for 
present enjoyment renders them blind to its fatal 
consequences ; and when their passions are inflam- 
ed by drink they are frequently guilty of the most 
enormous outrages, and the festivity rarely con- 
cludes without deeds of violence or bloodshed. 

It were endless to enumerate all the detached 
customs which have excited the wonder of tra- 
vellers in America : one more, however, must 
be mentioned. When parents and other relations 
become old, or labour under any distemper which 
their slender knowledge of the healing art can- 
not remove, the Americans cut short their days 
with a violent hand, in order to be relieved from 
the burthen of supporting and attending them* 
The same hardships and difficulty of procuring 
subsistence, which deter savages in some cases 
from rearing their children, prompt them to de- 
stroy the aged and infirm. This is not regarded 
as a deed of cruelty, but as an act of mercy. An 
American broken with years and infirmities, con- 
scious that he can no longer depend on the aid of 
those around him, places himself contentedly in 
his grave ; and it is by the hands of his children 
or nearest relations that the thong is pulled, or 
the blow inflicted, which releases him for ever 
from the sorrows of life. 

IX. After contemplating the rude American 
tribes in such various lights, it only remains to 
form a general estimate of their character, compar- 
ed with that of more polished nations. A human be- 
ing, as he comes originally from the hands of his 
maker, is every where the same. The capacity for 
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improvement seems to be the same, and his future 
talents and virtues depend, in a great measure, 
upon the state of society in which he is placed. To 
this state his mind naturally accommodates itself, 
and from it receives discipline and culture* In pro- 
portion to the wants which it accustoms a human 
being to feel, and the functions in which these en* 
gage him, his intellectual powers are called forth* 
According to the connexions which it establishes 
between him and the rest of his species, the affec- 
tions of his heart are exerted* It is only by attend- 
ing to this great principle, that we can discover 
what is the character of man in every different 
period of his progress. In savage life, of course, 
the intellectual powers of man must be extremely 
limited in their operations. They are confined 
within the narrow sphere of what he deems neces- 
sary for supplying his wants. But the knowledge 
to which he does attain he possesses completely ; 
it is the fruit of his own experience, and accom- 
modated to his condition and exigencies. While 
employed in the active occupations of war and 
hunting, he often finds himself in difficult and 
perilous situations, from which the efforts of his 
own sagacity must extricate him. He must rely 
solely upon his own penetration to discern the dan- 
gers to which he is exposed, and upon his own 
wisdom in providing against them. Hence in deli- 
beration and action he rests on himself alone. 

As the talents of individuals are exercised and 
improved by such exertions, much political wis- 
dom is said to be displayed in conducting the affairs 
of their small communities. The council of old 
men in an American tribe deliberating upon its in- 
terests, has been compared to the senate in more 
polished republics. The proceedings of the fpr- 
L2 
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mcr are often no less formal and sagacious than 
those of the latter. Much address and eloquence 
are employed by the leaders, who aspire at acquir- 
ing such confidence with their countrymen as to 
have an ascendant in their assemblies. But among 
savage tribes, the field for displaying political ta- 
lents cannot be extensive. They have neither fore- 
sight nor temper to form complicated arrange* 
ments with respect to their future conduct. The 
strongest feeling in the mind of a savage is a 
sense of his own independence* He has sacrificed 
so small a portion of his natural liberty by becom- 
ing a member of society, that he remains in a 
great degree the sole master of his own actions* 
In many of his operations he stands as much de- 
tached from the rest of his species as if he had 
formed no union with them. He pursues his own 
career and indulges his own fancy, without inquir- 
ing or regarding whether they may derive benefit 
or receive hurt from it. Hence the ungovernable 
caprice of savages, their impatience under any 
species of restraint, the scorn with which they re- 
ceive advice, their high estimation of themselves, 
and their contempt of other men. Among them the 
pride of independence produces almost the same 
effects with interestedness in a more advanced 
state of society ; it refers every thing to a man 
himself, and renders the gratification of his own 
wishes the measure and end of his conduct. 

To the same cause may be imputed the hard- 
nrisof heart and insensibility remarkable in all 
savage nations. Their minds, roused only by strong 
emotions, are little susceptible of gentle, delicate, 
or tender affections. Taciturnity and cunning are 
to be traced to the same cause. Impenetrably se- 
cret in forming their measures) the rude tribes of 
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America pursue them with a patient undeviating 
attention, and there is no refinement of dissimuto* 
tion which they cannot employ in order to insure 
success. The natives of Peru were engaged above 
thirty years in concerting the plan of that insur- 
rection which took place under the vice-royalty of 
the marquis de Villa Garcia j and though it was 
communicated to a great number of persons in 
every different rank, no indication of it ever trans- 
pired during that long period ; no man betrayed 
his trust, or gave rise, by look or word, to any sus- 
picion of what was intended. 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to the 
savage state, there are likewise virtues which it in- 
spires, and good qualities to the exercise of which 
it is friehdly. The bonds of society sit so loose 
upon the members of the more rude American 
tribes, that they scarcely feel any restraint. Hence 
the spirit of independence and fortitude which are 
the pride of a savage, and which he considers as 
the unalienable prerogative of man. In no situa- 
tion does the human mind rise more superior to 
the sense of danger or ttie dread of death, than in 
its most simple and uncultivated state. Another 
virtue remarkable among savages is attachment to 
the community of which they are members, and 
perfect satisfaction with their own condition. On 
this account they have no inclination to relinquish 
their own habits, or to adopt those of civilized ftfe. 
The transition is too violent to be suddenly made* 
Even where endeavours have been used to wean 
a savage from his own customs, and to render the 
accommodations of polished society famiKar to 
him, he droops and languishes under the restraint 
of laws and forms ; he seizes the first opportunity 
of breaking loose from them, and returns with 
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transport to the forest or the wild, where he can 
enjoy a careless and uncontrolled freedom. 

Such are the manners and character of the un- 
civilized tribes scattered over the vast continent of 
America. In surveying these rude nations, a natu- 
ral distinction is observable between the inhabitants 
of the temperate and torrid zones. They may be 
divided into two great classes. The one compre- 
hends all the North Americans from the river St. 
Laurence to the Gulf of Mexico, together with 
the people of Chili, and a few small tribes towards 
the extremity of the southern continent. To the 
other belong all the inhabitants of the islands, and 
those settled in the various provinces which extend 
from the Isthmus of Darien almost to the southern 
confines of Brasil. along the east side of the An- 
des. In the former, which comprehends the re- 
gions of the temperate zone, the human species 
appear manifestly to be more perfect. The natives 
are more robust, more active, more intelligent, 
and more courageous. They have defended their 
liberty wkh persevering fortitude against the Eu- 
ropeans, who subdued the other rude nations of 
America with the greatest ease. The natives of 
the temperate zone are the only people in the 
New World who are indebted for their freedom 
to their valour. The North Americans, though 
long encompassed by three formidable European 
powers, still retain part of their original posses- 
sions, and continue to exist as independent nations. 
The people of Chili, though early invaded, still 
maintain a gallant contest with the Spaniards, and 
have set bounds to their encroachments ; whereas, 
in the warmer regions, men are more feeble in 
their frame, less vigorous in the efforts of their 
mind, more enslaved by pleasure) and more sunk 
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in indolence* Accordingly in the torrid zone the 
Europeans have most completely established their 
dominion in America* 

Conspicuous as this distinction may appear be- 
tween the inhabitants of those different regions, it 
is not universal. There are some tribes in the tor« 
rid zone hardly inferior to the natives of more 
temperate climates. Thus this law of climate, 
more universal, perhaps, in its operation than any 
that affects the human species, cannot be applied, 
in judging of their conduct* without many ex- 
ceptions. 
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CHAP. IV. 



History of the Conquest of New Spain. Hernando 
Cortes has the Command of the Expedition. Ve- 
lasquez's Jealousy % Battle withy and Victory over, 
the Indians* Cortes lands at St. Juan de Ulna* 
Receives Officers from Montezuma. Presents 
brought from the Prince. Marches to Mexico. 
Tradition of the Mexicans. Grandeur of the City. 
Cortes makes Montezuma Prisoner. Cruel Death 
of his Son. Acknowledges himself Vassal of the 
King of Castile. Attempts to convert him to 
Christianity. Orders Cortes to depart. Narvaez 
sent to seize Cortes. Fights. Is conquered and 
taken Prisoner. The Mexicans attack Cortes. 
Montezuma's Disgrace and Death. Spaniards re* 
treat from Mexico with great Loss* New Rem 
sources arrive. March again to Mexico. Quet- 
lavaca dies of the Small-pox. Cortes lays siege to 
and takes Mexico. Takes the King. Tortures 
him to find his Wealth. Cortes appointed Gover- 
nor-General of New Spain. Lays the Foundation 
of a magnificent City. His savage Cruelty* to the 
conquered Mexicans. Returns to Spain. En- 
nobled, Goes back to America. Discovers Cali- 
fornia. Returns to Spain. Is neglected. Dies. 

WHEN Grijalva returned to Cuba, he found 
the armament destined to attempt the con- 
quest of that rich country which he had discovered 
almost complete. Not only ambition but avarice 
had urged Velasquez to hasten his preparations ; 
and having such a prospect of gratifying both) he 
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had advanced considerable sums out of his private 
fortune towards defraying the expense of the ex- 
pedition. He exerted his influence as governor 
in engaging the most distinguished persons in the 
colony to undertake the service. A number of 
soldiers were found eager to embark in any daring 
enterprise 9 but it was not so easy to find a person 
* qualified to take the command in an expedition of 
such great importance. At length, after much de- 
liberation, Hernando Cortes was pitched on for 
the purpose. He had not hitherto acted in high 
command, but had displayed such qualities in se- 
veral scenes of difficulty and danger as raised uni- 
versal expectation, and turned the eyes of his coun- 
tiymen towards him, as one capable of performing 
great things. Neither the rank nor fortune of 
Cortes was such as to create sentiments of jea- 
lousy in the breast of Velasquez. He received his 
commission with gratitude, and immediately erect- 
ed his standard before his own house. He soon 
after set sail from St. Jago de Cuba, and proceed- 
ed to Trinidad, a small settlement on the same side 
of the island, where he was joined by a multitude 
of adventurers, and received a supply of provisions 
and military 1 stores. From Trinidad he sailed for 
the Havanna, in order that he might raise more 
soldiers, and complete the victualling of his fleet. 
While he was at this place Velasquez formed a 
plan of taking the command out of the hands of 
Cortes, of whom he became violently jealous. Cor- 
tes, forewarned of his danger, took precautions 
for his own safety. He appealed to his troops, 
whether the honour of their general, and their san- 
guine hopes of wealth and glory, ought to be sa- 
crificed to the illiberal insinuations and groundless 
jealousies of Velasquez. With one voice they en- 
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treated that he would not abandon the important 
station to which he had so good a title, offering, at 
the same time, to shed in his behalf the last drop 
of their blood. Cortes was easily induced to com- 
ply with what he himself so ardently wished. He 
swore that he would never desert soldiers who had 
given him such a signal proof of their attachment) 
and promised instantly to conduct them to that 
rich country, which had been so long the object of 
their thoughts and wishes. This declaration was 
received with transports of military applause} ac- 
companied with imprecations against all who 
ahould presume to call in question the jurisdiction 
of their general, or to obstruct the execution of 
his designs* 

With a slender and ill-provided train did Cortes 
set sail, to make war upon a monarch whose dorai - 
nions were more extensive than all the kingdoms 
subject to the Spanish crown. As religious enthu- 
siasm always mingled with the spirit of adventure 
in the New World, and united witli avarice in 
prompting the Spaniards to all their enterprises, a 
large cross was displayed in their standards, with 
this inscription : " Let us follow the cross, for un- 
der this sign we shall conquer." As Cortes had 
determined to touch at every place which Grijalva 
had visited, he steered directly towards the island 
of Cozumel ; there he had the good fortune to re- 
deem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had 
been eight years a prisoner among the Indians, and 
who proved hereafter extremely useful as an in- 
terpreter. From Cozumel, Cortes proceeded to 
the river Tabasco ; but after repeated endeavours 
to conciliate the good-will of the inhabitants, he 
was constrained to have recourse to violence. The 
•forces of the enemy were numerous ; and though 
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they advanced with extraordinary courage, they 
were routed with great slaughter in several succes* 
sive actions. The loss which they sustained, and the 
terror excited by the destructive effect of the fire- 
arms, and the dreadful appearance of the horses, 
humbled their fierce spirits, and induced them to 
sue for peace* They acknowledged the king of 
Castile as their sovereign, and granted Cortes a 
supply of provisions, with a present of cotton gar- 
ments, some gold, and twenty female slaves* 

Cortes continued his course to the westward, 
but could discover no proper place for landing 
until he arrived at St. Juan de Ulua, by the inha- 
bitants of which he was addressed in a most re- 
spectful manner, but in a language altogether un- 
known to Aguilar. Cortes was in the utmost 
perplexity and distress at an event of which he 
instantly foresaw the consequences : a fortunate 
accident, however, extricated him. One of the 
female slaves whom he had received from the 
•cazique of Tabasco perfectly understood the Mex- 
ican language, and explained what had been said 
in the Yucatan tongue, with which Aguilar was ac* 
qiiainted. This woman, known afterwards by the 
name of Donna Marina, was born in a Mexican 
province, and having been sold as a slave in the 
early part of her life, fell into the hands of the 
Tabascans, apd had resided long enough among 
them to acquire their language, without losing the 
use of her own. From her Cortes learned that 
the two persons whom he had received on board 
his ship were deputies from Teutile and Pilpatoe, 
officers intrusted with the government of that 
province by a great monarch whom they called 
Montezuma, and that they were sent to inquire 
what his intentions were in visiting their coast, and 
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to offer him what assistance he might need, in of-v 
der to continue his voyage. Cortes, struck with 
the appearance of those people as well as the te- 
nor of the message, assured them that he ap- 
proached their. country with the most friendly 
sentiments, and came to propose matters of great 
importance to the welfare of their prince and his 
kingdom, which he would unfold more fully in 
person to the governor and general. Next morn- 
ing he landed his troops, his horses, and artillery* 
The natives, instead of opposing the entrance of 
these fatal guests into their country, assisted them 
in all their operations with an alacrity of which 
they had soon reason to repent. 
. When the Mexican ministers entered the 

1*5 1 9. Spanish camp, Cortes received them with 
much formal ceremony, assuring them 
that his business with the monarch was of so high 
importance, that he could impart it to none but the 
sovereign himself* This they knew would be ex* 
tremely disagreeable to Montezuma : in hopes 
therefore of being able to dissuade the Spaniards 
from their purpose, they brought a great quantity 
of cotton cloth, plumes of various colours, and 
ornaments of gold and silver to a considerable 
value. The display of these produced a very dif- 
ferent effect from what the Mexicans intended. 
Cortes insisted upon a personal interview with 
their sovereign, which they endeavoured by every 
means in their power to prevent. During this 
interview, some painters in the train of the Mexi- 
can chiefs had been diligently employed in de- 
lineating, upon white cotton cloths, figures of 
the ships, horses, artillery, soldiers, and what- 
ever else attracted their eyes as singular. As 
soon as Cortes knew that these pictures were to be 
sent to Montezuma, he resolved to render the re* 
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presentation more animated and interesting, by 
exhibiting such a spectacle as might give both 
them and their monarch an awful impression of 
the prowess of his followers, and the irresistible 
force of their arms. The trumpets sounded, the 
troops formed in order of battle, the artillery, 
pointed towards the thick woods which surround- 
ed the camp, were fired, and made dreadful havock 
among the trees. The Mexicans looked on with 
silent amazement ; but at the explosion of the 
cannon many of them fled, some fell to the ground, 
and all were so confounded at the sight of men 
whose power so nearly resembled that of the gods, 
that Cortes found it difficult to compose and re* 
animate them. 

Messengers were immediately dispatched to 
Montezuma with the pictures, and a full account 
of every thing tha$ had passed since the arrival of 
the Spaniards, and with presents from Cortes. 
Though the capital in which Montezuma resided 
was ISO miles from St. Juan de Uiua, the news 
was carried and an answer received in a few days. 
Another negociation was set on foot, which was 
commenced by introducing a hundred Indians 
loaded with presents, sent to him by Montezuma* 
The magnificence of those far exceeded any idea 
which the Spaniards had hitherto formed of his 
wealth. They were spread on mats, and exhibited 
to the greatest advantage. Cortes and his officers 
viewed with admiration the various manufactures 
of the country, cotton stuffs so fine and of a tex- 
ture so delicate as to resemble silk, pictures of ' 
animals, trees, and other natural objects, formed 
with feathers of different colours, disposed and 
mingled with such skill and elegance as to rival 
the works of the pencil, in truth and beauty of 
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imitation : but what chiefly attracted their admira- 
tion were two large plates of a circular form, one 
of massive gold, representing the sun, the other of 
silver, an emblem of Uie moon* These were ac- 
companied with bracelets, collars, rings, and other 
trinkets of gold ; and, that nothing might be want- 
ing that could give the Spaniards a complete idea 
of what the country afforded) with some boxes 
filled with pearls, precious stones, and grains of 
gold wrought, or as they had been found in the 
mines or rivers. Cortes received all these with an 
appearance of profound veneration for the mo- 
narch by whom they were bestowed ; but when 
he was informed that it was Montezuma's inten- 
tion thaj foreign troops should not approach nearer 
to his capital, he declared, in a resolute and pe- 
remptory tone, that he could not, without disho- 
nour, return to his own country until he was ad- 
mitted into the presence of the prince whom he 
was appointed to visit in the name of his sovereign. 

We cannot enter into a detail of all the minute 
circumstances which attended the negotiation. 
By consummate address Cortes made himself ab- 
solute and independent of the governor of Cuba : 
Jie then alienated from Montezuma several of the 
petty states, with their caziques ; others he fought 
.conquered, and attached to himself by force of 
arms. By degrees he marched up the country, 
and with the addition of the natives he found him- 
self at the head of a large array, consisting of se- 
veral thousand persons. 

When they drew near the city, about a thousand 
persons, who appeared to be of distinction, came 
forth to meet them, adorned with plumes, and clad 
in mantles of fine cotton. Each of these, in his 
•rder, passed by Cortes, and saluted him in the 
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most respectful manner* They announced the 
approach of Montezuma himself, and soon after 
the harbingers came in sigbt. There appeared 
first two hundred persons in an uniform dress, 
marching two and two, in deep silence, barefooted, 
with their eyes fixed to the ground. These were 
followed by a company of higher rank in their 
most showy apparel, in the midst of whom was 
Montezuma, in a litter richly ornamented with 
gold, and feathers of various colours. Four of his 
principal favourites carried him on their shoulders, 
others supported a canopy of curious workmanship 
over his head. Before him marched three officers 
with rods of gold in their hands, which they lifted 
up on high at certain intervals ; and at that signal 
all the people bowed their heads and hid their 
faces, as unworthy to look on so great a monarch. 
When he drew near, Cortes dismounted, advan- 
cing towards him with officious haste, and in a re- 
spectful posture. At the same time Montezuma 
alighted from his chair, and, leaning on the arms 
of two of his near relations, approached with a slow 
and stately pace, his attendants covering the street 
with cotton cloths, that he might not touch the 
ground. Cortes accosted him with profound re- 
verence, after the European fashion. He returned 
the salutation according to the mode of his coun- 
try, by touching the earth with his hand and then 
kissing it. Nothing material passed in this first 
interview. Montezuma conducted Cortes to the 
. quarters'that he had prepared for his reception, and 
took leave of him, saying, u You are now with 
your brothers in your own house ; refresh your- 
selves after your fatigue, and be happy until I re* 
turn." The first care of Cortes was to take pre- 
cautions for his security, by planting the artillery 
M2 
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so as to command the different avenues which led 
to the place allotted for their reception, by appoint- 
ing a large division of his troops to be always on 
guard, and by posting sentinels at proper stations, 
with injunctions to observe the same vigilant dis- 
cipline as if they were within sight of an enemy's 
camp. 

In the evening Montezuma returned to visit his 
guests, and brought presents of such value as pro- 
ved the liberality of the monarch to be suitable to 
the opulence of his kingdom. A long conference 
ensued, in which Montezuma told him that it was 
an established tradition among the Mexicans, that 
their ancestors came originally from a remote re- 
gion, and conquered the provinces now subject to 
his dominion ; that after they were settled there, 
the great captain who conducted this colony re- 
turned to his own country, promising that at some 
future period his descendants should visit them, 
assume the government, and reform their consti- 
tution and laws ; that from what he had heard 
and seen of Gortes and his followers, he was con- 
vinced that they were the very persons whose ap- 
pearance the Mexican traditions and prophecies 
taught them to expect ; and accordingly he had 
received them not as strangers, but as relations of 
the same blood and parentage, and desired that 
they might consider themselves as masters in his 
dominions, as both he and his subjects should be- 
ready to comply with their will» Cortes made a re- 
ply in his usual style, and the next day he and 
some of his principal attendants were admitted 
again to an audience of the emperor. The three 
subsequent days were employed in viewing the 
city, the appearance of which, so far superior in 
the order of its buildings and the number of its 
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inhabitants to any place the Spaniards had be- 
held in America, and yet so little resembling the 
structure of an European city, filled them with 
surprise and admiration. 

But how much soever the novelty of various ob- 
jects might amuse or astonish the Spaniards, they 
felt the utmost solicitude with respect to their own 
situation. From a concurrence of circumstances* 
no less unexpected than favourable to their pro- 
gress, they had been allowed to penetrate into tfie 
heart of a powerful kingdom, and were now lodged 
in its capital. They had been warned by their new 
allies of trusting to Montezuma ; and now they 
felt the danger to which they were exposed. After 
revolving the matter with deep attention, Cortes 
fixed upon a plan no less extraordinary than daring. 
He determined to seize Montezuma in his palace, 
and to carry him prisoner to the Spanish quarters, 
fie communicated his plan to his principal officers, 
and found means almost instantly to put it into ex- 
ecution. Thus was a powerful prince seized by a 
few strangers in the midst of his capital at noon- 
day ; and though his own soldiers and people 
broke out into transports of rage, yet upon seeing 
Montezuma cheerful and contented, they quietly 
dispersed. History contains nothing parallel to 
this event, either with respect to the temerity of 
the attempt, or the success of the execution. 

Montezuma was received in the Spanish quar- 
ters with great ceremonious respect ; he was at- 
tended by his own domestics, and served with his 
usual state. Hi s princi pal officers had free access 
to him, and he carried on every function of go- 
vernment as if he had been at perfect liberty. The 
Spaniards, however, watched him with scrupulous 
vigilance, endeavouring at the same time to sooth 
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and reconcile him to his situation by every exter- 
nal demonstration of regard and attachment. But 
from captive princes the hour of humiliation and 
suffering is never far distant. Qualpopoca his son, 
and five of the principal officers who served under 
him, were brought prisoners to the capital in con- 
sequence of the orders which Montezuma had 
issued. The emperor gave them up to Cortes, 
who caused them to be tried by a Spanish court- 
martial ; and though they had acted no other part 
than what became loyal subjects and brave men, 
in -opposing the invaders of their country, they 
were condemned to be burnt alive. The ex- 
ecution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long 
suspended. The unhappy victims were instantly 
led forth. The pile on which they were laid 
was composed of the weapons collected in the 
royal magazine for public defence.-— But these 
were not the most shocking indignities which 
the Mexicans had to bear. Just before Qualpo- 
poca was led out to suffer, Cortes entered the 
apartment of Montezuma followed by some offi- 
cers, and a soldier carrying a pair of fetters, and, 
approaching the monarch with a stern countenance, 
told him that he had been the cause of the out- 
rage committed, and that it was necessary he should 
make atonement for that guilt; then turning ab- 
ruptly, without waiting for a reply, commanded the 
soldier to clap the fetters on his legs. The or- 
ders were instantly executed. The disconsolate 
monarch, considering this as a prelude to his own 
death, broke out into lamentations and complaint. 
His attendants, struck with horror, fell at his feet, 
bathing them with their tears ; and, bearing up the 
fetters in their hands, endeavoured, with officious 
tenderness, to lighten their pressure. Nor did 
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their grief abate, until Cortes returned from the 
execution, and with a cheerful countenance orders 
ed the fetters to be taken oft*. 

The rigour with which Cortes punished the un- 
happy persons who first presumed to lay violent 
hands upon his followers, seems to have made all 
the impression that he desired. The spirit of 
Montezuma was not only overawed but subdued. 
Such was the dread which both the monarch and 
his subjects had of the Spaniards, that no attempt 
was made to deliver their sovereign from confine- 
ment. Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes, 
the- Spaniards at once secured to themselves more 
extensive authority in the Mexican empire than it 
was possible to have acquired in a long course of 
time by open force, and they exercised more ab- 
solute sway in the name of Montezuma than they 
could have clone in their own. Of this power 
Cortes availed himself to the utmost: he appointed 
commissioners, who were accompanied by some 
Mexicans of distinction, to survey the empire, and 
to prepare the minds of the people for submitting 
to the Spaniards ; and in the end he persuaded 
Montezuma to yield to the lowest- point of degra- 
dation, by acknowledging himself a vassal of the 
king of Castile, and by subjecting his dominions 
to the payment of an annual tribute. The fallen 
monarch, at the desire of Cortes, accompanied this 
profession of fealty and homage with a magnificent 
present to his new sovereign ; and, after his exam* 
pie, his subjects brought in very liberal contribu- 
tions. The Spaniards now collected all their trea* 
sure together ; and having melted the gold and 
silver, the value of which, without including the 
jewels, amounted to much more than one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, the soldiers were impa« 
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tient to have it divided ; and Cortes complied with 
their desire. A fifth part was set apart for the 
king, another fifth was allotted to Cortes, as com- 
mander in chief* The sums advanced by Velas- 
quez, by Cortes, and by some of the officers, to- 
wards defraying the expense of fitting out the ar- 
mament, were then deducted. The remainder 
was divided among the army in proportion to their 
different ranks. After all the defalcations, the share 
of a private man did not exceed twenty pounds ; 
a sum so much below their expectations, that se- 
veral of the soldiers rejected it with scorn, and 
others murmured so loudly at this cruel disappoint- 
ment of their hopes, that it required all the address 
of Cortes to appease them. 

Cortes had frequently urged Montezuma to re- 
nounce his false gods and to embrace Christianity ; 
which he rejected with indignation. The Mexi- 
cans adherecl tenaciously to their mode of worship, 
which was ever accompanied with such order and 
solemnity as to render it an object of the highest 
veneration. Cortes, finding all his attempts in- 
effectual to shake the constancy of Montezuma, 
was so inuch enraged at his obstinacy, that in a 
transport of zeal he led out his soldiers to throw 
down the idols in the temple by force* But the 
priests taking arms in defence of their altars, and 
the people crowding with great ardour to support 
them, Cortes's prudence overruled his zeal, and 
induced him to desist from his rash attempt, after 
dislodging the idols from one of the shrines, and 
placing in their stead an image of the Virgin Mary. 

From that time the Mexicans began to medi- 
tate how they might expel or destroy the Spa- 
niards, and thought themselves called upon to 
avenge their insulted deities. The priests and 
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leading men held frequent consultations with Mom 
tezuma for this purpose. But as it might prove 
fatal to the captive monarch to attempt either the 
one or the other by violence, he was willing to try 
more gentle means. Having called Cortes into his 
presence, he observed, that now, as all the pur- 
poses of his embassy were fully accomplished, the 
gods had declared their will, and the people signi- 
fied their desire, that he and his followers should 
instantly depart out of the empire. With this he 
required them to comply, or unavoidable destruc- 
tion would fall suddenly on their heads. Cortes, 
perceiving that avowed opposition might ruin him, 
replied with seeming composure, that he had al- 
ready begun to prepare for returning to his own 
country, but that time was necessary for building 
other ships. This appeared reasonable, and the 
Mexicans afforded them assistance in cutting down 
timber for the purpose. Cortes flattered himself 
that during this interval he might either find means 
to avert the threatened danger, or receive such re- 
inforcements as would enable him to despise it. 
A jy Nine months had elapsed since he had 
1 520. dispatched messengers to Spain ; and he 
daily expected their return with a confir- 
mation of his authority from the king. While he 
was reflecting on the danger to which he was ex- 
posed, a fleet arrived ; but it was what he least 
wished for : it was from Velasquez, who had given 
the command of it to Narvaez, with instructions to 
seize Cortes and his principal officers ; to send 
them prisoners to him, and then complete the 
discovery and conquest of the country in bis 
name. Cortes, aware of the dangers which pre- 
sented themselves on all sides, endeavoured to 
accommodate matters with Narvaez ; who treated 
his overtures with contempt, holding it impossible 
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ranced to the battlements in his royal robes, and 
with all the pomp in which he used to appear on 
solemn occasions* At the sight of their sovereign, 
whom they had been accustomed to revere as a 
god, the weapons dropped from their hands, every 
tongue was silent, all bowed their heads, and many 
prostrated themselves on the ground. Montezuma 
addressed them with every argument that could 
mitigate their rageyor persuade them to cease from 
hostilities. When he had ended his discourse, a 
sullen murmur of disapprobation ran 'through the 
ranks : to this succeeded reproaches and threats s 
and the fury of the multitude rising in a moment 
above every restraint of decency or respect, flights 
of arrows and volleys of stones poured in so vio- 
lently upon the ramparts, that before the Spanish 
soldiers, appointed to cover Montezuma with their 
bucklers, had time to lift them in his defence, two 
arrows wounded the unhappy monarch, and a blow 
of a stone on his temple struck him to the ground. 
On seeing him fall, the Mexicans passed in a 
moment from one extreme to the other ; remorse 
succeeded to insult, and they fled with horror, as 
if the vengeance of heaven were pursuing the crime 
which they had committed. The Spaniards with- 
out molestation, carried Montezuma to his apart- 
ment, and Cortes hastened thither to console him 
under his misfortune : but he indignantly refused 
the comfort which was ministered ; he scorned to 
survive his last humiliation, and to protract an 
ignominious life. In a transport of rage he tore 
the bandage from his wounds, and refused with 
such obstinacy to take any nourishment, that he 
soon ended his days, rejecting with disdain all the 
solicitations of the Spaniards to embrace the Chris* 
tian faith. 
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Upon the death of Montezuma, Cortes, having 
lost all hope of bringing the Mexicans to an ac- 
commodation, saw no prospect of safety but in at- 
tempting a retreat, and began to prepare for it. A ., 
sudden motion, however, of the Mexicans engag- 
ed him in new conflicts. They took possession of a 
high tower in the great temple which overlooked 
the Spanish quarters, and placing there a garrison 
of their principal warriors, not a Spaniard could 
stir without being exposed to their missile weapons* 
From this post it was necessary to dislodge them 
at any risk, and Juan de Escobar, with a numerous 
detachment of chosen soldiers, was ordered to 
make the attack. He was thrice repulsed ; which 
when Cortes perceived, he rushed himself with his 
drawn sword into the thickest of the combatants* 
Encouraged by the presence of their general, the 
Spaniards returned to the charge* and drove the 
Mexicans to the platform at the top of the tower. 
There a dreadful carnage began ; when two young 
Mexicans of high rank, observing Cortes as he 
animated his soldiers, resolved to sacrifice their 
own lives in order to cut off the author of all the 
calamities which desolated their country. They 
approached him in a suppliant posture, as if they 
had intended to lay down their arms, and, seizing 
him in a moment, hurried him towards the battle- 
ments, over which they threw themselves head- 
long, in hopes of dragging him along with them to 
be dashed in pieces by the same fall. But Cortes, 
by his strength and agility, broke loose from their 
grasp, and the gallant youths perished in this ge- 
nerous though unsuccessful attempt to save their 
country. As soon as the Spaniards became mas-, 
ters of the tower they'* set fire .to it, and without 
farther molestation continued the preparations for 
their retreat. 
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When the necessary preparations were made, 
they began to move, towards midnight, in three di- 
visions. Sandoval led the van ; Pedro Alvarado and 
Velasquez de Leon had the conduct of the rear ; 
and Cortes commanded in the centre, where he 
placed the prisoners, among whom were a son and 
two daughters of Montezuma, the artillery, the, 
baggage, and a portable bridge of timber, intend- 
ed to be laid over the breaches in the causeway. 
They reached the first breach in it without moles- 
tation, hoping that their retreat was undiscovered* 
But the Mexicans had watched all their motions 
with attention, and had made proper dispositions 
for a most formidable attack. While the Spaniards 
were intent upon placing their bridge * in the 
breach, and occupied in conducting their horses 
and artillery along it, they were suddenly alarmed 
with the tremendous sound of warlike instru- 
ments, and a general shout from an innumerable 
multitude of enemies : the lake was covered with 
canoes, flights of arrows and showers of stones 
poured in upon them from every quarter ; the Mex- 
icans rushed forward to the charge with fearless 
impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be 
avenged of all their wrongs. The Spaniards, una^ 
ble to sustain the weight of the torrent that pour- 
ed in upon them, began to give way. In a moment 
the confusion was universal ; horse and foot, offi- 
cers and soldiers, friends and enemies, were 
mingled together; and while all fought, and many 
fell, they could hardly distinguish from what hand 
the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers and 
a few horse, forced his way over the remaining 
breaches in the causeway, and reached the main 
land ; and having formed them as soon as they 

* The city of Mexico was built in the midst of a Jake. 
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arrived, he returned with such as were capable of 
service to assist his friends in their retreat* He 
met with part of his soldiers who had broken 
through the enemy, but found many more over** 
whelmed by the multitude of their aggressors, or 
perishing in the lake : and heard the piteous la- 
mentations of others whom the Mexicans, having 
taken ahve, were carrying off in triumph to be sa- 
crificed to the god of War. Before day, all who 
had escaped assembled at Tacuba ; but when the 
morning dawned, and discovered to the view of 
Cortes his shattered battalions, his soul was pierc- 
ed with such anguish, that while he was forming 
their ranks, and issuing some.necessary orders, his 
soldiers observed tears, trickling from his eyes, and 
remarked, with much satisfaction, that while at* 
tentive 4o the duties of. a general he was not insen- 
sible to the feelings<0f a man. 

In this fatal retreat many officers of distinction 
perished ; all tbe artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, were lost ; the greater part of the horses and 
above two thousand of their Tlascalan allies were 
killed, and only a vety small portion of the trea- 
sure which they had amassed was saved. Some 
interval of tranquillity was now absolutely neces- 
sary ; not only that the Spaniards might give at- 
tention to the cure of their wounds, but in order 
to recruit their strength, exhausted by such a long 
succession of fatigue and hardships. During this 
period Cortes was not idle ; he was considering of 
measures for retrieving his misfortunes. He drew 
a small supply of ammunition and two or three 
field-pieces from his stores at Vera Cruz. ,He< 
dispatched an officer with four ships of Narvaez*s 
fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica to engage adven- 
turers, and to purchase horses, gunpowder, and 
-NS 
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other military stores* As he knew it would he 
vain to attempt the reduction of Mexico unless he 
'could secure the command of the lake, he gave 
orders to prepare materials for building twelve bri- 
gantines, so that they might be carried thither in 
pieces ready to be put together, and launched 
when he stood in need of them* 

While he was taking those necessary steps to- 
wards the execution of his measures* the spirit of 
discontent and mutiny broke out in his own army ; 
they were unwilling to hazard the dangers of an* 
other campaign. The utmost he was able to ef- 
fect was to prevail with them to defer their depar- 
ture, for which they loudly called, for some time, 
on a promise that he would, at a more proper junc- 
ture, dismiss such as should desire it. At this 
juncture, two small ships arrived from Cuba 
with men and military stores; these had been 
sent by the governor to Narvaez, whose success 
against Cortes appeared to Velasquez as certain* 
The officer whom Cortes had appointed to com* 
mand on the coast artfully decoyed them into 
the harbour of Vera Cruz, seized the vessels, and 
easily persuaded the soldiers to follow the stan- 
dard of a more able leader than him whom 
they had been destined to join* Soon after, 
three ships of more considerable force came into 
the harbour. These belonged to an armament 
fitted out by Francisco de Gary, governor of Ja- 
maica, who hoped to divide with Cortes the glory 
and gain of annexing the empire of New Spain to 
the crown of Castile* The men belonging to 
these ships abandoned also the master whom they 
were bound to serve, and enlisted under Cortes. 
Nor was it America alone that furnished such 
unexpected aid. A ship arrived from Spain, 
freighted by some private merchants, with mili- 
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tatty stores, in hopes of a profitable market in a 
country, the fame of whose opulence began to 
spread over Europe. Cortes eagerly purchased a 
cargo, which to him was invaluable, and the crew* 
following the general example, joined his army. 

From these various quarters the army of Cortes* 
was augmented with a hundred and eighty men 
and twenty horses ; and it is not a little remark- 
able, that the two persons chiefly instrumental in 
furnishing him with supplies should be an avowed 
enemy who aimed at his destruction, and an en- 
vious rival who wished to supplant him. Having 
dismissed such of Narvaez's soldiers as remained 
with reluctance, he was able to muster $50 infan- 
try, 40 horsemen, and a train of nine fiefd-pieees* 
At the head of these, accompanied by 1 OyOOO Tlas- 
calans and other friendly Indians, Cortes bega* 
his march towards Mexico on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, six months after his disastrous retreat from 
that city. 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unpre- 
pared to receive him. Upon the death of Monte- 
zuma, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the right of 
electing the emperor was vested, had instantly 
raised his brother Quetlavaca to the throne, a man 
distinguished for bis courage and capacity. He re- 
paired what the Spaniards had ruined in the city, 
and strengthened it with such new fortifications as 
the skill of his subjects was capable of erecting. 
He summoned the people in every province of the 
empire to take arms against their oppressors, and, 
as an encouragement to exert themselves "with vi- 
gour, he promised them an exemption from all the 
taxes which his predecessors had imposed. While 
this prince was arranging his plan ofdefence with 
a degree of foresight uncommon loan American, 
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his days were cut short by the small-pox. This 
distemper, which raged at that time in New Spain 
with fatal malignity, was unknown in that quarter 
of the globe until it was introduced by the Euro* 
peans, and may be reckoned among the greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their invaders. In 
his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne Gua- 
timocin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a 
young man of such high reputation for abilities 
and valour, that in this dangerous crisis his coun- 
trymen, with one voice, called him to the supreme 
command* 

During the siege, which was long, and attended 
with heavy loss on both sides, the Mexicans, in 
their own defence, displayed valour which was 
hardly inferior to that with which the Spaniards at- 
tacked them* On land, on water, by night and by 
day, one furious conflict succeeded to another. 
Once the Spaniards committed an error, which 
Guattmozin instantly discerned, and prepared to 
take advantage of. On a signal which he gave, the 
priests in the principal temple struck the great 
drum consecrated to the god of war. No sooner 
did the Mexicans hear its doleful solemn sound, 
calculated to iutpire then* with contempt of death 
and enthusiastic ardour, thaathey rushed upon the 
enemy with frantic rage* The Spaniards, unable 
to resist men urged on no less by religious fury 
than hope of success, began to retire at first lei- 
surely ; but as the enemy pressed on, and their 
own impatience to escape increased, the terror and 
confusion became so general, that when they ar- 
rived at the gap of the causeway, Spaniards, TJa$- 
calans, horsemen and infantry, plunged in promis- 
cuously, while the Mexicans rushed upon them 
fiercely from every side. In vain did Cortes tut- 
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tempt to stop and rally his flying troops ; fear ren* 
dered them regardless of his entreaties or com* 
mands. Finding all his endeavours to renew the 
combat fruitless, his next care was to save some of 
those who had thrown themselves into the water ; 
but white thus employed, with more attention to. 
their situation than to his own safety, six Mexican 
captains suddenly laid hold of him, and were hur- 
rying him off in triumph ; and though two of his 
officers rescued him at the expense of their own 
lives, he received several dangerous wounds before 
he could break loose. Above sixty Spaniards pe- 
rished in the rout, forty of whom fell alive into the 
hands of an enemy, never known to show mercy 
to a captive. 

The approach of night, though it delivered the 
dejected Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, 
ushered in, what was scarcely less grievous, the 
noise of their barbarous triumph, and of the horrid 
festival with which they celebrated their victory. 
Every quarter of the city was illuminated ; the 
great temple shone with such peculiar splendour, 
that the Spaniards could plainly see the people in 
motion, and the priests busy in hastening the pre- 
parations for the death of the prisoners. Through 
the gloom they fancied that they discerned their 
companions by the whiteness of their skins as they 
were stript naked and compelled to dance ^before 
the image of the god to whom they were to be 
offered. They heard the shrieks of those who* 
were sacrificed, and thought that they could dis- 
tinguish each unhappy victim, by the well-known 
sound of his voice. Imagination added to what 
they really saw or heard, and augmented its horror* 
The most unfeeling melted into tears of corapas* 
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•ion, and the stoutest heart trembled at the dread- 
ful spectacle which they beheld. 

The Mexicans, elated with their victory, sallied 
out next morning to attack Cortes in his quarters. 
But they did not rely on the efforts of their own 
arms alone. They sent the heads of the Spaniards 
whom they had sacrificed, to the leading men in 
the adjacent provinces, and assured them that the 
god of war».appeased by the blood of their invaders, 
had declared with an audible voice,, that in eight 
days time those hated enemies should be finally 
destroyed, and peace and prosperity re-established 
in the empire. 

A prediction uttered with such confidence gain- 
ed universal credit, among a people prone to su- 
perstition. The zeal of those who had already de- 
clared against the Spaniards augmented ; and those 
who had hitherto been inactive took arms with en- 
thusiastic ardour to execute the decree; of the gods. 
The Indian auxiliaries who had joined Cortes 
abandoned his army as a race of men. devoted to 
certain destruction. Even the fidelity of the Tlas- 
calans was shaken, and the Spanish troops were 
left almost alone in their stations. Cortes, finding 
that he attempted in vain to dispel the supersti- 
tions fears of his confederates by argument, took; 
advantage from the imprudence of those who had 
framed the prophecy, in fixing its accomplishment 
so near at hand, to give a striking demonstration 
of its falsity. He suspended all military operations 
during the period marked out by the oracle. Un- 
der cover of the brigan tines, which kept the enemy 
at a distance, his troops lay on the lake in safety, 
antf the fatal term expired without any disaster. 

Many of bis allies, ashamed of their own ere* 
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dulity, returned to their station. Other tribes, 
judging that the gods, who had now deceived the 
Mexicans, had decreed finally to withdraw their 
protection from them, joined his standard ; and so 
striking was the levity of this simple people, moved 
by every slight impression, that in a short time 
after such a general defection of his confederates, 
Cortes saw himself at the head of a hundred and 
fifty thousand Indians. Notwithstanding this im- 
mense force, Cortes proceeded against the city with 
great caution ; nor could he make any impression 
till the stores, which Guatimozin had laid up, were 
exhausted by the multitudes which had crowded 
into the capital, to defend their sovereign and the 
temples of their gods. Then people of all ranks 
felt the utmost distresses of famine. What they 
suffered brought on infectious and mortal diseases, 
the last calamity that visits besieged cities, and 
which filled up the measure of ther woes. 

But, under the pressure of so many and such 
various evils, the spirit of Guatimozin remained 
firm and unsubdued. He rejected with scorn 
every overture of peace from Cortes ; and, disdain- 
ing the idea of submitting to the oppressors of his 
country, determined not to survive its ruin. At 
the earnest solicitations of several of his chiefs he 
attempted to escape, but was taken by the Spa- 
niards. When brought before Cortes he appeared 
with a dignified countenance : " I have done," 
said he, " what became a monarch. I have de- 
fended my people to the last extremity. Nothing 
now remains but to die. Take this dagger," lay- 
ing his hand on one which Cortes wore, " plant 
it in my breast, and put an end to a life which can 
no longer be useful to my country." 
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At soon as the fate of their sovereign 
4;i?" was known, the resistance of the Mexicans 
* ceased, and Cortes took possession of that 
small part of the capital which yet remained un- 
destroyed. Thus terminated the siege of Mexico, 
the most memorable event in the conquest of Ame- 
rica. The exultation of the Spaniards on the ac- 
complishment of this arduous enterprise was at first 
excessive ; but this was quickly damped by finding 
so small a quantity of booty, the gold and silver 
amounting to much less than 30,0001, sterling. 
The murmurs and sullen discontent of the Spanish 
soldiers led Cortes to the commission of a deed 
which stains the glory of all his great actions* 
Without regarding the former dignity of Guati- 
iriozin, or feeling any reverence for the virtues 
which he had displayed, he subjected the unhappy 
monarch, together with his chief favourite, to tor- 
ture, in order to force from them a discovery of 
the royal treasures, which it was supposed they 
had concealed. The monarch bore whatever his 
tormentors could inflict with invincible fortitude, 
till Cortes, ashamed of a scene so horrid* rescued 
the royal victim from the hands of his torturers, 
and prolonged a life reserved for new indignities 
and sufferings. 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had fore* 
seen, decided that of the empire. The provinces 
submitted one after another to the conquerors* 
Small detachments of Spaniards, marching through 
thefn without interruption, penetrated in different 
quarters to the great Southern Ocean, which ac- 
cording to the ideas of Columbus, they imagined 
would open a short as well as easy passage to the 
East-Indies, and secure to the crown of Castile all 
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the envied wealth of those fertile regions ; and 
the active mind of Cortes began already to form 
schemes for attempting this important discovery; 
He did not know, that during the progress of his 
victorious arms in Mexico, the very scheme of 
which he began to form some idea, had been un- 
dertaken and accomplished by Ferdinand Magel- 
lan *• Though an untimely fate deprived this 
great man of the satisfaction of accomplishing the 
undertaking, his contemporaries, just to his me- 
mory and talents, ascribed to him not only the ho- 
nour of having formed the plan, but of having sur- 
mounted almost every obstacle to the completion 
of it ; and in the present age his name is still rank- 
ed among the highest in the roll of eminent and 
successful navigators. The naval glory of Spain 
now eclipsed that of every other nation ; and by « 
singular felicity she had the merit, in the course of 
a few years, of discovering anew continent almost 
as large as that part of the earth which was for- 
merly known, and of ascertaining by experience 
the form and extent of the whole terraqueous globe. 
At the time Cortes was acquiring such exten- 
sive territories for his native country, and prepar- 
ing the way for new conquests, he was represented 
by ministers in the court of Spain as an undutiful 
and seditious subject. His conduct in assuming 
the government of New Spain was declared to be 
an irregular usurpation, in contempt of royal au- 
thority. A person was sent out with full powers 
to supersede him, and even to send him home pri- 
soner. But Cortes soon prevailed on him to sur- 
render his powers, and in the mean time dispatch- 
ed deputies to Spain with a pompous account of the 

* See Vol. XII. ch. V. of thi« work, 
Vol. XXIV. O 
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Success of his arms, with farther specimens of the 
productions of the country, and with rich presents 
to the emperor, as the earnest of future contribu- 
tions [from his new conquest ; requesting, in re- 
compense for all his services, the approbation of 
lib proceedings ; and that he might be intrusted 
with the government of those dominions, which 
his conduct and the valour of his followers had 
added to the crown of Castile* The public voice 
declared warmly in favour of his pretensions, and 
the emperor appointed Cortes captain-general and 
governor of New Spain. 

Even before his jurisdiction received this legal 
sanction, Cortes ventured to exercise all the powers 
of a governor, and endeavoured to render his con- 
quest a secure and beneficial acquisition to his 
country. He determined to raise Mexico from its 
ruins ; and having conceived high ideas concerning 
the future grandeur of the state of which he was 
laying the foundation, he began to rebuild its ca- 
pital on a plan which hath gradually formed the 
most magnificent city in the New World. 

It was not, however, without difficulty that the 
Mexican empire was reduced into the form of a 
Spanish colony. And to the everlasting infamy of 
the conquerors, they affected to consider every ef- 
fort of the Mexicans to assert their own independ* 
ence, as the rebellion of vassals against their sove- 
reign, or the mutiny of slaves against their master. 
Under the sanction of those ill-founded maxims, 
they reduced the common people in the provinces 
to the most humiliating of all conditions, that of 
personal servitude. Their chiefs were punished 
with greater severity, and put to death by the most 
excruciating tortures. In almost every district of 
the Mexican empire, the progress of Spanish arms 
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is marked witli blood, and with deeds so atrocious 
as disgrace the enterprising valour that conducted 
them to success. In the country of Panuco, sixty . 
caziques and four hundred nobles were burnt at 
one time ; and to complete the horror of the scene, 
the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were assembled, and compelled to be spectators 
of their dying agonies. But we. will not enlarge, 
on facts which are disgraceful to human nature*, 

The passions of jealousy were revived A D 
with still stronger force against Cortes at 1525,' 
home, and .Ponce de Leon was sellout 
to seize his person and send htm prisoner to Spain* 
The sudden death of this man, within a few days 
after his arrival in New Spain, prevented the exe- 
cution of this commission. And Cortes immedi- 
ately set out for Castile, and in the presence of his 
sovereign vindicated his conduct very successfully. 
His arrival in Spain removed from the A v 
monarch every suspicion and fear that had {5^ 
been entertained with respect to his inten- 
. tions* The sovereign presented him with the order 
of St. Jago, and the title of marquis del Valle de 
Guaxana, and a grant of an ample territory in 
New Spain. But amidst those external proofs of 
regard, symptoms of .distrust appeared. Cortes 
returned to America, but in the remainder of his 
life nothing more is remarkable except the disco- 
very of the peninsula of California. He A D 
returned to his native country. But his re- ^^ 
ception there was unworthy of his great 
merit. His ancient exploits seemed to be already 
forgotten : the emperor behaved to him with cold 
civility; his ministers treated him, sometimes 
with neglect, sometimes with insolence. His 
grievances received no redress ; his claims were 
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urged without effect ; and, after several years spent 
in fruitless application to ministers and judges, he 
ended his days on the second of December in the 
K D sixty-second year of his age. His fate 
1547. was tne same with that of all the persons 
who distinguished themselves in the dis- 
covery or conquest of the New World : envied 
by his contemporaries^ and ill requited by the 
court which he served, he has been admired and 
celebrated by succeeding ages* Which has formed 
the roost just estimate of his character, an impar- 
tial consideration of his actions must determine.* 
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CHAP. V, 

History of the Conquest of Peru by Pizarro, Alma- 
gro, andJLuque* Their Character. Pizarro seta 
off from Panama. Arrive* at Tutnbez. De- 
lighted with the great Plenty of Gold and Silver. 
Explores the Country. Returns. Goes to Spain. 
Invades Peru a second time* Seizes the Gold at 
Coaque. Meets with Resistance at Puna. Rat- 
tent of Peru. The Ineos. CvsU War in the 
Country. Atahualpa solicits Pizarro's Aid* 
Visits him, and is taken Prisoner. Offers a Ran- 
som. The Bride taken, hut the Prince detained. 
The Spaniards shdre the Money, and basely mur- 
der Atuahaipa. Peruvians attack the Spaniards. 
Almagro penetrates into Chili. Lay* claim to 
Cuzco. Takes Ferdinand Pizarro* Prisoner. 
Releasee him. Is wade Prisoner by Pizarro, and 
put to Death. Pizarro's Conduct and Death. 
Vacm de Castro arrives. . His wise and reso- 
lute Conduct. Is sufierseded by Gasca. His 
benevolent Plans and Disinterestedness. Returns 
to Spain universally honoured. Institutions and 
Manners of the Mexicans, and Peruvians. Tht 
recent Origin of the Mexican Empire. The Pro- 
gress of the Mexicans in Civilization. Religion. 
Peruvian Monarchy more ancients Its Policy 
founded in Religion. State of Property among 
the Peruvians. Their public - Works and Arts. 
Roads* Bridges. Buildings* Their unwarUke 
Spirit. 

WE must now resume odr chronological his- 
. tory of discoveries in this continent, and we 
02 
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find three names particularly celebrated : 
*'*>' these art Francisco Pizarro, Diego de Al- 
' magrO} and Hernando Luque. Pizarro 
was the natural son of a gentleman of an honour* 
. able family, by a very low woman : his education 
and prospects were so totally neglected, that when 
bordering on manhood he was in no higher em* 
pioy ment than a keeper of hogs* But the aspiring 
mind of this young 7 man suddenly abandoned his 
charge : he enlisted as a soldier, and, having serv- 
ed several years in Italy, embarked for America, 
where he very soon distinguished himself. Ai- 
magro had as little to boast of his descent as Pi- 
zarro. The one was a bastard, the other a found- 
ling* Bred, like his companion, in the camp, be 
yielded not to him in the qualities of valour, acti- 
vity, or insurmountable constancy in enduring the 
hardships inseparable from military service in the 
New World. In Almagro these virtues were ac- 
companied with openness, generosity, and can- 
dour : in Pizarro, they were united with the ad- 
dress; the craft, and the dissimulation of a politi- 
cian* Hemando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, 
who acted both as a priest and schoolmaster at Pa- 
nama, and had acquired riches that inspired him 
with thoughts of rising to greater eminence. Such 
were the men destined to overturn one of the.raost 
extensive empires on the face of the earth . Their 
confederacy for this purpose was authorzied by Pe- 
drarias, the governor of Panama. Each engaged 
to employ his whole fortune in the adventure. 
Pizarro, who was the least wealthy, offered to 
take the department of the greatest fatigue and 
danger, and to command in person the armament 
which was to go first upon discovery. Alma- 
gro was to conduct the supplies of provisions, 
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and reinforcements of troops, of which Pizarro 
might stand in need ; and Luque was to remain at 
Panama to negotiate with the governor, and su- 
perintend whatever was carrying on for the gene- 
ral interest* Luque celebrated mass, divided a con- 
secrated host into three parts, and, reserving one 
for himself, gave the other two to his associates ; 
of which they partook, and thus, in the name of 
the Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of which 
plunder, bloodshed, and every enormity, were the 
objects. 

Pizarro set sail from Panama Novem- 
ber the 14th, with a single ship and 1 1*2 ^ *?* 
men ; and so little was he acquainted with 
the peculiarities of the climate, that he spent two 
^ears in sailing from Panama to the northern ex- 
tremity of Peru, a voyage which is now frequent- 
ly performed in a fortnight* He landed, and found 
that the wealth of the country was as great as he 
imagined ; and that the resistance he was likely to 
meet in endeavouring to possess himself of it, 
would be full as considerable* At Tumbez, a 
place about three degrees south of the line, Pizarro 
tmd his companions feasted their eyes with the 
first view of the opulence and civilization of the 
Peruvian empire* This place was distinguished 
for its stately temple, and a palace of the incas or 
sovereigns of the country: But what chiefly attract- 
ed their notice was such a show of gold and silver, 
not only in the ornaments of their persons and tem- 
ples, but in several vessels and utensils for com- 
mon use, formed of those precious metals, as left 
no room to doubt that they abounded with profu- 
sion there* Having explored the country suffi- 
ciently to satisfy his own mind, Pizarro procured 
two of their llama*, or tame cattle, to which the 
Spaniards gave the name of sheep, some vessels 
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of gold and titer, and two young men whom he 
intended Co bring up as interpreters ; and with these 
he arrived at Panama towards the dose of the 

third year from the time of his departure. 
*'£- No adventurer of the age suffered ha*d» 

ships or encountered dangers which 
equalled those to which he was exposed, during 
this long period. The.patience with which he en- 
dured the one, and the fortitude with whkh he 
surmounted the other, are said to exceed whatever 
is recorded even in the history of the New 
World, where so many romantic displays of those 
virtues occur* But neither Pizarro nor his asso- 
ciate were deterred from the prosecution of their 
scheme. 

It was agreed that Piaarro should go into Spain 
to release themselves from the government of Pe» 
drarjas, and to obtain the gram of whatever they 
should conquer. Pizarro was to be chief governor, 
with the property of 200 leagues along the sea* 
coast ; Almagro, they agreed, should be adeUmto, 
or king's lieutenant ; and Luque, who was a priest, 
was to be first bishop and protector of the Indians* 
The other profits of the enterprise were to be 
equally divided. Pizarro solicited only his *wn 
suit at court, and obtained for himself alone, the 
property of the land, the government, the lieute* 
nancy, and in short, every thing he *a&eapable as 
a layman of taking ; Almagro was forgotten ; and 
to Luque was left the eventual bishopric. This 
breach of faith had nearly ruined the scheme : but 
Pizarro knew how to retreat ; he satisfied Alma- 
gro, and a reconciliation was effected. 

Pizarro completed his next voyage from Panama 
to the bay of St. Matthew in thirteen days. He 
advanced by land as quickly as possible towards 
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Peru. At the province of Coaque he surprised 
the natives, and seized their vessels of gold and 
silver to the amount of several thousand pounds 
sterling. Delighted with this spoil, he instantly 
dispatched one of his ships with a large remittance 
to Almagro, and another to Nicaragua, with a con- 
siderable sum to several persons of influence in 
that province, in hopes of alluring adventurers by 
this early display of the wealth which he had ac- 
quired. In the mean time he continued his march 
along the coast, meeting with scarcely any resist- 
ance till he arrived at the island of Puna in the bay 
of Guay quiK Here he spent six months in redu- - 
cing the inhabitants to subjection. From A D 
Puna he proceeded to Tumbez, and from 1532.' 
thence to the river Piura, near the mouth 
of which he established the first Spanish colony in 
Peru, to which he gave the name of St. Michael. 

When the Spaniards invaded Peru, the domi- 
nions of its sovereigns extended in length from 
north to south 1 500 miles along the Pacific Ocean* 
Its breadth was much less considerable, being uni* 
fbrmly bounded by the vast ridge of the Andes, 
which stretched from its one extremity to the 
other. The empire was governed by a race of 
kings, or incas. The 'twelfth in succession was 
then on the throne. » The first of this race, named 
Mango Capac, was a man of great genius, and 
with the assistance of Mama Ocollo, laid the foun- 
dations of a city, civilized a barbarous people, and 
instructed them in useful arts. They declared 
themselves to be children of the Sun, and that 
they were sent by their beneficent parent to in- * 
struct and reclaim them. 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast of 
Peru, Huana Capac was seated on the throne. By 
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him the kingdom of Quito was subjected ; a con*' 
quest of such extent and Importance as almost dou- 
bled the power of the Peruvian empire* He mar* 
lied the daughter of the vanquished monarch of 
Quito, by whom he had a son named A&hualpa, 
whom on his death at Quito, he appointed suc- 
cessor in that kingdom, leaving the rest to Hufls- 
car, his eldest son, by a mother of die royal race* 
Iiuascar, discontented with* his father's will, re*, 
quired his brother to renounce the government of 
Quito and to acknowledge him as his lawful su- 
perior which Atahualpa refused* and marched, 
against Huascar in hostile army* Victory declared » 
itself in favour of Atahualpa* who made a cruel 
use of his success.. Conscious of toe defect iuiua. 
own title to the crown, he attempted to extermi- 
nate the royal raee by putting to.death all the chil- 
dren of the Sun, descended from MabcoGapac* . 
When Pizarro landed in the bay of St* Matthew, 
this civil war raged between the brothers with the; 
greatest fury. His alliance and assistance wen 
sought by Atahualpa, which he readily promised,, 
and by these means was alio wed to march his troops 
in safety across the sandy dsaert between Su MU 
chael and Motupe, where their career might easily ^ 
have been stopped* ; As they approached Cajta- 
malca, Atahualpa renewed his. professions of 
friendship, and as an evidence of their sincerity 
sent the Spaniards presents of great value* On 
entering this place Pizarro took possession of. 
a large court, on one side of which was a palace 
of the inca, on the other a temple of the Sun; 
the whole was surrounded with a strong ram- 
part or wall of earth. He then sent messengers 
inviting Atahualpa to visit him, in his quarters; 
which he readily pwajsed* On the return of. 
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the deputies they gave such a description of the 
wealth which they had seen, as determined Pi- 
zarro to seize upon she Peruvian monarch, in 
order that he might more easily come at the 
riches of his kingdom. The next day the inca 
Approached Caxamalca without suspicion of Pi- 
zarro's treachery. First of all appeared 400 men 
in uniform dress, as harbingers to clear the way 
before him. He himself, sitting on a throne 
adorned with plumes of various colours, and 
almost entirely covered with plates of gold and 
silver enriched with precious stones, was carried 
on the shoulders of his principal attendants. Be* 
hind him came some chief officers of his court, 
carried in the same manner. Several bands of 
singers and dancers accompanied in this cavalcade, 
and the whole plain was covered with 'troops, 
amounting to more than thirty thousand men. 

As the inca drew near the Spanish quarters, fa- 
ther Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, 
advanced with a crucifix in one hand, and a bre- 
viary in the other, and in a.long discourse attempt- 
ed to convert him to the catholic faith* This the 
monarch declined, avowing his resolution to ad* 
here to the worship of the Sun ; at the same time 
he wished to know where the priest had learned 
the extraordinary things which he had related. 
" In this book, 1 ' answered Valverde, reaching out 
to him his breviary. The inca opened it eagerly, 
and turning over the leaves raised it to his ear ; 
♦ 4 This," says he, " is silent, it tells me nothing,? 
and threw it with disdain to the ground. The en* 
raged monk, running towards his countrymen, 
cried out, " To arms, Christians, to arms 1 The 
word of God is insulted $ avenge the profanation 
on these impious dogs." 

Pizarro, who during this long conference had 
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which made Pizarro listen to terms of peace, which 
he knew bow to violate when his affairs required 
it. He made use of the interval to settle the Spa- 
niards in the country, and shortly after renewed 
the war, making himself master of Cuzco, then the 
capital of the empire. New grants and supplies 
had lately arrived from Spain. Pizarro obtained 
300 leagues along the sea-coast, to the southward 
ef his former government. Almagro had a grant 
also of two hundred more to the southward of Pi« 
zarro's. It seems to have been a doubtful point in 
whose territory the city of Cuzco lay. Both con- 
tended for it ; but it was at length awarded to Pi- 
zarro, and a reconciliation was again effected. Al- 
magro, with an addition of Pizarro's troops Jto his 
own, penetrated with difficulty and danger into 
Chili, losing many of his men, whilst he passed 
over mountains of immense height, and always 
covered with snow. He succeeded, however, in re- 
ducing a valuable and considerable part of that 
country. No sooner did the inca perceive this di- 
vision of the Spanish troops, than he desired leave 
from Pizarro's brother, who managed his affairs 
for him at Cuzco, to assist at a solemn festival of 
his nation, which was to be held at some distance. 
This feast was in reality a sort of an assembly of 
the states of the kingdom* The inca having his 
request granted, he made the best use of his time 
in exciting his countrymen to avenge themselves 
of the Spanish wrongs and cruelty. They laid 
siege to Cuzco with a large army ; but the garri- 
son under Ferdinand Pizarro, though it consisted 
of only seventy men, was, with their artillery, suc- 
cessful. 

News was brought to Almagro of the danger to 
which Cuzco was exposed, and the general insur- 
rection of the Peruvians. Relinquishing his new 
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conquests, he hastened back to preserve his old, 
with great expedition. At his approach the Indi- 
ans raised the siege, to the joy of the garrison, 
who were almost exhausted by the length of the 
defence. Almagro resolved to renew his claims 
to Cuzco ; he had now a sort of right to it by hav- 
ing raised the siege, and he had strength suffici- 
ent to support that right. Ferdinand and Gonzalo, 
the two brothers of Pizarro, making some oppo- 
sition, were thrown into prison, and their little 
army either joined the conqueror, or shared the 
same fate. 

Pizarro, unacquainted with the arrival of Alma- 
gro, had got together an army for the relief of 
<Cuzco, who were near the town before they found 
that they had any other enemy than the Indians 
to contend with. Almagro, after having in vain 
tried to seduce their fidelity, engaged and routed 
them. His friends represented to him that now 
was the hour of his fortune, and that he was 
bound to employ it, by establishing himself be- 
yond all possibility of being removed* That he 
ought to put the Fizarros, his prisoners, to death, 
-and march directly to Lima, and seize his rival. 
Almagro rejected this advice > and while he was 
deliberating what course he should pursue, Gon- 
zalo Pizarro made his escape, with a hundred of 
those who were affected to his cause. Shortly af- 
ter, by the solicitations and art of Pizarro, he re- 
leased his brother Ferdinand. The treaty^ which 
they entered into with Almagro was now forgot- 
ten : they attacked him, gained a complete victo- 
ry, and took him prisoner. In spite of Almagro's 
age, which ought to have excited pity ; in spite of 
their common warfare, their dangers and tri- 
umphs ; in spite of every sentiment of gratitude^ 
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for what this unfortunate man had contributed to 
his greatness ; and in spite of his late mercy to 
his brother; all which were pathetically and 
strongly urged by Almagro,-— Pizarro was deaf 
to every thing but barbarous policy : he had him 
formally tried, condemned, and strangled in pri- 
son. His body was afterwards publicly beheaded 
on a scaffold, and for a long time denied burial* 
A negro slave interred it at last by stealth* He 
left one son by an Indian woman of Panama, 
whom, though at that time a prisoner at Lima, he 
named successor to his government, pursuant to a 
power which the emperor had granted him. 

Pizarro considering himself now the unrivalled 
possessor of that vast empire, proceeded to parcel 
out its territories among the conquerors, but with 
an unequal hand. Of course, all who were disap- 
pointed in their expectations, exclaimed loudly 
against the rapaciousness and partiality of the go* 
vernor. The partisans of Almagro murmured in 
secret, and meditated revenge. This party was yet 
numerous, though dispersed about the country. 
The heads of them, finding Pizarro implacable, 
entered into a conspiracy to murder him. 

Their frequent cabals for this purpose did not 
pass unobserved, and the governor was warned to 
be on his guard against men who meditated some 
desperate deed. He disregarded the admonitions 
of his friends. " Be in no pain," said he, a about 
my life ; it is perfectly safe, as long as every man 
in Peru knows that I can, in a moment* cut offany 
head which dares to harbour a thought against it*" 
This security gave the Almagrians full leisure to 
ripen every part of their scheme ; and Juan de Her- 
rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the 
charge of young Almagro's education*, took the di- 
rection of their consultations* with all the zeal 
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which this connexion inspired, and with all the au- 
thority which the ascendant that he was known to 
have over the mind of his pupil gave him. 

On Sunday the 26th of June, at mid day, 
the season of tranquillity and repose in all fj 4 ?' 
sultry climates, Herrada, at the head of 
eighteen of the most determined conspirators, sal- 
lied out of Almagro's house, in complete armour, 
and, drawing their swords as they advanced has- 
tily towards the governor's palace, cried out, 
41 Long live the king, but let the tyrant die 1" 
Though Pizarro was usually surrounded by such 
a numerous train of attendants as suited the mag- 
nificence of the most opulent subject of the age 
in which he lived ; yet as he was just risen from 
table, and most of his domestics had retired to 
their own apartments, the conspirators passed 
through the two outer courts of the palace unob- 
served. Pizarro, with no other arms than his 
sword and buckler, defended the entry of his* 
apartment ; and supported by his half brother 
Alcantara, and a little knot of friends, he main- 
tained the unequal contest with an intrepidity wor- 
thy of his past exploits, and with the vigour of a 
youthful combatant : w Courage," cried he, " com- 
panions, we are yet enow to make those traitors 
repent of their audacity." But the armour of the 
conspirators protected them, while every thrust 
they made took effect. Alcantara fell dead at 
his brother's feet ; his other defenders were mor- 
tally wounded. The governor receiving a deadly 
thrust full in his throat, sunk to the ground and 
expired. 

As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran into 
the streets, and waving their bloody swords, pro- 
claimed the death of the tyrant. They then con- 
P2 
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ducted young Alroagro in solemn procession 
through the city, and, assembling the magistrates 
and principal citizens, compelled them to acknow- 
ledge him as lawful successor to his father in his 
government. But the officers who commanded in 
some of the provinces refused to recognize his au- 
thority, until it was confirmed by the emperor. In 
others, particularly at Cuzco, the royal standard 
was erected, and preparations were begun, in or- 
der to revenge the murder of their ancient leader. 

In this state of things, the new governor, Vaca 
De Castro, appointed by the court of Spain, arriv- 
ed. This gentleman had been chosen to the im- 
portant trust, at the instance of the emperor alone, 
on account of his high reputation for justice and 
integrity. He immediately assumed the supreme 
authority, and, by his influence and address, soon 
assembled such a body of troops, as not only set 
him above all fear of being exposed to any insult 
from the adverse party, but enabled him to advance 
from Quito with the dignity that became his cha- 
racter. Encouraged by the approach of the new 
governor, the loyal were confirmed in their prin- 
ciples, and avowed them with greater boldness ; 
the timid ventured to declare their sentiments; the 
neutral and wavering, finding it necessary to 
choose a side, began to lean to that which now ap- 
peared to be the safest, as well as the most just. 

De Castro had scarcely landed, when Almagro 
sent an embassy to him, proposing terms, to which 
the governor replied, that he was come under the 
emperor's authority, to do justice to all ; of which, 
if a good subject, he could have no room to com- 
plain ; if a bad one, he must prepare for the result. 
This was new language to those who held the su- 
preme power in this part of the world, who almost 
forgot that they had a superior. Almagro resolved 
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to abide the fortune of war ; but victory was on 
the side of Castro — not however without consider- 
able loss* The superior number of his troops, his 
own intrepidity, and the martial talents of Francis- 
co de Carjaval, his principal officer, triumphed 
over the bravery of his opponents, though led on 
by Almagro with a gallant spirit, worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, and deserving another fate. The car- 
nage was great, in proportion to the number of 
combatants. Of fourteen hundred men, five hun- 
dred lay dead on the field, and the number of 
wounded was still greater* 

If the military talents displayed by De Castro, 
both in the council and the field, surprised the ad- 
venturers in Peru, they were still more astonished 
at his conduct after the victory. He proceeded 
directly to try his prisoners as rebels. Forty were 
condemned to suffer death, others were banished 
from Peru. Their leader made his escape from 
the field of battle ; but being betrayed by some of 
his officers, he was publicly beheaded at Cuzco ; 
and in him the name of Almagro and the spirit 
of the party became extinct. 

The severity of this procedure, whilst it terrified 
every body, drew down no odium upon the gover- 
nor, who acted clearly without prejudice or self- 
interest. To the followers of Pizarro he showed 
but little favour $ he proceeded with such con- 
stancy, that in a short time the Spaniards were re- 
duced to an entire subjection, and the Indians were 
treated by there as fellow subjects and fellow crea- 
tures. He obliged the dergy to attend diligently 
to the duty of their function, and to die conversion 
of the Indians, rather than to the acquisition of 
their gold. He laid the foundation for the excel- 
lent administration of justice. He founded several 
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towns, and established schools and colleges in 
them, and placed the royal revenues on such a 
footing, that the conquest of Peru became imme- 
diately a great public advantage, which had hi- 
therto been little more than an object of private 
plunder* But while he remained poor among some 
of the richest confiscations that ever were made, 
and while be enriched the royal treasury with 
most prodigious remittances, the great men at 
court received no presents ; which induced them 
to get judges appointed to supersede, in a great 
measure, the authority of De Castro* The end was 
answered ; disputes arose ; the colony was unset- 
tled ; appeals and complaints were made to the 
court of Spain by all parties* In this confusion, 
Gonzalo, the brother of the celebrated Pizarro, 
availed himself of the general discontent, and 
contrived to set himself up at the head of a party* 
He strengthened himself daily, and even went so 
far as to behead a viceroy who was sent to curb 
him. 

The court, justly alarmed at this progress, sent 
Peter de la Gasca, a man differing from De Cas- 
tro, only by being of a milder and more insinuating 
behaviour, but possessing the same love of justice, 
the same greatness of soul, and the same disinte- 
rested spirit* This mildness of character suited 
the circumstances of the times, as well as the rigid 
justice of Castro did those in which he was ap- 
pointed ; for, as the revolt was now almost gene- 
ral, he had no friends but such as he could render 
so ; though he was invested with the most ample 
authority from Spain, he neither carried men to 
enforce it, nor money ; and the whole success of 
the expedition rested solely in his own capacity. 

When he arrived in Mexico, he declared thaj bp 
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came not to exercise severities, but to heal the 
divisions by gentle measures. He drew the cities 
of Lima and Cuzco from the party of Pizarro. 
This rebel leader hazarded a battle, was defeated 
and taken prisoner. He was soon after condemn* 
ed and executed, with those who had been the 
chief instruments of his rebellion. Such was the 
fate of all those who had taken a lead in the re- 
duction of Peru* ^Vlmagro beheaded ; his son 
sharing the same fate ; Pizarro murdered in his 
own palace ; his brother Ferdinand kept a priso* 
ner twenty-three years ; and his other brother 
Gonzalo suffering death as a traitor* The new 
governor, having by necessary severities quieted 
his province, took effectual care to heal its disor- 
ders by the arts of peace, and to complete what 
De Castro had been obliged to leave unfinished. 
He settled the civil government, the army and 
the mines, upon such a basis, as to insure, under 
a wise administration, the most important advan- 
tages to his country. He issued regulations con- 
cerning the treatment of the Indians, well caku* 
lated to protect them from oppression, and to 
provide for their instruction in the principles of 
religion, without depriving the Spaniards of the 
benefit accruing from their labour. 

Having now accomplished the object of his 
mission, Gasca, wishing to return to a private sta- 
tion, committed the government of Peru into the 
hands of the court of audience, and set out for 
Spain. As during the last four years of anarchy 
and turbulence there had been no remittances 
made of the royal revenue* he carried with him 
three hundred thousand pounds of public money, 
which the economy and order of his administrate 
tion enabled him to save, after paying all the ex- 
penses of the war. 
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He was received in his native country with uni- 
versal admiration for his abilities and his virtue. 
Without army, or fleet, or public funds, he set 
out to oppose a formidable rebellion. By his ad- 
dress and talents he seemed to create instruments 
for executing his designs. He acquired such a 
naval force as gave him the command of the sea* 
He raised a body of men able to contend with and 
conquer bands which gave law to Peru. In the 
place of anarchy and usurpation he established the 
government of laws and the authority of the right- 
ful sovereign. His abilities were, however, far ex- 
ceeded by his virtue. After residing in a country 
where wealth presented allurements which had 
hitherto seduced every person who possessed 
power there, he returned with unsuspected inte- 
grity* After distributing among his countrymen 
possessions of greater extent and value than had 
ever been in the disposal of a subject in any age or 
nation, he himself remained in his original state of 
poverty ; and, at the very time when he brought 
such a vast recruit to the royal treasury, he waa 
obliged to apply by petition for a small sum to dis- 
charge some petty debts which he had contracted 
during the course of his service. Charles was not 
insensible to such merit : he, received Gasca with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem ; and 
being promoted to the bishopric of Palencia, he 
passed the remainder of his days in the tranquil- 
lity of retirement, respected by his country, ho- 
noured by his sovereign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithstanding Gasca'a wise regulations, the 
tranquillity of Peru was not of long continuance. 
Several -successive insurrections desolated the 
country for some years* During these contests 
many of the first invaders of Peru, and many of 
those licentious adventurers whom the feme of 
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their success had allured thither, fell by each others 
hands* Each of the parties gradually cleared the" 
country of a number of turbulent spirits, by exe- 
cuting, proscribing, pr banishing their opponents* 
Men less enterprising, and less desperate, and 
more'accustomed to move in the sober and peace- 
able road of industry, settled in Peru ; and the 
royal authority was gradually established as firm- 
ly there as in the other Spanish colonies* 

We shall conclude this chapter with a brief ac- 
count of the political institutions and national man- 
ners of the Mexicans and Peruvians* When com- 
pared with other parts of the New World, Mexico 
and Peru may be considered as polished states. 
But if the comparison be made with the people of 
the ancient continent, the inferiority of America in 
improvement will be conspicuous* The people of 
both these great empires were totally unacquainted 
with the useful metals, and the progress they had 
made in extending their dominion over the animal 
creation was inconsiderable* The Mexicans had 
gone no farther than to tame and rear turkeys, 
ducks, a species of small dogs, and rabbits. The 
Peruvians seem to have neglected the inferior 
animals, but they were more fortunate in taming 
the llama, an animal peculiar to their country, 
of a form which bears some resemblance to a deer, 
and some to a camel, and is of a size somewhat 
larger than a sheep. Under the protection of man 
this species greatly multiplied* Its wool furnished 
the Peruvians with clothing, its flesh with food. 
It was even employed as a beast of burthen, and 
carried a moderate load with patience and docility* 

According to the accounts given by the Mexi- 
cans* themselves, the duration of their empire was 
short* From the first migration of their parent 
tribe, they can reckon little more than 300 years* 
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The right of private property was, however, per- 
fectly understood, and established in its full extent. 
In Mexico, where agriculture and industry had 
made some progress, the distinction between pro- 
perty in land, and property in goods, had taken 
place. Both might be transferred by sale or barter ; 
both might descend by inheritance. Every person 
who could be denominated a freeman had property 
in land. The title of others to their lands was 
derived from the office or dignity which they en* 
joyed, and when deprived of the latter they lost 
possession of the former. Both these modes of 
occupying land were deemed noble, and peculiar 
to citizens of the highest class. The tenure by 
which the great body of the people held their pro» 
perty was very different. In every district a cer- 
tain quantity of land was measured out, in propor- 
tion to the number of families. This was cuiti* 
vated by Jthe joint labour of the whole ; its pro* 
duce was deposited in a common store-house, and 
divided among them according to their respective 
exigencies. The members of the Calpullee, or 
associations, could not alienate their share of the 
common estate ; it was indivisible permanent pro* 
perty, destined for the support of their families. 
In consequence of this distribution of the terri- 
tory of the state, every man had an interest in its 
welfare, and the happiness of the individual was 
connected with the public security. 

Another striking circumstance, which distin* 
guishes the Mexican empire from those nations in 
America which have been already described, is the 
number and greatness of its cities. Mexico, the 
capital, is supposed to have contained 60,000 in- 
habitants. Among the Mexicans, too, the sepa- 
ration of the arts necessary in life had taken place 
to a considerable extent. The functions of the 
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inason, the weaver, the goldsmith? the painter, 
&c, were carried on by. different persons who were 
regularly instructed in their several callings* 

The distinction of .ranks was established also 
in the Mexican empire : and a system very like 
the feudal system in several Europern states, was 
acted upon there. The spirit, of the people, thus 
frmiliarized to subordination, was prepared for sub- 
mitting to monarchical government* 

, In tracing the great lines of the Mexican const!* 
tution* an- image of feudal policy in its most rigid 
form rises to view, and we may discern in it three 
distinguishing characteristics: a nobility possess- 
ing almost independent authority, apeople depress- 
ed into the lowest state of subjection, and a king in- 
trusted with the executive power of the state. Its 
. sniritand principles seem to have operated in the 
New World in the<same manner as in the ancient* 
The jurisdiction of the crown was extremely li- 
mited* All .real and effective authority was re- 
tained? by the Mexican nobles in their own hands, 
and the shadow of it -only left to the king. 

The improved state of government among the 
Mexicans was conspicuous, in the taxes which they 
levied, and in their mode of assessment. Taxes 
Were laid on land, upon .the acquisition of indus- 
try, and upon, all commodities exposed to public 
sale in. the markets. They were imposed accord- 
ing to established rules, and each knew what share 
of the common tarthen, he had to bear* As the use 
of money was unknown, all the taxes were paid in 
kind j. and from these the emperor supplied his at- 
tendants in >time of peace? and his armies during 
war. -People, who possessed no- visible- property 
toere.bQund:to.thc performance of various services. 

Vol. XXIV. Q 
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By thfcir labour the crown lands were cultivated, 
public works were carried on, and the various 
houses belonging to the emperor were built and 
kept in repair. 

Their attention to the order and management 
of the police was very striking* Public couriers, 
stationed at proper intervals to convey intelligence 
from one part of the empire to the other, led to a 
refinement in police not introduced into any king- 
dom of Europe at that period.* The structure of 
the capital in a lake, With artificial dykes, and 
causeways of great length, which served as ave- 
nues to it faun different quarters, seems*to be an 
idea that could not have occurred to any but a 
civilized people. The same observation may be 
applied to the structure of the acqueducts, by which 
they conveyed a stream of fresh water from a con- 
siderable distance into the city along one of the 
causeways* The appointment ofa number of per- 
sons to cleanse the streets, to light them by fires 
kindled at different places, and to patrole as watch- 
men during the night, discovers a degree of atten- 
tion which even polished nations are late in ac- 
quiring. 

Their mode of computing time is a decisive evi- 
dence of their progress in improvement* They di- 
vided the year into eighteen months, each consist- 
ing of twenty days, amounting in all to 360. But 
as they observed that the course of the sun was not 
completed in that time, they added five days to the 
year, which they termed supernumerary, or waste ; 
and as these did not belong to any month, no work 
was done, and no sacred rite performed on them ; 
they were devoted wholly to festivity and pastime* 
Such are the striking particulars which exhibit the 
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Mexicans ad a people considerably refined. But, 
from other circumstances, one is apt to suspect 
that in many things they did not greatly differ 
from the other inhabitants of America* 

Like the rude tribes around them, the Mexicans 
were incessantly engaged in war j and the motives 
which prompted them to hostility seem to have 
been the same* They fought to gratify their ven- - 
geance by shedding the blood of their enemies* In 
battle they were chiefly intent on taking prisoners, 
and it was by the number of these that they esti- 
mated the glory of victory. No captive was ever 
ransomed or spared. All were sacrificed without 
mercy, and their flesh devoured with the same 
barbarous joy as among the fiercest savages. On 
some occasions it rose to even wilder excesses. 
Their principal warriprs covered themselves with 
the skins of the unhappy victims, and danced about 
the streets ; boasting of their own valour, and ex- 
ulting over their enemies* This ferocity of cha- 
racter, prevailed among all the nations of New 
Spain* But in proportion as mankind combine 
in social union, their manners soften, sentiments 
of humanity arise, and the rights of the species 
come to be understood. The fierceness of war 
abates, and even while engaged in hostility, men 
remember what they owe one to another. The 
savage fights to destroy ; the citizen, to conquer. 
The former neither pities nor spares ; the latter 
has acquired sensibility, which tempers his rage* 
To this sensibility the Mexicans seem to have been 
perfect strangers ; which leads us to suspect that 
their degree of civilization must have been very 
imperfect* 

Their funeral rites were not less bloody than 
ihose of the most savage tribes. On the death of 
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any distinguished personage, especially of the em- 
peror, a certain number of his attendants were 
chosen to accompany him to the other world ; and 
those untbrumate victims were put to death with- 
out mercy, and buried in the same tomb. 
Though tbeiragriculture was more extensive than 
that of the roving tribes, yet it was not sufficient 
to supply them with such subsistence as men re- 
quire when engaged in eflprts of active industry ; 
aiid consequently every mean was taken to prevent 
any considerable increase in their families. 

Their religious tenets, and the rites of their wor- 
ship, indicate no great progress in civilization* The 
aspect of superstition in Mexko was gloomy and 
atrocious. Its divinities were clothed with terror} 
and delighted in vengeance. The figures of ser- 
pents, of tigers; and of other- destructive animals, 
dedsrated their temples. Fear was the only prin- 
ciple that inspired their votaries* Fasts, mortifica- 
tions, and penances rigid and excruciating, were 
the means employed to appease the wrath of the 
gods, and the Mexicans never approached their 
altars without sprinkling them with blood drawn 
from their own bodies. But of all offerings, human 
sacrifices weftt deemed most acceptable. Every 
captive taken In war was brought to the temple, 
was devoted as a victim to the deity, and was sa- 
crificed- with the most cruel rites. The heart and 
theiiead were the portion consecrated to the gods ; 
the warriop by whose prowess' the prisoner had 
been seized, carried off the body to feast upon it 
with his friends. 

The empire of Peru boasts of higher antiquity 
than that of Mexico. But the knowledge of thejr 
ancient history, which the Peruvians could commu- 
nicate to their conquerors, was both imperfect and 
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uncertain ; for, being unacquainted with the art of 
writing, they were destitute of the only means by 
which the memory of past transactions can be pre- 
served with any degree of accuracy. The guifio*, 
or knots or cords on different colours, which have 
been celebrated as regular annals of the empire, 
imperfectly supplied the place of writing. Ac- 
cording to the description of Acosta, by the va- 
rious colours different objects were denoted, and 
by each knot a distinct number. Thus an account 
was taken and a register kept, of the inhabitants 
in each province, or of the several productions col- 
lected there for public use. But they could con- 
tribute, however, but little towards preserving the 
memory of ancient events and institutions. 

Very little credit then is due to the details which 
have been given of the exploits, the battles, the 
conquests, and private character of the early. Pe* 
ruvian monarchs. We can, depend upon nothing 
in their story as authentic, but a few facts so inter- 
woven in the system of their religion and policy 
as preserved the memory ..of them from being lost, 
and upon the description of such customs and in f 
stitutions as continued in force at the time of the 
conquest, and fell under the immediate observa- 
tions of the Spaniards. 

The people of Peru had not advanced beyond 
the rudest form of savage life, when Mango Capac, 
and his,consort Mama Ocollo, appeared to instruct 
and civilize them. Who these extraordinary per- 
sonages were, we are not able to ascertain ; but, 
taking advantage of ttye propensity in the Peruvians 
to superstition, and particularly of their venera- 
tion for the Sun, they pretended to be the children 
of that luminary, and to deliver instructions in his 
jname and by authority from him. The multitude 
Q2 • 
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listened and believed, and in process of tinte the 
successors of Mango Capac extended their domi- 
nion over all the regions that stretch to the west 
of the Andes from Chili to Quito, establishing in 
every province their peculiar policy and religious 
institutions. Indeed the whole system of * civil 
policy among the Peruvians was founded on ren> 
glon. The inca not only appeared as legislator, but 
as the messenger of heaven ; and his injunctions 
were received as the mandates of the deity. His 
race was held to be sacred ; and, to preserve it dis- 
tinct, the sons of Capac married their own sisters, 
and no person was ever admitted to the throne who 
could not claim it by such pure descent. To these 
children of the Sun, for that was the appellation 
bestowed upon all the offspring of the first inca, the 
people looked up with the reverence doe to beings 
of a superior order. Hence the authority of the 
inca was unlimited and absolute. And all crimes, 
being considered as insults offered to the 1 deity, 
were punished capitally. 

The system of superstition on which the incas 
ingrafted their pretensions to such-high authority^ 
was of a genius very different from that established 
among the Mexicans. Mango Capac turned the 
veneration of his followers entirely towards natural 
objects. The Sun, as the great source of light, of 
joy, and. fertility, in the creation, attracted their 
principal homage. The moon and the stars, as 
co-operating with him, were entitled to secondary 
honours. Wherever the human mind is employed 
in contemplating the order and beneficence that 
really exist in nature, the spirit of superstition is 
mild. Wherever imaginary beings, created by the 
{ears of men* are supposed to preside in nature, 
and become objects of worship, superstition as* 
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stimes a more severe and atrocious form. 1 Of thfe 
latter we have an example among the Mexicans ; 
of the farmer* among the people of Peru; The 
Peruvians offered to the Sun a part of those pro- 
ductions which his genial warmth had called 
forth from the bosom of the earth and reared to 
maturity. They sacrificed ! as an oblation of grati- 
tude some of the animals which were indebted to 
his influence fbi* nourishment* They presented to 
him choice specimens of those works of Ingenuity 
* which his light had guided the hand of man in 
forming. But the incas never stained his altars 
With human blood, nor could they conceive that 
their beneficent father, the sun, would be delighted 
with such horrid victims. Thus the Peruvians had 
attained td a national character more mild and 
gentle thaiv that of any peoplein America, which 
was -displayed in their government, and even in 
the?r military system. 

The state of property in Peru was singular, and 
contributed towards giving a mild turn of charac- 
ter to the people. All the lands capable of cultiva- 
tion were divided into three shares : one was con- 
secrated to the sun and to the rites of religion; 
the second belonged to the inca for the support of 
government ; the third and largest share was re- 
settled for the maintenance of the people, among 
whom it was parcelled out. Neither individuals, 
however; nor communities, had a right of exclu- 
sive property in the portion set apart for their use. 
They possessed it only for a year, at the expira- 
tion of which a new division was made in propor- 
tion to the rank, the number, and exigencies of 
each family. All those lands were cultivated by f 
the joint industry of the community. The people, 
summoned by a proper officer, repaired in a body 
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to the fields, and performed their common task, 
while songs and musical instruments cheered 
them to their labour. A state thus constituted 
may be considered as one great family, of which 
the several members were bound together in closer 
intercourse than subsisted under any form of so* 
ciety established in America. From this resulted 
gentle manners and mild virtues unknown in the 
savage state, and with which the Mexicans were 
little acquainted. 

The distinction of ranks was, nevertheless, fully 
established in Peru. A great body of the inhabi- 
tants were held in a state of servitude, their garb 
and houses were of a different form from those of 
freemen. They were employed in carrying bur- 
thens, and in performing every other species of 
drudgery* Next to them in rank were such of the 
people as were free, but distinguished by no offici- 
al or hereditary honours. Above them were rais- 
ed those whom the Spaniards call orejonee, from 
the ornaments worn in their ears. These formed 
what may be denominated the order of nobles, 
and in peace, as well as in war, held every office 
of power or trust. At the head of all wete the 
children of the sun, who, by their high descent and 
peculiar privileges, were as much exalted above 
the ortjoneM as these were elevated above the people. 

In Peru, agriculture was more extensive and 
carried on with greater skill than in any part of 
America, so that even the calamity of an unfruit- 
ful season was but little felt ; for the product of the 
lands consecrated to the sun, as well as that of 
those set apart for the incas, being deposited in 
storehouses, it remained as a stated provision for 
times of scarcity. The use of the plough, indeed, 
was unknown to the Peruvians. . They turned up 
the earth with a kind of wooden mattock /and in 
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thislabourboth sexes joined the eflbrts ©f mdus* 
try. Even the children of the sun set anexai&ple 
of activity, by cultivating a field near Cuzco with 
their own hands; and* they dignified this function 
by denominating it their triumph over the earth* 
The superior ingenuity of the Peruvians is like* 
wise obvious in the construction of their houses 
and public buildings, some of which are of im- 
mense extent, and all of remarkable solidity. The 
temple of Pachaoamac, together with the palace 
of the inca, and a fortress, were so connected as 
to form one great structure above half a league in 
circuit* The walls, indeed, owing to their entire 
ignorance of the mechanical powers, were not 
more than twelve feet from the ground. And, 
though they had not discovered the use of motv 
tar or of any other cement* the bricks and stones 
were joined- with so much nicety, that the seams 
cottfe* hardly be discerned. The public roads and 
bridges claim aho a brief notfcer The two great 
roads from Cuzco to Quito extended- in an unin- 
terrupted stretch about 1500 miles, The one 
was * conducted/ through the interior and moun^ 
taihous country ; the other through the 'plains on 
the ' sea^coast. The formation of those roads 
introduced another improvement in ' Peru. In 
Us bourse from north to south, the road of the 
incas • was intersected by all the torrents which 
roll from the Andes towards the Western Ocean; 
These were not fordable, nor could the Peruvi- 
ans construct bridges either of stone or timber* 
They therefore formed cables of osiers -of great 
strength,' six of which they stretched across : the 
stream parallel to one another, and made- them 
last on each side* These they bound together with 
smaller ropes so close as to form a compact piece 
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of network, over which they passed with tolera- 
ble security. 

The Peruvians h«d made also some progress in 
the arts. They had discovered the method of 
smelting and refining the silver ore which they 
found in the channels or dug for in the earth. 
They made mirrors by highly polishing hard shin- 
ing stones ; vessels of earthen ware of different 
forms ; hatchets and other instruments, some des- 
tined for war, and others for labour. 

Notwithstanding so many particulars, which 
seem to indicate an high degree of civilization, 
other circumstances occur that suggest the idea of 
a society still in the first stages of its improvement. 
In all the dominions of the incas, Cuzco was the 
only place that had the appearance or was entitled 
to the name of t a city. Every where else the people 
lived mostly in detached habitations, dispersed over 
the country or settled in small villages. Of courses 
the separation of professions in Peru was not so 
complete as among the Mexicans. The less closely 
men associate, the more simple are their manners, 
and the fewer their wants. All tjie arts, accord- 
ingly, which were of daily and indispensable uti- 
lity, were exercised by every Peruvian indiscrimi- 
nately. None but artists employed in works of 
mere curiosity or ornament constituted a. separate 
order of men, or were distinguished from other 
citizens, Another consequence resulting from the 
•want of cities, was the little commercial intercourse 
among the inhabitants of that great empire. But 
the unwarlike spirit of the Peruvians was the most 
remarkable as well as the most fatal defect in their 
character. By this, Peru was subdued at once, and 
almost without resistance ; and the most favour^. 
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ble opportunities of regaining their freedom, and 
of crushing their oppressors, were lost through 
the timidity of the people. This character hath de- 
scended to their posterity : the Indians of Peru 
are now more tame and depressed than any peo» 
pie of America. 

The cruel custom that prevailed in some of the 
most savage tribes, subsisted also among the Pe- 
ruvians. On the death of the incas, a considerable 
number of their attendants were put to death and 
interred around them that they might appear in 
the next world with their former dignity, and be 
served with proper respect. On the death of 
Huana-Capac, the most powerful of their mo- 
narchs, above a thousand victims were doomed to 
accompany him to the tomb. 
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CHAP. VI. 

View of the nther Spanish Possessions and Con* 
guests in the New World. Cinaka. Sonara. 
New Navarre. New Mexico. Chili. < Tacu* 
man. ,Riode,la Plata. Terra Firma. JVfrat 
Granada. Galleon*. Effect of the Spanish Set- 
Uements with regard to the Colonies, Depopula- 
tion with respect to Spain. Idleness, and Paver* 
ty. Register-Strips. : Trade qf4capulco. . Re- 
venue. 

ALTHOUGH Mexico and Peru are the pos- 
sessions of Spain in. the New World which 
have attracted the greatest attention, yet her other 
dominions there are far from being inconsiderable, 
either in extent or value* The greater part of 
them were reduced to subjection during the first 
part of the sixteenth century by private adventur- 
ers} who fitted out their small armaments either 
in Hispaniola or in Old Spain : and if our limits 
would allow us to follow each leader in his pro- 
gress, we should discover the same daring cou- 
rage, the same persevering ardour, the same rapa- 
cious desire of wealth, and the same capacity of 
enduring and surmounting every thing in order to 
attain it, which distinguished the operations ofthe 
Spaniards in their greater American conquests. 
Instead, however, of entering into a detail of this 
kind, it will be right to give a brief description of 
those provinces of Spanish America which have 
not hitherto been mentioned* 

The jurisdiction of the viceroy of New Spain 
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extends over several provinces 'which were not 
subject to the dominion of the Mexicans. The 
countries of Cinaloa and Sonara, that stretch a* 
long the east side of the Gulf of California, as well 
as the immense kingdoms of New Navarre and 
New Mexico, which bend towards the west and 
north) and did not acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Montezuma or his predecessors, are reduced, 
some to a greater, others to a less degree of sub* 
jection to the Spanish yoke. They extend through 
the most delightful part of the temperate zone, 
and have a communication either with the Pari* 
fie Ocean or with the Gulf of Mexico, and are 
watered by rivers which not only enrich them 9 
but may become subservient to commerce. The 
number of Spaniards settled in these provinces is 
extremely small ; but from the rich^ mines that 
have been discovered, opened, and worked with 
success, they are becoming more populous} and 
may soon be as valuable as any part of the Spa* 
nish empire of America. 

The peninsula of California was discovered by 
Cortes in the year 1536, but the Spaniards have 
made little progress in peopling it. Don Joseph 
Galvez, who was sent by the court of Spain to visit 
it, brought a very favourable account : he found 
the pearl fishery on its coasts to be valuable, and 
he discovered mines of gold of a very promising 
appearance. From its vicinity to Cinaloa and So* 
nara, California may, perhaps, hereafter be no 
longer regarded among the desolate and almost 
useless districts of the Spanish empire. On, the 
east of Mexico, Yucatan and Honduras are com- 
prehended in the government of New Spain. 
They stretch from the Bay of Cam peachy beyond 
Cape Gracias a Dios, and derive their value priu~ 
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cipally from the logwood tree, which for the pur- 
poses of dyeing has become an article in com- 
merce of great value. Still farther east than Hon- 
duras lie the two provinces of Costa Riga and 
Veragua, which are of but small value, and merit 
no particular attention. 

The most important province depending on the 
viceroyalty of Peru is Chili, the inhabitants of 
which were, in a great measure, independent of 
the incas, and for a considerable time successfully 
resisted the arms of the Spaniards. The moun-K 
tainous parts of the country are still possessed by ' 
tribes of the original inhabitants, who are formida- 
ble neighbours to the Spaniards, with whom, dur- 
ing the course of two centuries, they have been 
obliged to maintain almost perpetual hostility. 

That part of Chili which may be properly 
deemed a Spanish province, is a narrow district 
extended along the coast from the desert of Ata- 
camas to the island of Chiloe, above 900 miles* 
lis climate is the most delicious in the New 
World. The soil is very fertile, and accommo- 
dated to European productions : among these are 
corn, wine, and oil. All the fruits imported from 
Europe attain to full maturity there, and the ani- 
mals of our hemisphere multiply and improve. 
Nor has Nature exhausted her bounty on the 
surface of the earth ; she has stored its bowels 
in various parts with mines of gold, of silver, of 
copper, and of lead. 

To.the east of the Andes, the provinces of Tu- 
cuman and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, and 
stretch from north to south 1300 miles, and in 
breadth more than a thousand. This country 
forms itself into two great divisions, one on the 
north and the other to the south of Rio de la Pla- 
ta. The former comprehends Paraguay, the fa- 
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mous missions of the Jesuits, and several other 
districts. The capital of La Plata is Buenos-Ay* 
res, the most considerable sea-port in South Ame- 
rica. From this, town a great part of the treasure 
of Chili and Peru is exported to Old Spain. Most 
of the. country is inhabited by native Americans. 
The Jesuits were indefatigable in their endeavours 
to convert the Indians to the belief of their reli- 
gion, and to introduce among them the arts of ci- 
vilized Hfe ; and they met with surprising success. 
More than 300,000 families were formerly sub- 
ject to the Jesuits, living in obedience and with an 
awe bordering on adoration. But in 1? 67 the Je- 
suits were sent out of America by royal authori- 
ty, and their subjects were put upon the same ' 
footing with the other inhabitants, of the country. 
All the other territories of Spain in the New 
World, the islands excepted, of whose discovery 
and reduction an account has already been given, 
are comprehended under two great divisions ; the 
former denominated the kingdom of Terra Firma, 
the provinces of which stretch along the Atlantic 
from the eastern frontier of New Spain to the 
mouth of the Oronoko ; the latter the new king- 
dom of Granada, situated in the interior country. 
Terra Firma is divided into twelve large pro- 
vinces, which contain a vast deal of mountainous 
country : the valleys are deep and narrow ; and 
being for a great part of the year- flooded, the 
whole district is perhaps the most unhealthy part 
of the torrid zone. The plainB are fertile, and pro- 
duce great abundance of corn, fruits, and drugs. 
No place abounds more in rich pasturage, or bag 
a greater stock of black cattle. Its capital city, 
Panama, is situated upon one of the best harbours 
of the South Seas. Hither is brought all the trea- 
sure which the rich mines of Peru .and Chili pay 
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to the king, or produce upon a private account. 
In the bay is a pearl fishery of great value. The . 
town contains 5000 houses elegantly built of 
brick and Atone) disposed in a semicircular form, 
and enlivened with the spires and domes of seve- 
ral churches and monasteries. At Carthagena, 
the second town in Terra Firma, the galleons 6a 
their voyage from Spain put in first, and dispose 
of a considerable part of their cargo. The fleet of 
galleons consists of about eight men of war, la- 
den with every kind of merchandize, as well as 
with military stores for Peru* No sooner are 
these ships arrived in the haven of Carthagena 
than expresses are immediately dispatched to the 
adjacent towns, that they may get ready all the 
treasure which is deposited there to meet the gal- 
leons at Porto Bellp. Here all persons concerned 
in the various branches of this extensive traffic 
assemble, and business of wonderful extent and 
importance is negociated in a short time* In 
about a fortnight the fair is oyer ; during which 
the display of gold and silver and precious stones 
on the one hand, and of all the curiosities and 
variety of European fabrics on the other, is as* 
tonishing. Heaps of wedges and ingots of the 
precious metals are rolled about on the wharfs 
like things of little or no value. At this time an 
hundred crowns are given for a mean lodging, a 
thousand for a shop, and provisions of every kind 
are proportionably dear. 

The new kingdom of Granada is so far elevated 
above the level of the sea, that though it approaches 
almost to the equator, the climate is remarkably 
temperate. Some districts yield gold with so great 
'profusion, that single labourers have been known 
le collect in a day what was equal in value to 2501. 
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Its towns are populous and flourishing. Industry 
is encouraged, and a considerable trade is carried 
on with Carthagena. 

Having traced the progress of the Spaniards in 
their discoveries and conquests, to that period when 
their authority was established overall the vast re- 
gions in the New World still subject to their do- 
minion ; it remains only to consider the effect of 
their settlements upon the countries, which they 
took possession of as well as upon their own. 

The first visible consequence of the establish- 
ments made by the Spaniards in America, was the 
diminution of the ancient inhabitants to a degree 
equally astonishing and deplorable. But notwith- 
standing the rapid depopulation of America, a very 
considerable number of the native race still remains 
both in Mexico and Peru. Their settlements in 
some places are so populous as to merit the name 
of cities. In Peru, several districts, particularly in 
the kingdom of Quito, are occupied almost entirely 
by Indians ; and in some provinces they are min- 
gled with the Spaniards, and are almost the only 
persons who practise the mechanic arts, and fill 
most of the inferior stations in society. In the 
districts adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, and: 
Buenos- Ay res, the desolation is more general than 
even in those parts of Mexico and Peru of which 
the Spaniards have taken most full possession. 

When the conquests of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica were completed, their monarchs, in forming 
the plan of internal policy for their new dominions, 
divided them into two immense governments ; one 
subject to the viceroy of New Spain, the other to 
the viceroy of Penu The jurisdiction of the for- 
mer extended overall the provinces belonging to . 
Spain in the northern division of the America^ 
R2 
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continent. Uiider that of the latter was coinpre- 
bended whatever she possessed in South America* 
The authority of the viceroy over districts so far 
removed from his own eye and observation, was 
unavoidably both feeble and ill-directed. A third 
viceroyalty has therefore been established at Santa 
Fe* de Bojeta, the capital of the new kingdom of 
Granada, the jurisdiction of which extends over 
the whole kingdom of Terra Firma, and the pro- 
vince of Quito. In subjection to the viceroys are 
other officers of different ranks and degrees. The 
various duties assigned to each, and the several 
powers which they exercise, cannot be discussed 
in this volume. We shall therefore proceed to 
explain by what means the colonies enrich the 
mother country* 

Of all the methods by which riches may be ac- 
quired, that of searching for the precious metals 
is one of the most inviting to men unaccustomed to 
the regular assiduity with which the culture of the 
earth and the operations of commerce must be car* 
ried on, or who are so rapacious as not to be satis- 
fied with the gradual returns of profit which they 
yield. Accordingly, as soon as the several coun- 
tries in America were subjected to the dominion 
of Spain, this was almost the only method of 
acquiring wealth which occurred to the adventur- 
ers by whom they were conquered. All crowded 
to Mexico and Peru, where the quantities of gold 
and silver found among the natives promised an 
unexhausted store. During several years the ar- 
dour of their researches was kept up by hope ra- 
ther than success. At length the rich mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, were accidentally discovered in 
the year 1545, by an Indian as he was clambering 
up the mountain In pursuit of a llama which had 
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strayed from bis flock. Soon after the mines 
of Sacotecas, in New Spain, Httte inferior to the 
other in value, were opened. From that time the 
working of mines has become the capital occupa- 
tion of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a system 
no less complicated than interesting. 

The exuberant profusion with which the moun- 
tains of the New World poured forth their trea- 
sures astonished mankind, who had been accus- 
tomed hitherto to receive a penurious supply of 
the precious metals from the more scanty stores 
contained in the mines of the ancient hemisphere* 
According to principles of computation, which 
appear to be extremely moderate, the quantity of 
gold and silver that has been regularly entered in 
the ports of Spain is equal in value to four millions 
sterling annually, reckoning from the year 1 492, 
in which America was discovered, to the present 
time. This in 3 1 1 years amounts to twelve hun- 
dred and forty-four millions. Immense as this sum 
is, the Spanish writers contend that as much more 
ought to be addeM to it, in consideration of trea- 
sure which has been extracted from the mines, 
and imported fraudulently into Spain without 
paying duty to the king. By this account Spain 
has drawn from the New World a supply of 
"wealth amounting to nearly two thousand five 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

Though the mines are the chief object of the 
Spaniards, yet the fertile countries which they 
possess in America abound with other commodi- 
ties of such value or scarcity as to attract a consi- 
derable degree of attention. Cochineal is a pro- 
duction almost peculiar to New Spain : the Jesuits 
bark, the most salutary, simple, perhaps, and of 
most restorative virtue, that Providence has made 
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known toman, is found only in Peru: the indigo 
of Guatemala it superior in quality to that of any 
province in America ; cocoa attains to its highest 
perfection in the Spanish colonies, and, from the 
great consumption of chocolate in Europe, as well 
as in America, is a valuable commodity : the to- 
bacco of Cuba is of more exquisite flavour than any 
brought from the New World : the sugar raised in 
that island, in Hispaniola, and in New Spain, toge- 
ther with drugs of various kinds may be mentioned 
among the natural productions of America which 
enrich the Spanish commerce. To these must be 
added the exportation of hides. The cattle from 
which these are taken range over the vast plains 
which extend from Buenos-Ayres towards the 
Andes, in herds of thirty or forty thousand ; and 
the unlucky traveller who once falls in among 
them, may proceed for several days before he can 
disentangle himself from among the crowd that 
covers the face of the earth, and seems to have no 
end. They are scarcely less numerous in New- 
Spain, and in several other provinces, where they 
are killed merely for the sake of their hides; and 
the slaughter at certain seasons is so great, that 
the stench of the carcases which are left in the 
field would infect the air, if large packs of wild 
dogs, and vast flocks of American vultures, the 
most voracious of all the feathered kind, did not 
instantly devour them. The number of those hides 
exported in every fleet to fiuropeis very great, and 
is a lucrative branch of commerce. 
When the importation into Spain of those various 
articles from her colonies first became active and 
considerable, her interior industry and manu- 
factures were in so prosperous a state, that with 
the product of these she was able both to purchase 
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the commodities of the New World and to answer 
its growing demands. Nor was the state of the 
Spanish marine at this period less flourishing than 
that of its manufactures. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Spain is said to have possessed 
above a thousand merchant ships, a number jar 
superior to that of any nation in Europe in that 
age* By the aid which foreign trade and domestic 
industry give reciprocally to each other in their 
progress, the augmentation of both must have 
been rapid and extensive ; and Spain might have 
received the same accession of opulence and vi- 
gour from her acquisitions in the New World, 
that other powers have derived from their colo- 
nies* But various causes prevented this* 

The same thing happens to nations as to indi- 
viduals. Wealth which flows in gradually, and 
with moderate increase, nourishes that activity 
which is friendly to commerce, and calls it forth 
into vigorous exertions ; but when opulence pours 
in suddenly and with too full a stream, it overturns 
a& sober plans of industry, and brings along with 
it a taste for what is wild and extravagant* Such 
was the great and sudden augmentation of power 
and revenue that the possessions of America 
brought into Spain, and symptoms of its pernici- 
ous influence soon began to appear. When Phi* 
Hp II* ascended the Spanish throne, remittances 
from the colonies became a regular and consider- 
able branch of revenue* The fatal operation of 
this change in the state of the kingdom was at 
once conspicuous* And under the weak admini- 
stration of Philip III. the vigour of the nation 
sunk into the lowest decline* The inconsiderate 
bigotry of that monarch expelled at once nearly a 
million of his most industrious subjects} at the 
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▼cry time when the exhausted state of the king- 
dom required some extraordinary exertions of po- 
litical wisdom to augment its members, and to re- 
vive its strength. Spain felt that her manufac- . 
tures were fallen into decay ; that her fleets, which 
had been the terror of Europe, were ruined ; and 
that her commerce was lost. Even agriculture, 
the primary object of industry in every prosperous 
state, was neglected, and one of the most fertile 
countries in Europe hardly raised what was suffi- 
cient for the support of its own inhabitants. The 
Spaniards, intoxicated with the wealth which pour- 
ed in upon them, deserted the paths of industry 
to which they had been accustomed, and repaired 
with eagerness to those regions from which this 
opulence issued ; till at length Spain was unable 
to supply the growing demand of the colonies. 
She had recourse to her neighbours* The ma- 
nufactures of the Low-Countries, of England, of 
France, and of Italy, furnished in abundance 
whatever she required. In a short time not above 
a twentieth part of the commodities exported to 
America was of Spanish growth or fabric. The 
treasure of the New World may be said hence- 
forward not to have belonged to Spain. That 
wealth, which by an internal circulation would 
have spread through each vein of industry, and 
have conveyed life and motion to every branch of 
manufacture, flowed out of the kingdom with such 
a rapid course as neither enriched nor animated 
it. On the other hand, the artisans of rival na- 
tions, encouraged by the quick sale of their com- 
modities, improved so much in industry, as to be 
able to afford them at a rate so low that the ma- 
nufactures of Spain were still farther depressed. 
This destructive commerce drained off the riches 
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of the nation, and the Spaniards, m fact, became 
only the carriers of foreign merchandize, and the 
channel through which the precious metals flow- 
ed from America to the other European states. 
Spain was so much astonished and distressed at 
beholding her American treasures vanish almost 
as soon as they were imported, that Philip IIL 
issued an edict, by which he endeavoured to raise 
copper money to a value in currency nearly equal 
to that of silver ; and the lord of the Peruvian and 
Mexican mines was reduced to a wretched expe- 
dient, which is the last resource of petty impover- 
ished states* 

Thus the possessions of Spain in America have 
not proved a source of population and of wealth to 
her, in the same manner as those of other nations. 
In those countries of Europe where industry is in 
fall vigour, every person settled in such colonies 
as are similar in their situation to those of Spain, 
is supposed to give employment to three or four at 
home in supplying his wants. But wherever the 
mother country cannot afford this supply, every 
emigrant may be considered as a citizen lost to 
the community; and strangers must reap all the 
benefit of answering his demands. 

We have already noticed the trade carried on 
by the galleons : these were frequently retarded 
by various accidents, and on such occasions the 
scarcity of European goods in the Spanish settle- 
ments frequently became excessive ; their price 
rose to an enormous height. The vigilant eye of 
mercantile attention did not fail to observe this fa- 
vourable opportunity : an ample supply was pour* 
ed in from the English, French, and Dutch isl- 
ands ; and when the galleons at length arrived 
they found the markets so glutted by this illicit 
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commerce) that there was no demand for the com* 
medities with which they were loaded. To reme- 
dy this, Spain permitted a considerable part of her 
commerce with America to be carried on in regit- 
$cr-*hifla. These were fitted out during the inter- 
vals between the stated seasons when the galle- 
ons sailed, by merchants of Seville or Cadiz, upon 
obtaining a licence from the council of the Indies, 
for which they paid a high premium* 

In proportion as experience manifested the ad- 
vantages of carrying on trade in this mode, the 
number of register-ships increased ; and at length 
in the year 1748, the galleons, after having been 
employed upwards of two centuries, were finally 
laid aside. From that period there has been no 
intercourse with Chili and Peru, but by single 
ships, dispatched from time to time as occasion 
requires. These sail round Cape Horn, and con- 
vey directly to the ports in the South Sea the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of Europe, for which 
the people settled in those countries were before 
obliged to repair, to Porto Bello or Panama. 

It remains only to give some account of the 
trade carried on between New Spain and the Phi- 
lippine islands. Soon after the accession of Phi- 
lip II. a scheme was formed of planting a colony 
in these islands, which had been neglected since 
the time of their discovery. Manilla, in the island 
of Luconia, was the station chosen for the capital 
of this new establishment. From it an active com* 
mercial intercourse began with the Chinese ; and 
a considerable number of that industrious people, 
allured by the prospect of gain, settled in the Phi- 
lippine islands, under Spanish protection. They 
supplied the colony so amply with all the valuable 
productions and manufactures of the East, as 
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enabled it to open a trade with America, by a 
course of navigation the longest from land to land 
on our globe. In the infancy of this trade, it was 
carried on with Callao on the coast of Peru, but 
afterwards it was removed to Acapulco on the 
cdast of New Spain. 

After various arrangements it has been brought 
into a regular form. One or two ships depart an- 
nually from Acapulco, which are permitted to 
carry out silver to the amount of more than one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; in return for 
which, they bring back spices, drugs, chiia, and 
japan wares ; callicoes, chintz, muslins, silks, and 
every precious article with which the East can 
supply the rest of the world. For some time the 
merchants of Peru were permitted to participate 
in this traffic, but now it is confined solely to New 
Spain. In consequence of this indulgence, the in- 
habitants of that country enjoy advantages un- 
known to the other Spanish colonies. The manu- 
factures of the East are not only more suited to a 
warm climate, and are more showy than those of 
Europe, but can be sold at a lower price ; while, 
at the same time, the profits upon them are so 
considerable as to enrich all those who are em- 
ployed either in bringing them from Manilla, or 
vending them in New Spain. As the interest 
both of the buyer and seller concurs in favouring 
this branch of commerce, it has continued in spite 
of regulations, concerted with the most anxious 
jealousy, to circumscribe it. Under cover of what 
the laws permit to be imported, great quantities of 
India goods are poured into the markets of New 
Spain ; and when the European ships arrive at Ve- 
ra Cruz, they frequently find the wants of the peo- 
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pie supplied by cheaper and more acceptable com* 
modities. 

Notwithstanding these frauds, the Spanish mo- 
harchs receive a >ery considerable revenue from 
the American dominions* This arises from taxes 
of various kinds, which may be divided into, 1. 
What is paid to the sovereign as lord of the New 
World : to this class belong the duty on the pro- 
duce of the mines, and the tribute exacted from 
the Indians : the former is termed by the Spaniards 
the right qfsignory, the latter is the duty ofvas^ 
milage. 2 . Into the numerous duties on commerce, 
which accompany and oppress it in every step : 
and, 3. What accrues to the king as head of the 
church. In consequence of this, he receives the 
spiritual revenues levied by the apostolic cham- 
ber in Europe, and is entitled likewise to the pro- 
fit arising from the sale of the bull of Cruzado. 
This bull, which is published every two years, con- 
tains an absolution from past offences, and a per- 
mission to eat several kinds of prohibited food dur- 
ing Lent. Every person in the Spanish colonies of 
European, Creolian, or mixed race, purchases a 
bull which is deemed essential to his salvation, at 
the rate set upon it by government. It is not easy 
to get at the amount of those various funds; but 
it is probable that the net public revenue rajsed 
in America does not exceed a million and a half 
sterling per annum. Spain and Portugal are, how- 
ever, the only European powers who derive a di- 
rect revenue from their colonies* All the advan- 
tage that accrues to other nations from their Ame- 
rican dominions arises from the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of their trade. 

But if the revenue which Spain draws front 
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America be great, the expense of administration 
in her colonies bears full proportion to it- The 
salaries allotted to every person in public office 
are very high. The viceroys maintain all the 
state and dignity of royalty. Their courts dis- 
play such pomp as hardly retains tie appearance 
of a delegated autarky. All this expense is de- 
frayed by the crown. 

The salaries constitute but a small part of the 
revenue enjoyed by the viceroys. From the sin- 
gle article of presents made to him on the anni- 
versary of his name-day^ a viceroy has been 
known to receive fifteen thousand pounds ster- 
ling. According to a Spanish proverb, the legal 
revenues of a viceroy are known : his real profits 
depend upon his opportunities and conscience. 
Hence their commission is granted only for a ve- 
ry short term of years ; which renders them often 
more rapacious, in order quickly to repair a shat- 
tered fortune, or to create a new one. But even 
in situations so trying to human frailty, there are 
instances of virtue that remain unseduqed. In 
the year 1772, the marquis de Croiz finished the 
term of his viceroyalty in New Spain with unsus- 
pected integrity ; and, instead of bringing home 
exorbitant wealth, returned with the admiration 
and applqpse of a grateful people, whom his go- 
vernment had rendered happy. 
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History of the Portuguese Settlement* in America-. 
# 7 V"" ,-WM Q f frazil. Extent of the Portuguese 

by the Dutch. Recovered. Extent oj - ****** 
How divided and governed* Inhabitants* Trade* 
Amazonia* River Amazon. People. French 
Settlement of Cayenne. Dutch Settlements at 
Guiana. Chief Towns* Climate* Inhabitants* 
Productions* 

THE discovery of America by Columbus was, 
as we have seen, owing originally to just 
reasoning on the figure of the earth, though the 
particular land that he discovered was far from 
that which he sought* Here was evidently a 
mixture of wise design and fortunate accident ; 
but the Portuguese discovery of Brazil may be 
regarded as merely accidental. For, sailing with 
a considerable armament to India, by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, but standing out to sea 
to avoid the calms upon the coast of Africa, the 
Portuguese fleet fell in with the continent of 
South America* Upon their return they made 
so favourable a report of the land which they had 
discovered, that the court resolved to send a co- 
lony thither* This was at first opposed by the 
Spaniards, who considered the country as within 
their dominions* Matters were, however, at 
length accommodated by a treaty, in which it was 
agreed that the Portuguese should possess all 
that tract of land that lies between the River of 
Amazons and that of La Plata* 
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When their right was thus confirmed, A D 
the Portuguese pursued the settlement { 5 ^ 
with such vigour, that in a little time more 
than two thousand miles of sea-coast was colonic- 
ed ; which was infinitely to the benefit of the mo- 
ther country. Their settlements on the coast of 
Africa forwarded this establishment, by the num- 
ber of negroes which they afforded them for their 
works. Hence the introduction of negroes into 
this part of America, and the foundation of a 
traffic, disgraceful to all concerned in it* 

In the very meridian of their prosperity, when 
the Portuguese were in possession of so extensive 
an empire, and so flourishing a trade in Africa, in 
Arabia, in India, in the Asiatic isles, and in the 
most valuable part of America, they were crushed 
by one of those incidents which decides the fates 
of kingdoms. Don Sebastian, one of their 
greatest princes, in an expedition he had ^ m ®' 
undertaken against the Moors, was slain ; 
by which accident the Portuguese lost their libertyj 
and were absorbed into the Spanish dominions* 

Soon after this misfortune, the same yoke that 
galled the Portuguese grew so intolerable to the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands, that they threw it- 
off with great fury and indignation. Not satisfied 
with erecting themselves into an independent 
state, they fell upon the possessions of the Portu- 
guese ; took almost all, their fortresses in the East- 
Indies ; and then turned their arms upon Brazil, 
which was unprotected by Europe, and be- 
trayed by the cowardice of the governor A * *?• 
of their principal city. They would have 3 
over-run the whole, had not the archbishop Don 
Michael de Texeira believed, that in such an emer- 
gency the danger of his country superseded the 
S2 
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common obligations of his profession* He took 
arms, and at the head of his monks, and a few 
scattered forces, put a stop to the torrent of the 
Dutch conquest. He made a gallant stand until 
succours arrived, and then resigned the commis- 
sion with which the public necessity and his own 
valour had armed him, into the hands of a person 
appointed by authority* By this noble conduct 
the archbishop saved seven of the fourteen pro- 
vinces into which Brazil was divided : the rest fell 
into the hands of the Dutch, from whom 

*\66\ t * ie 5 r wcrc a 5 a * n P art ^y re-conquered by 
* the Portuguese, but not without a const* 
derable struggle, and after much loss on both 
sides. The Portuguese agreed to pay the Dutch 
eight tons of gold, to relinquish their interest in 
this country: which was accepted; and they 
have remained in peaceable possession of all Bra- 
zil till about If 62, when the Spaniards took the 
fortress of St. Sacrament ; but by treaty of peace 
it was restored. 

This vast territory is but little known, partly 
from the want of science and curiosity, and partly 
on account of the thick forests which cover the 
extensive plains of La Plata. Though in strict 
alliance with Portugal, we have little precise 
knowledge of Brazil, and still less of the interior 
country of Amazonia* The chief city of Brazil 
was formerly Saint Salvador, which has since 
yielded to Rio de Janeiro. 

Brazil is now divided into eight independent 
governments, besides that of Rio de Janeiro, of 
which alone the governor retains the style of 
viceroy of the Brazils. The discovery and improve- 
ment of the gold and diamond mines, about one 
hundred leagues to the N. W. have secured to 
Janeiro a decided preponderance. But all the 
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provinces are growing fast into opulence and im- 
portance ; and we are informed by Sir George 
Staunton, that they manufactured of late years 
several of the most necessary articles for their 
own consumption, and their produce was so con- 
siderable that the balance of trade began to be al- 
ready in their favour; and remittances of bullion 
were made to them from Europe* in return for the 
overplus of their exports beyond their imports. 
The diamond mines belong exclusively to the 
crown; and one-fifth of the gold is exacted* 
There are also numerous taxes and impositions, 
*which, instead of enlarging the revenue, are the 
great causes of its diminution. 

The European settlers in Brazil are fond of 
pleasure, but extremely observant of the ceremo- 
nies of religion. Labour is chiefly performed by 
slaves, about twenty thousand negroes being an- 
nually imported. The natives are said to be irre- 
claimable savages, who chiefly subsist apart on the 
coast between Janeiro and San Salvador. The 
harbour of Rio Janeiro is capacious and excellent; 
surrounded by a fertile country, and protected by 
the castle of Santa Cruz. On the west is the city 
of St. Sebastian, commonly called Rio de Janeiro, 
built on a tongue of land, the hills and rocks be- 
hind being crowned with woods, convents, houses* 
and churches* The streets are generally straight 
and well paved* Water is supplied by an aque- 
duct after the Roman plan ; for, notwithstanding 
the name, there is no river of any note. 

The trade of Brazil is very great, and increases 
every year. Of the diamonds there are supposed 
to be returned to Europe to the amount of 1 30,0001. 
annually* This, with the sugar, the tobacco, the 
hides, and the valuable drugs Tor medicine and 
manufactures, may give some idea of the import* 
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ancc of this traffic, not only to Portugal, but to 
all the trading powers of Europe. 

Amazonia was discovered by Francisco Orel- 
Jana, about the year 1580, who in returning from 
Peru sailed down the river Amazon to the At- 
lantic ocean. On the banks of the river he ob- 
served companies of women in arms. On that 
account he called the country Amazonia, or <he 
Land of Amazons, and gave the name of Ama- 
zon to the river, which formerly had been called 
Maragnon. The Spaniards were never able to 
effect a settlement there; but the Portuguese 
have some small colonies on that part of the 
coast which lies betwixt Cape North and the 
mouth of the Amazon. This river is one of the 
largest in the world. It runs a course from west 
to east of about three thousand miles, and re- : 
cetves nearly two hundred other rivers, some of 
which are not inferior in magnitude to the Da- 
nube or the Nile. The breadth of this river at its 
rooiith, where it discharges itself by several chan- 
nels into the ocean, almost under the equator, is 
one hundred and fifty miles, and at one thousand 
five hundred miles from its mouth it is forty fa- 
thoms deep. In the rainy season it overflows its 
banks, and waters and fertilizes the adjacent coun- 
try. 

The Indian nations inhabiting this extensive 
tract of the globe are very numerous ; and the 
banks of almost every river are inhabited by a dif- 
ferent people, who are governed by their caziques, 
distinguished from their subjects by coronets of 
beautiful feathers. They are idolaters, and wor- 
ship the images of their ancient heroes. In their 
expeditions they carry their gods with them. 

The possessions of the French on the continent 
ef America are very inconsiderable* They were 
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formely the lords of Canada and Louisiania, bat 
have now lost all footing in North America. On 
the southern continent, however, they have still a 
settlement, which is called Cayenne, in Guiana* 
The chief town is Caen, or Cayano, in which 
there are twelve hundred white inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of the garrison. The coast is very low, 
but within land there are fine hills, proper for 
almost every species of cultivation. Butthe French 
have not yet extended them so far as they might* 
The soil and climate seem unexceptionable, 
but during the rains many parts are inundated. 
The dry season is from June to October, and 
the heaviest rains are in our winter season. Cay- 
enne pepper is the principal product of this coun- 
try ; besides which they export sugar, cocoa, var 
nilla, and indigo. 

The French have also taken possession of the 
island of Cayenne, which is situated at the mouth 
of the river of the same name. It is about forty- 
five miles in circumference, and is reckoned very 
unhealthy. To this place the tyrant Robespierre 
banished many of the best men of France, for po- 
litical offences. The Corsican Bonaparte has 
made use occasionally of this island for the same 
purpose. 

After the Portuguese had dispossessed the Dutch 
of Brazil, they formed settlements in Guiana, 
A. D. 1663, but four years afterwards they were 
expelled by the English, whose descendants form 
part of the colony, which was given back to the 
Dutch, in exchange for New-York, in 1676. 
Dutch Guiana is to the N. W. of the French set- 
tlement, and is often called Surinam, from a river 
of that name on which the capital is situated. The 
chief towns jire Parimaribo, on the western bank 
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of the Surinam, and New Middleburg near the 
N* W. extremity of the colony. Demerara is a 
settlement on a river of that name. Issequibo is 
another Dutch settlement on the Spanish Main, 
which surrendered to the English in 1781, but 
which was not considered of sufficient importance 
to be retained* 

The climate of this country is reckoned un- 
wholesome* The wet and dry seasons are al- 
ternate, each for about three months. It is one of 
the richest and most valuable colonies belonging to- 
the United Provinces ; but it is in a less prosperous 
situation than it was some years since, owing to the 
wars in which they have been engaged .with their 
fugitive negroes, whom they treated with great 
barbarity, and who are become sufficiently nu- 
merous to form a kind of colony in the woods, 
and to be really formidable enemies to their former 
masters* Under the command of chiefs elected 
from among themselves, they have cidti vated lands 
for their subsistence ; and making frequent in* 
curstons into. the neighbouring plantations, revenge 
themselves upon their old oppressors* The chief 
trade of Surinam consists in sugar, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, flax, skim, and very valuable dyeing drugs. 
The inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are either 
whites, blacks, or the reddish-brown aboriginal 
natives of America* The promiscuous inter- 
course of these different people has likewise gene- 
rated several intermediate casts, whose colours de- 
pend on their degree of consanguinity to either 
Whites, Indians, or Negroes.— There are so 
many birds of various species, and remarkable for 
the beauty of their plumage, in Guiana, that several 
persons in the colony have employed themselves 
with their dependants very advantageously ia 
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killing and preserving them for the cabinets of na- 
turalists in different parts of Europe. The torpedo, 
or electrical eel, is found in the rivers of Guiana* 
But the immense number and variety of snakes in 
this country form one of its chief inconveniences* 
It is said that several years ago one was killed 
which measured 33 feet in length, and in the 
largest part three feet in circumference. The 
lauba is a peculiar amphibious animal of small 
size, about the size of a pig four months old, co- 
vered with fine short hair ; its flesh is preferred to 
all other kinds of meat. The quassi, the castor-oil 
nut, the cassia, the palm-oil, the cowhage, the 
balsam of capivi,,and ipecacuanha, are all natives 
here* An herbaceous plant called troolies grows 
here, whose leaves are the largest of any yet 
known ; they lie on the ground, and have sometimes 
attained the almost incredible length of thirty 
feet, by three feet in width. So admirable a ma- 
terial for covering has not been betowed on this 
country in vain : most of the houses *are thatched 
with it, and it will last for years without repair. 
Gum caoutchouc is produced from a large tree in 
Guiana, and is used for vessels of various kinds 
and for torches. A small tree called caruna yields 
a farinaceous nut, from which the Indians prepare a 
slow poison, the instrument of jealousy or revenge- 
Still more certain is the Ticuna poison, which is 
~ prepared from the roots of the nibbees, that in- 
habit the entangled forests of these immeasurable 
swamps, and are a shelter to the panthers, the 
serpents, and all those monstrous and abominable 
reptiles that generate in this pestilential atmos- 
phere. 
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Henry VII. authorizes Cabot to make Discoveries. 
Cabot takt* possession of a great Part of 
Abrth America. Patent g- anted to Sir Walter 
Raeigh. London and Plymouth Companies. 
Puritans persecuted and go to America Their 
Character and Suffering*. Maryland an Asy- 
lum for the Roman Catholics. Liberal Policy 
of England to her Settlements. Importance of 
the American Colonic . Wars with France. 
Washington's Expeditions. Hopes conceived of 
his future Celebrity. General Peace. American 
Commerce limited by Great- Britain. Stamp 
Act. Opposition to it. Repealed. Declaratory 
Act. Plan for taxing Glass, Tta y frc. Ame- 
rican Opposition, in which Boston takes the 
lead. Quarrels between the Military and IrJia- 
Intants. Three of the latter killed. Letters 
from Governor Hutchinson intercepted by Dr. 
Franklin. Dr. Franklin dismissed from his Of- 
fice. 

HAVING discussed in the former chapters of 
this volume the subject of the Spanish and 
Portuguese discoveries and settlements on the con- 
tinent of America, we now proceed to those that 
were made under the auspices of our own country, 
which will lead us to take a connected view of the 
History of the United States to the present times ; 
in the course of which we shall, as far as our 
limits will allow, exhibit a distinct historical, poll- 
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l2eal 9 and geographical view of the northern con* 
tinent of America*. 

Henry VII. of England, by the exertion of an 
authority similar to that of pope Alexander t> 
granted to John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, and his 
three sons, who were subjects and natives of Eng- 
land, a commission " to navigate all parts of the 
ocean for the purpose of discovering islands, coun- 
tries, regious, or provinces, either of Gentiles or 
Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown to all 
Christian people, with power to set up his stand- 
ard, and to take possession of the same as vassals 
of the crown of England." By virtue of this com- 
mission Sebastian Cabot, one of the sons, . D 
^explored and took possession of a great part j 493. * 
of the North American continent, in the 
name and on behalf of the king of England. This 
discovery was made in consequence of an attempt 
to find a north-west passage to China ; an enter- 
prise in which he failed, but which led to more 
important consequences. 

For the space of more than half a century after 
the discovery, the English neither navigated the 
coast nor attempted to establish colonies. The 
first English patent which was granted for A D 
making settlements in the country, was 157&.' 
Issued by queen Elizabeth to sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert. Shortly after she licensed Mr. 
Walter, afterwards sir Walter Raleigh, 
" to search for Heathen lands not inhabited A '**' 
by Christian people," and granted to him, *• 
in fee, all the soil within 200 leagues of the places 

* See the Table atthe end of the volume, 
f See page 24 of this volume. 
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where his people should make theirdwellings. Uak 
der his auspices an inconsiderable colony took pos- 
session of that part of the American coast which 
now forms North Carolina. In honour of the 
virgin queen, his sovereign, he gave to the whole 
country the name ' of Virginia* These first 
settlers, and others who followed them, were either 
destroyed by the natives, removed by succeeding 
naviga'ors, or died without leaving any, behind to 
tell their melancholy story. No permanent settle- 
ment was effected till the reign of James the First* 
He granted letters patent to Thomas Gates and 

his associates, by which he conferred on 
^6<w' tnem " ft N those territories in America 
* which were not then possessed by other 
Christian princes," and which lay between the 
34th and 45th degree of north latitude. Tbey 
were divided into two companies. The one, 
consisting of adventurers of the city of London, 
was called the London company ; the other con- 
sisting of merchants of Plymouth and some 
other western towns, was called the Plymouth 
company. The adventurers were empowered 
to transport thither as many English subjects as 
should willingly accompany them ; and it was de- 
clared " that the colonists and their children 
should enjoy the same liberties as if they had re- 
mained or were born within the realm." The 

month of April is the epoch of the first per- 
^t>07 manen t settlement on the coast of Virginia, 

the name then given to all that extent of 
country which now forms the original Thirteen 
Stales. The emigrants took possession of a peninsu- 
la on the northern side of James River, and erected a 
town in honour of their sovereign, which they called 
James-Town. In a few months, diseases swept 
away one half of their number j which greatly dis- 
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Hissed and alarmed the others. Nevertheless, 
within twenty years from the first foundation of 
James-Town, upwards of 9000 English subjects 
had, at different times, migrated thither, of whom 
at this period only 1 800 remained alive. 

Thirteen years elapsed after James-Town be- 
gan to be built) before any permanent settle* 
iaent was effected in the northern colony. Vari- 
ous attempts for thai purpose had failed, nor was 
the arduous business accomplished till it was un- 
dertaken by men who were influenced by higher 
motives than the mere extension of agriculture or 
commerce. These were denominated in England 
Puritans, from a desire of farther reformation in 
the established church, and particularly for their 
•version from certain popish habits and ceremo- 
nies- which. they contended led to idolatry. So 
violent was the zeal of the majority for uniformity 
in matters of religion, that popular preachers 
among the Puritans were suspended, imprisoned) 
and ruined, for not using garments or ceremonies 
.which their adversaries acknowledged to be indif- 
ferent. And towards the end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign an act was passed for punishing those who 
refused to come to church, or were present at any 
conventicle or meeting. The punishment in cer- 
tain cases was perpetual banishment ; and upon 
those who should return without licence, death 
was to be inflicted. This cruel law increased the 
number of Puritans. Some suffered death, others 
were banished ; and not a few, to avoid these evils, 
voluntarily exiled themselves from their native 
country. Of this number was a congregation un- 
der the pastoral care of Mr. John Robinson, who, 
to elude their persecutors, removed to Holland. 
There they continued ten years highly esteemed 
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by the natives; when, on account of the morals 
of the Dutch, which in their opinion were 

1 620 " t0 ° ***» t * ie ^ r ^S* 11 10 think of a second 
removal, lest their offspring should con- 
form to the bad examples daily before them. They 
had also an ardent desire of propagating religion 
in foreign lands, and of separating themselves, 
from all the existing establishments in Europe. ■ 
An application was made to James for full liberty 
of conscience ; but he promised only to connive at 
and not molest them. They nevertheless ventur- 
ed, and sailed to the number of one hundred and 
one from Plymouth, and arrived at Cape Cod in 
November 1620. They formed themselves into a 
body politic under the crown of England, and em- 
ployed themselves in making discoveries till the 
end of the year. Within six months of their land- 
ing they buried 44 persons out of the number that 
went out* Animated with a high degree of religi- 
ous zeal, they supported every hardship with for- 
titude and resolution. The prospect of an exemp- 
tion from ecclesiastical courts, and of an undisturb- 
ed liberty of worshipping their Creator in the way 
that was agreeable to their own consciences, 
were, in their estimation, a sufficient counterba- 
lance to all that they underwent. 

This handful of people laid the foundation of 
New-England, and from them sprung all those 
who have since inhabited Massachusetts, New- 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode- Island. The 
Puritans, to which sect the first emigrants be- 
longed, were a plain industrious people, and 
strict observers of the moral and social duties. 
According to their principles, Che Bible was the 
sole rule both of faith and practice ; and the irn- 
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position of articles of faith, modes of worship, &c« 
was subversive of natural rights, and an usurpation 
of power not delegated to any man or body of men 
whatever. It is to be lamented that these princi- 
ples of religious liberty ceased to operate on the 
emigrants soon after they came into the possession 
of power. In the eleventh, year after their ,..# 

arrival in America, they resolved that u no ^i£' 
man should be admitted to the freedom of 
their body politic, but such as were members of 
their churches;' 1 and afterwards, " that none but 
such should share in the administration of civil go* 
yern ment or- have a voice in any election*" In a 
few years more they had so far forgotten their o\*n 
sufferings, as to press for uniformity in religion, 
and to turn persecutors in order to accomplish k. 
As the intolerance of England peopled Massa- 
chusetts, so the intolerance of that province made 
many emigrate from it, and gave rise to various 
distant' settlements, which in the course of years 
were formed into other provincial establishments. 
Connecticut, Rhode-Island, and New-Hampshire, 
sprung from Massachusetts, and their early 
growth was greatly -accelerated by her impolitic 
zeal for uniformity. The country which was sub- 
divided into these four provinces had been called 
New England ever since the year 1614. The pro- 
priety of classing them under one general name 
became more evident, from their being settled by 
the same kind of people, connected with each 
other by blood, uniformity of manners, and a 
similarity of religious and political sent; menu. 
The early population of this northern country was 
rapid. In the short space of twenty years from its 
first settlement, 21,200 persons arrived in 298 ves- 
sels; when, from a change in public affairs, the 
T2 
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emigration from Old to New England in a graft 
measure ceased. 

Maryland was the third English colony 
M>3?" ^tkd * n North America ; but the first 
' which from its beginning was erected into 
a province of the empire. The first emigration ta 
this place consisted of about 200 gentlemen, chiefly 
of the Roman catholic religion. Calvert, their lea- 
der, purchased the right of the aborigines, and 
with their consent took possession of the town, 
which he called St. Mary's. He continued care* 
fully to cultivate their friendship, and lived with 
them on terms of perfect amity. The lands which 
had thus been ceded were planted with facility, be- 
cause they had already undergone the discipline of 
Indian tillage. Food was therefore easily procured. 
The Roman catholics, unhappy in their native 
land, and desirous of a peaceful asylum, went over 
in great numbers to Maryland. Lord Baltimore* 
to whom the province had been granted, laid the 
foundation of its future prosperity on the broad- 
basis of security to property, and of freedom in re* 
ligbn. . While Virginia persecuted the Puritans, 
numbers of them passed over to this new province, 
the assembly of which had enacted, " that no per- 
sons, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, should 
be molested in respect of their religion, or in the 
free exercise thereof." The prudence of one co- 
lony acquired what the folly of the other had 
thrown away. Thus in Massachusetts the Puri- 
tans persecuted various sects, and the church of 
England in Virginia harassed those who dissent- 
ed from the established religion ; while the Ro- 
man catholics of Maryland tolerated and protected 
the professors of all denominations. * 

The distractions which convulsed England for 
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twenty-five years left no Insure for colonizing; 
but as soon as Charles II. was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, it was resumed with greater 
spirit than ever. By charters granted by 
this sovereign, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, ^g 6 ?* 
and Providence plantations, were rendered 
pure democracies. Every power, legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive, was invested in the freemen of 
the corporation, or their delegates ; and the colony 
was under no obligation to communicate its legia» 
lative acts to the national sovereign. 

In the succeeding year a patent was granted to 
lord Clarendon and others, comprehending that 
extent of country which now forms the 
states of North Carolina, % South Carolina, ^J?' 
and Georgia. In the following year king 
Charles gave to his brother James, duke of York, 
a patent which included New-York and New-Jer- 
sey. 

At this period Charles gave to William 
Penn a patent for Pennsylvania ;. and some ^g 8 ?** 
time after he obtained a farther grant of 
the land on the western side of the Delaware, and 
south of Pennsylvania, which was formed into a 
separate government, and is now the state of De- 
laware. Notwithstanding these charters, Mr*. 
Penn did not think himsel fin vested with the right 
of the soil till he had purchased it from the na- 
tive proprietors. 

In this manner was the English North Ameri- 
can continent parcelled out into distinct govern- 
ments. Little did the founders foresee of the con- 
sequences both good and evil that were to result 
to the Old World from discovering and colonizing 
the New* When we consider the immense quan- 
tities of gold and silver which have flowed from it 
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into Europe ; the sulfcequent increase of industry 
and population ; the prodigious extension of com* 
jnerce, manufactures, and navigation ; and the in- 
fluence of the whole on manners and arts ; we see 
such an accumulation of good) as leads us to rank 
Columbus among the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. But when we consider the injustice 
done to the natives ; the extirpation of many of 
their numerous nations, whose names are now not 
even known ; the havoc made among the fint set- 
tlers ; the slavery of the Africans, to which Ame*- 
rica has furnished the temptation ; and the many 
wars which it has occasioned ; we contemplate - 
such a mass of misery as may lead one to doubt 
whether the evil has not outweighed the good. 

The advantage which the emigrants to America 
expected from, the protection of their native sove- 
. reign, and the prospect of aggrandizement which 
the monarch anticipated from the extension of his 
empire, made the former very solicitous for char- 
ters, and the latter very ready to grant them. Nei- 
ther reasoned clearly on their nature, or well un- 
derstood theiR extent. In less than eight years 1 500 
miles of sea-coast were granted away ; and so lit- 
tle did they who gave or they who accepted of 
.charters understand their own transactions, that 
in several cases the same ground was covered by 
contradictory grants, some of which extended to 
the South- Sea, over a country whose breadth is 
yet unknown, and which to this day is unexplored. 

Ideal as these charters were, they answered a 
temporary purpose. The colonists reposed con- 
fidence in them, and were excited to industry on 
their credit. And it is worthy of observation, 
.that of the thirteen colonies, no one, Georgia 
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excepted, was settled at the expense of govern* 
menu Towards the settlement of that southern 
frontier, considerable sums have at different timei 
been granted by parliament ; but the twelve more 
northern provinces had been wholly settled by 
private adventurers. Nor does it appear that any 
compensation for their lands was ever made to 
the aborigines of America by the crown or par- 
liament of England. But policy as well as jus- 
tice led the colonists to purchase and pay for 
what they occupied* This was done in almost 
every settlement ; and they prospered mo&t, who 
by justice and kindness took the greatest pains to 
conciliate the good will of the natives* 

The legal and constitutional history of the co- 
lonies, in their early periods, affords but little in- 
struction *. It is sufficient to observe, that in less 
than eighty years from the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in North America, the two original 
patents granted to the Plymouth and London 
companies were divided and subdivided into 
twelve distinct and unconnected provinces ; and 
in fifty years more a thirteenth, by the name of 
Georgia, was added to the southern extreme of 
the other establishments. To each of these there 
was ultimately granted a form of government, re* 
sembling, in its most essential parts, that which 
was established in the parent state ; and agreeably 
to the spirit of the British constitution, ample 
provision was made for the liberties of the inha- 
bitants. In some of the provinces the inhabitants 
chose their governors and other public officers, 
and their legislatures were under little or no con- 
trol. In others, the crown delegated most of its 

* See Table II, at the end of the. volume. 
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power to particular persons, who were also ih*- 
vested with the property of the soil* In those 
which were most immediately dependent on the 
king, he exercised no higher prerogatives over 
the colonists than he did over their fellow sub- 
jects in England ; and his power over the provin* 
cial legislative assemblies was not greater tbaiv 
what be was constitutionally vested with overthe* 
house of commons in the mother country. 

It is remarkable, that though the English pos- 
sessions m America were far inferior in natural 
riches to those which fell to the lot of other Eu- 
ropeans, yet the security of property and of liber* 
ty derived^from the English constitution, gave 
them a consequence to which the colonies of 
other powers have never attained* The wise and 
liberal policy of England towards her colonies*, 
during the first century and a half after their set- 
jtlement, had a considerable influence in exalting 
them to this pre-eminence. She gave them full 
liberty to govern themselves, and to pursue their 
respective interests, in such manner as they 
thought proper. Their- trade was open to every 
individual in the British dominions : they partici- 
pated in that excellent form of government with 
which the parent isle was blessed, and whioh has 
raised k to an admirable height of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures ; and trial by jury 
was established among them. 

From the operation of these general principles, 
the American settlements increased in number* 
wealth, and resources* with a rapidity which sur- 
passed all previous calculation. Neither ancient 
Aor modern history can produce an example of 
colonies governed with equal wisdom, or flourish- 
ing with equal rapidity. In the short space of one 



hundred and fifty years their numbers had in- 
creased to three millions, and their commerce to» 
such a degree as to be more than a third of that 
of Great-Britain* They also extended their set* 
tlements fifteen hundred miles on the sea-coast? 
and three hundred miles to the westward. 

The good effects of a wise policy and equal go- 
vernment were not only discernible in raising the 
colonies of England to a pre-eminence over those 
of other European nations, but in raising some 
among themselves to greater importance than 
others. Their relative population and wealth 
were by no means correspondent to their respec- 
tive advantages of soil and climate* The New- 
England provinces, though possessed of compa- 
ratively a barren country, improved much faster 
than others which were blessed with a superior, 
•oil and milder climate. Their first settlers were 
animated with a high degree of that religious fer- 
vour which excites to great undertakings. They 
also granted their vacant lands to individuals, who 
personally cultivated them. In their towns they 
extended the benefits of education and religious 
instruction. By these means industry and mora- 
lity were propagated, and useful knowledge gene- 
rally diffused ; so that, in proportion to their re- 
spective numbers, it is probable that no other 
country in the world contained more sober, order- 
Jy citizens, and fewer who were profligate and 
abandoned. Luxury was estranged from their 
borders. Enervating wealth and pinching poverty 
were both equally rare. Early marriages, and a 
numerous offspring, were common ; hence popu- 
lation increased* and the inhabitants generally pos- 
sessed that happy state of mediocrity which fa- 
vours the improvement both of mind and body* 
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New- York joined New-England. Pennsylva- 
nia, which was chiefly settled with quakers, and 
which gave perfect liberty of conscience, and an 
exact equality to all sects, was equally flourishing 
with New-England. The progressive improve- 
ment of Pennsylvania may be estimated from the 
increase of its trade. In the year 1704 that pro- 
vince imported goods from the mother country, 
amounting in value only to 1 1,4991. ; but in 1772 
to the value of more than half a million sterling* 
—an increase of nearly fifty to one. 

In Maryland and Virginia a policy less favour- 
able to population took place. The church of 
England was incorporated with the first settlement 
of Virginia ; and in the lapse of time it also be- 
came the established religion oT Maryland. In 
both these provinces that church possessed a le- 
gal pre-eminence, and was maintained at the ex- 
pense not only of its own members, but of those of 
all other denominations : which deterred great 
numbers, especially the presbyterians who had 
emigrated from Ireland, from settling within the In 
mits of these governments, and fomented a spirit 
of discord between those who belonged to, and 
those who dissented from, the established church. 

In these and the other southern provinces do- 
mestic slavery was common. Though it was not 
by law forbidden any where, yet there were com- 
paratively very few slaves to the north of Mary- 
land. The religion of the quakers produced their 
united opposition to all traffic in the human race. 
Many individuals of other sects discountenanced 
it ; but the principal ground of difference on this 
head, between the northern and southern provin- 
ces, arose less from religious principles than from 
climate and local circumstances. Slavery is, 
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however, at all times attended with mischievous 
consequences. It is inimical to the proper edu- 
cation of youth* Industry and temperance, vir- 
tues essential to the health and vigour of both 
tnind and body, are with difficulty practised where 
the labour of slaves procures an abundance not 
only of the necessaries but of the delicacies of 
life, and where perpetual opportunities occur for 
early, excessive, and enervating indulgences* Be* 
sides, in settlements where the soil is cultivated 
by slaves, it soon becomes unfashionable for free- 
men to labour j than which no greater evil can 
befal a country. Idleness is the parent of vice, 
while labour of all kinds favours and facilitates 
the practice of virtue. 

By the influence of these causes, the southern 
provinces, though possessed of the most fruitful 
soil and the mildest climate, were far inferior to 
their neighbours in strength, population, industry, 
and wealth ; and this inferiority increased or di- 
minished with the number of slaves in each pro- 
vince compared with the number of freemen. 

The first emigrants from England for coloniz- 
ing America, left the mother country at a time 
When the dread of arbitrary power was the predo- 
minant passion of the nation. Except the char- 
ter of Georgia in the year 1732, all the English 
colonies obtained their charters, and their great- 
est number of European settlers, between the 
years 1603 and 1688. During the whole of this 
period was that great struggle between preroga- 
tive and privilege carried on in England, till it 
terminated in a revolution highly favourable to 
the liberties of the people. A variety of concur- 
ring causes led the inhabitants of the colonies to 
cherish an ardent love of independence, and a 

Vol. XXIV. U 
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desire to maintain all those rights and privileges 
which they conceived to be inherent to their situ- 
ation* They had not only the image but the 
substance of the English constitution. They 
chose most of their magistrates, and paid them 
all* They had, in effect, the sole direction of 
their internal government. The chief mark of 
their subordination consisted in making no laws 
repugnant to the laws of their mother country ; 
in their submitting to have such laws, as they did 
make, repealed by the king ; and in obeying those 
restrictions that were laid on their trade by parlia- 
ment. 

Under such favourable circumstances, the colo- 
nies in the New World had advanced nearly to 
the magnitude of a nation, while the greater part 
of Europe was almost wholly ignorant of their 
progress* And, indeed, they themselves, though 
gradually rising higher in the scale of political im- 
portance, did not appear sensible of their own con- 
sequence. One of the first events which drew on 

the colonies a share of public attention, 
^745 was the tak * n & Louisburg from France, 

while that country was at war with Great- 
Britain. This war was scarcely ended when an- 
other began in which the colonies were distinguish- 
ed parties. It was commenced in the following 

manner: A grant of six hundred thousand 
^74? acres of land in the neighbourhood of the 

Ohio was made out in favour of certain 
persons in Westminster, London, and Virginia, 
who had associated under the title of the Ohio 
company. At this time France was in possession 
of the country on both sides of the mouth of the 
Missisippi, as well as of Canada, and wished to 
form a communication between the two extremi- 
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tics of her territories in North America. She was 
therefore alarmed at the scheme in agitation by 
the Ohio company, as the land granted to them 
lay between the. northern and southern settle- 
ments. Remonstrances against British encroach- 
ments, as they were called, having been made in 
vain by the governor of Canada, the French at 
length seized some British subjects ; and, 
persisting in their ciaims to the country ^; *?• 
on the Ohio as part of Canada, strength- ' " 
ened themselves by erecting new forts in its vici- 
nity, and at length began to seize and plunder eve- 
ry British trader found on any part of the river. 
This, at first, produced retaliation i but upon the 
violences being repeated, the governor of Virgi- 
nia determined to send a suitable person to the 
French commandant, to demand the reason of his 
hostile proceedings, and to insist on his evacuat- 
ing a fort he had lately built. Major Washing- 
ton was the person pitched on for this service. — 
He was only twenty-one years of age when he set 
out on an expedition which was more than four 
hundred miles distant, and one half of the route 
led through a wilderness inhabited only by In- 
dians. He proceeded on foot, attended by a sin- 
gle companion, with his provisions on his back. 
He arrived, and delivered his message to the 
French commandant ; but it made no impression. 
It was, therefore, resolved to oppose with arms 
the encroachments of the French on the British 
territories. Virginia raised three hundred men, 
put them under the command of Washington, now 
a colonel, and sent them towards the Ohio. An 
engagement took place, in which the French were 
defeated. With nine hundred men, besides In* 
dians, they returned to the charge : against these 
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Washington made a brave defence, but at length 
accepted of honourable terms of capitulation. 

The policy of repressing the encroachments of 
the French on the British colonies was generally 
approved both in England and America. It was, 
therefore, determined to take effectual measures 
for driving them from the Ohio, and also for re* 
ducing Niagara, Crown-Point, and the other posts 
which they held within the limits claimed by the 
king of Great-Britain. To effect the first purpose, 
general Braddock was sent from Ireland to Virgi- 
nia with two regiments, and was there joined by 
as many more. He was a brave man, but desti- 
tute of the other qualifications of a great officer. 
He slighted the country militia and the Virginia 
officers. Colonel Washington begged permission 
to go belbre him and scour the woods with his 
provincial troops : but this, was reftjscd. The ge- 
neral with fourteen hundred men pushed on in- 
cautiously till he fen into an ambuscade of French 
and Indians, by whom he was defeated and mor- 
tally wounded. The British troops were thrown 
into confusion ; but the provincials, more used to 
Indian fighting, were less disconcerted. They 
continued in an unbroken body under colonel 
Washington *, and, by covering the retreat of the 
regulars, prevented their being cut off entirely. 

* The bravery and patriotism of colonel, afterward* 
general Washington, were so conspicuous at this period, 
that the most important services were expected of him. 
In a sermon preached before a company of volunteers in 
Virginia, August 17, 1755, by the Rev. Samuel Davie*, 
the author refers to him in the following words : " 1 may 
point out to the public that heroic youth, colonel Wash-, 
ington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto 
preserved in so signal a manner fojr some important ser- 
vice to his country*" 
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For two or three years after this, the war was 
carried on against France without vigour or 
suocess : but when Mr. Pitt was placed at the 
head of the ministry, public affairs assumed a new 
aspect. Victory every where crowned the British 
arms ; and in a short time the French were dis- 
possessed not only of all the British territories on 
which they had encroached, but also of Quebec, 
the capital of their ancient province, Canada*. 

In the course of this war, some of the colonies 
made exertions so far beyond their reasonable 
quota, as to merit a reimbursement from the na- 
tional treasury : but this was not universally the 
case. In consequence of internal disputes, the 
necessary supplies had not been raised in due time 
by others of the provincial assemblies : this did 
not accord with the vigorous and decisive genius 
of Mr. Pitt, who is said to have told Mr. Frank- 
lin, " that when the war closed, if he should be 
in the ministry, he would take measures to pre- 
vent the colonies from having a power to refuse 
or delay the supplies that might be wanted for na- 
tional purposes." As often, however, as money 
or men were wanted from the colonies, requisi- 
tions were made to their legislatures, which were 
generally and cheerfully complied with. Their 
exertions, with a few exceptions, were great, and 
manifested a serious desire to carry into effect the 
plans of Great-Britain for reducing the power of 
France. 

In the prosecution of this war, the colonies fit- 
ted out four hundred privateers, and furnished 
nearly twenty-four thousand men to cooperate 
with the British regular forces in North America* 

r* 
* See Mavor's History of England, vol. ii. p. 394—5. 
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The success of the former ; the activity of the 
latter ; the convenience of their harbours ; and 
their contiguity to the West-India islands, made 
the polonies great acquisitions to Britain, and for* 
midable adversaries to France. From their grow- 
iog importance the latter had much to fear. Their 
continued union with Great-Britain threatened 
the subversion of the commerce and American 
possessions of France. 

At the general peace, Canada was ced- 
^763* ^ to Great-Britain by France ; and the 
* two Flortdas by Spain : her possessions, 
therefore, in the New World) were of an extent 
equal in dimensions to several of the kingdoms of 
Europe* The possession of Canada in the North, 
and of the Floridas in the South, made her sole 
mistress of the North American continent* 

From the first settlement of English America, 
tUl the close of this war, the conduct of Great- 
Britaiu towards her colonies affords an useful les- 
son to those who are disposed to colonization.— 
She treated them as a judicious mother does her 
dutiful children. They shared in every privilege 
belonging to her native sons, and but slightly felt 
the inconveniences of subordination. The cata- 
logue of their grievances was small, and chiefly 
related to a few acts which operated against colo- 
nial manufactures. These were mostly evaded, 
hut if carried into execution would have been 
slightly inconvenient, and only to a few. 

Till this period the colonial regulations 
n&4* sceme ^ ** nave D& d no other object in view 
but the common good of the whole em- 
pire : exceptions to the contrary were few, and 
had no appearance of system. When the approach 
of the colonies to manhood made them more ca- 
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pable of resisting impositions, Great-Britain 
changed the ancient system under which her co- 
lonies had long flourished. When policy would 
have dictated relaxation of authority, she rose in 
her demands, and multiplied her restraints. For 
some time before and after the termination of the 
war, a considerable intercourse had been carried 
on between the British and Spanish colonies, con- 
sisting of the manufactures of Great-Britain, im- 
ported by the former and sold by the latter, by 
which the British colonies acquired gold and sil- 
ver, and were enabled to make remittances to the 
mother country. This trade, though it did not 
clash with the spirit of the British navigation laws, 
was forbidden by their letter. On account of the 
advantages which all parties reaped from this in-' 
tercourse, it had long been connived at by persons 
in power ; but, at the period alluded to, some new 
regulations were adopted, by which it was almost 
destroyed. So sudden a stoppage was a serious 
blow to the northern colonies. It was their mis- 
fortune, that though they stood in need of vast 
quantities of British manufactures, their country 
produced very little that afforded a direct remit- 
tance to pay for them. They were, therefore, un- 
der a necessity of seeking elsewhere a market for 
their produce, and, by a circuitous route, acquir- 
ing the means of supporting their credit with the 
mother country. This they found by trading 
with the Spanish and French colonies in their 
neighbourhood* From them they obtained gold, 
silver, and valuable commodities, the ultimate pro- 
fits of which centered in Great-Britain. This in- 
tercourse gave life to business of every denomina- 
tion ; and why it should be stopped, could not be 
accounted for by the Americans, without suppos- 
ing that the rulers of Great-Britain were jealous 
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of their adventurous commercial spirit* Their 
actual sufferings were great, but their apprehen- 
sions were greater. Instead of viewing the pa- 
rent state, as they had Jong done, in the light of 
an affectionate mother, they conceived her as be- 
ginning to be influenced by the narrow views of 
an illiberal step-dame. 

In September, the trade between the British, 
French, and Spanish colonies, was in some degree 
legalized, but under circumstances that brought 
no relief to the colonists. Indeed, the act passed 
on the occasion granted certain duties to the king 
upon goods imported, which were the produce of 
a colony not under the dominion of his majesty. 
Till that act passed, none avowedly for the pur- 
pose of revenue was to be found in the parliamen- 
tary statute book. The wording of it made the 
colonists fear that parliament would go on in charg- 
ing them with such taxes as they pleased. The 
imposition of duties for the purpose ot raising a 
revenue in America, was considered as a danger- . 
ous innovation. * 

The national debt of Great-Britain amounted 
at this period to nearly an hundred and fifty 
millions ; and while the minister was digesting 
plans for diminishing this heavy burthen, as it 
was then thought, he conceived the idea of rais- 
ing a substantial revenue in the British colonies, 
from taxes laid by the parliament of the pa- 
rent state. This in England was a very popu- 
lar project. And in March was passed 
A ™£" the memorable aiamfi act, by which it was 
' enacted, that certain instruments of writ- 
ing, as bills, bonds, &c. should not be valid, un- 
less they were drawn on stamped paper, on 
which a duty was laid. No sooner was this act 
published in America, than it raised a general 
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alarm. The people were filled with apprehensions 
at an act which they supposed to be an attack on 
their constitutional rights. The colonies petition- 
ed the king and parliament for a redress of the 
grievance) and formed associations for the purpose 
of preventing the importation and use of British 
manufactures until the act should he repealed. In 
this opposition Virginia took the lead : a number 
of resolutions were passed by the house of bur* 
gesses, which declared " those to be enemies to 
their country, who should, by writing or speaking, 
maintain that any person or persons, other than 
the general assembly of this colony, have any . 
right or power to impose taxes on the people." 

Upon reading these resolutions, the boldness 
and novelty of them affected one of the members 
to such a degree, that he cried out " Treason, 
treason !" They were, nevertheless, well received 
by the people, and forwarded to the other provin- 
ces. Till these appeared, it was the general opi- 
nion that the act would be quietly adopted. The 
countenance of so respectable a colony as Virgi- 
nia confirmed the wavering and emboldened the 
timid. Opposition assumed a bolder face. The 
fire of liberty blazed forth from the press ; some 
well-timed publications set the rights of the colo* 
nists in a plain bat strong point of view ; the 
tongues and pens of spirited citizens laboured in 
kindling the latent sparks of patriotism, and the 
flame spread from breast to breast till it became 
general. 

A new mode of displaying resentment against 
the friends of the stamp act, of which there were 
many in America, began in Massachusetts, and 
was followed by the other colonies. A few gen- 
tlemcn hung ht effigy the stamp-master at Boston; . 
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great numbers from town and country came te 
see it. A spirit of enthusiasm was diffused 
among the spectators, and in the evening it was 
cut down and carried in procession by the popu- 
lace, shouting M Liberty and property for ever I 
No stamps i" They next pulled down a new 
building lately erected by Mr. Oliver the stamp- 
master; thence they proceeded to his dwelling- 
house, before which they beheaded the cSi^y y and 
at the same time broke the windows of his house. 
These violences were repeated upon the dwellings 
of several officers under government, both at Mas- 
sachusetts and the adjacent colonies. 

From the decided opposition to the act, which 
had been exhibited in the colonies, it became ne- 
cessary for Great-Britain to enforce or repeal it* 
Both methods of proceeding had supporters. Dr. 
Franklin, who on the passing of the act had writ- 
ten to his friend in America, and emphatically said) 
w The sun of liberty is set : you must light up the 

' candles of industry and economy," was afterwards 
examined at the bar of the house of commons, and 
contributed to remove prejudices, and to produce 
a disposition friendly to the repeal* 

Some speakers of great celebrity and weight in 
both houses of parliament denied the right of tax- 
ing the colonies : among these were lord Camden 
in the house of peers, and Mr. Pitt in the house 
of commons. " My position," says lord Cam- 
den, " is this, I repeat it, I will maintain it to my 
last hour : Taxation and representation are inso- 

' parable. This position is founded on the laws of 
nature. It is more, it is an eternal law of nature. 
For, whatever is a man's own, no other man has 
a right to take from him without his consent, and 
whoever does it commits a robbery." Mr. Pitt 
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Justified the colonists in opposing the stamp act. 
" You have no right," said he, " to tax America* 
I rejoice that America has resisted* Three mil- 
lions of our fellow- subjects so lost to every sense 
of virtue, as tamely to give up their liberties, 
would be fit instruments to make slaves of the 
rest." At length the repeal of the stamp act was 
finally carried. This event gave great joy 
in London. Ships in the river Thames dis- ^1 6 ?' 
played their colours, and houses were gene- 
rally illuminated in many parts of the metropolis. 
The news of the repeal was received in the colo- 
nies with universal joy, and the trade between 
them and Great-Britain was renewed on the most 
liberal footing. „ - 

The stamp act was not repealed on American 
principles ; nor without declaring " that parlia- 
ment had, and of right ought to have, power to 
bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." The 
bulk of the Americans, intoxicated with the ad- 
vantage gained, overlooked the statute which is 
generally known by the title of the declaratory act, 
and which in one short sentence not only depriv- 
ed them of liberty and property, but of every 
right incident to humanity. 

It was evident to the thoughtful and considerate, 
that from the ungracious manner in which the 
stamp act had been repealed, ministers had not 
abandoned the project of raising a revenue in 
the colonies. The stamp act was brought 
forward and carried under the auspicies of 
Mr. Grenville; and now Mr. Charles Towns- 
hend, chancellor of the exchequer, pawn- 
ed his credit to accomplish that in ^J?' 
which Mr. Grenville had failed. He l tbl ' 
accordingly brought into parliament a bill • for 
granting duties in the British colonies on glass, 
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paper, punter's colours, and tea, which was after* 
wards passed into a law. This act kindled the re* 
sentment of the Americans, and excited a gene- 
ral opposition to the measure ; so that parliament 
in the course of three years abandoned the 

***** whole tax, except three pence per pound 

-on all tea imported. 
Previously to this, both houses of parliament 
had concurred in a joint address to his majesty, in 
which they pledged themselves to support him in 
such farther measures as might be found necessary 
to maintain the civil magistrates in aduecxecution 
of the laws of Massachusetts, and beseeched him 
to direct the governor to take the most effectual 
methods for procuring the fullest information 
touching all treasons, &c. committed within the 
government since the 30th day of December 1767, 
in order to bring the offenders to trial within the 
realm of Great-Britain, pursuant to the provisions 
of the statute of the 35th of Henry VIII. The lat- 
ter part of this address, which proposed the bring* 
ing delinquents from Massachusetts to be tried 
in Great-Britain for crimes committed in Ameri- 
ca, underwent many severe animadversions, and 
led the house of burgesses of Virginia to adopt 
some very strong resolutions expressive of their 
opposition to such proceedings. These were imi- 
tated in other colonies. And at Boston they con* 
temptuously re-shipped the goods sent out for sale. 
This, it is probable, was the ultimate cause of the 
repeal of all the duties, except of that on tea. Yet 
this, however trifling, kept alive the jealousy of 
the colonists, and their opposition to parliamenta* 
ry taxation continued and increased. 

It was not the inconvenience of paying the duty 
that was the cause of the opposition ; it was the 
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principle, which if once admitted would have sub- 
jected the colonies to unlimited parliamentary 
taxation, without the privilege of being repre- 
sented. The right, abstractedly considered, was 
denied, and the smallest attempt to establish the 
claim by precedent was uniformly resisted. The 
colonies, therefore, entered into measures to en- 
courage their own manufactures, and to retrench 
the uses of foreign superfluities, so long as the free 
importation of tea was prohibited. 

From the royal and ministerial assurances given 
in favour of America, in the year 1769, and the 
subsequent repeal in the next year of five-sixths 
of the duties which had been imposed in 1767, 
together with the consequent renewal of the mer- 
cantile intercourse between Great-Britain and the 
colonies, many hoped that the contention between 
the two countries was finally closed. In all the 
provinces, except Massachusetts, appearances 
seemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents 
operated there to the prejudice of that harmony 
which had begun else were to return. The sta- 
tioning a* military force among them was a fruit- 
ful source of uneasiness. The royal army had 
been brought thither, with the avowed design of 
enforcing submission to the mother country. 
Speeches from the throne, and addresses from 
parliament, had taught the soldiers to look upon 
the inhabitants as a factious, turbulent people, who 
aimed at throwing oft all subordination to Great- 
Britain. They, on the other hand, were accus- 
tomed to look on the army as instruments of ty- 
ranny, sent on purpose to dragoon them out of 
their • liberties. Reciprocal insults soured the 
tempers, and mutual injuries embittered the pas- 
sions, of the opposite parties. But the tirst open 
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rupture took place on tlie 2d of March, between a 
private soldier of the 39th regiment and an in- 
habitant. On the 5th a more dreadful scene was 
presented. The soldiers, when under arms, were 
pressed upon, insulted, and pelted by a moby 
who dared them to fire. In this situation one of 
the soldiers, who had received a blow, fired at the 
supposed aggressor. This was followed by a 
single discharge from, six others. Three of the 
inhabitants were killed, and five dangerously 
wounded. .The town was immediately in commo- 
tion, and nothing but the promise of removing 
the troops out of the town prevented the inha- 
bitants from falling on the soldiers. The killed 
were buried in one vault, and in a most re- 
spectful manner, to express the indignation of the 
people at the slaughter of their brethren by soldiers 
quartered among them, in violation of their civil 
liberties. Preston, the captain who commanded, 
and the party who fired on the people, were com- 
mitted to prison, and afterwards tried. Two were 
found guilty of manslaughter, and the rest were 
acquitted. 

The events of this tragical night sunk deep in the 
minds of the people, and were made subservient to 
important purposes. The anniversary of it was ob- 
served with great solemnity. Eloquent orators were 
successively employed to deliver an annual oration, 
to preserve the remembrance of it fresh in their 
minds. 

The obstacles to returning harmony were in- 
creased by making the governor and judges in 
Massachusetts independent of the province. For* 
merly they had been paid by yearly grants from the 
assembly, but about this time provision was made 
for paying their salaries by the crown. This they 
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made as the foundation of an impeachment against 
Mr. Justice Oliver, before the governor ; but he 
excepted to their proceedings as unconstitutional. 
The assembly, nevertheless, gained two important 
points ; they rendered the governor more odious 
to the inhabitants, and increased the public re- 
spect for themselves, as the counterpart of the 
British house of commons, and as the guardians of 
the rights of the people. 

A personal animosity subsisted between gover- 
nor Hutchinson and some distinguished patriots in 
Massachusetts. The flame was increased to a 
high pitch by letters that had been written by Hut- 
chinson, Oliver, and others, to persons in power 
and office in England ; in which they recommended 
measures to secure the obedience of the people. 
These letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
agent of the province, who transmitted them to 
Boston. The indignation which was excited by this 
discovery knew no bounds. The house of assembly 
sent a petition and remonstrance to the 
king, charging their governor, &c. with *H 7 "J* 
being traitors to their country, and with 
giving false and partial information : at the same 
time they prayed for justice against them, and 
their speedy removal from their places. 

The consequence of this petition and remon- 
strance was the acquittal of the governor, &c. and 
the removal of Dr. Franklin from the office which 
he held under government, as deputy post- master. 
This was considered as an insult offered to their 
public agent, who was bound as such to give his 
constituents every information respecting their 
chartered rights. But Dr. Franklin's onl£ offence 
was not the transmission of these letters : he had 
taken a decided part in favour of America ; had 
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written suae small tracts which were obnoxious 
to government, particularly one entitled " Rules 
for reducing a great Empire to a small one/' and 
was, in fact, become the idol of bis country. 

For ten years there had been but little intermis- 
sion to the disputes between Great-Britain and her 
colonics, and the ground of the controversy was 
canvassed in every company. The more the Ame- 
ricans read, reasoned, and conversed on the subject, 
the more they were convinced of their right to 
the exclusive disposal of their own property. This 
was followed by a determination to resist all en- 
croachments on that palladium of British liberty. 
They were as fully satisfied of their right to refuse 
and resist parliamentary taxation, as the ruling 
powers of Great-Britain were of their right to da* 
mand and enforce submission to it. 
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CHAP. IX. 



Opposition to the Revenue System. East-India 
Company send Tea* Bostonians throw it over* 
board. Conduct of Parliament towards Boston 
and Canada. Americans assemble. Appoint a 
Congress. An Army appointed. Seize the Can* 
nan and Ammunition in Rhode- Island^ and at 
Portsmouth. Battle of Lexington. General 
Gage's Proclamation. Battle of Bunker's Hill. 
Its Consequences. Meeting of Congress. Their 
Arrangements. General Washington appointed 
Commander in Chief. Attack on Quebec. De- 
feat and Death of Montgomery. Termination 
qfttie Royal Government. 

WE are now entering upon a new sera of the 
American controversy. The duty on tea had 
been retained when the other duties had been gi- 
ven up, avowedly for the purpose of exhibiting the 
right of parliament to tax the colonies. The Ame- 
ricans denied that right, and discontinued the im- 
portation of the commodity; and while no attempt 
was made to introduce tea into the colonies against 
this declared sense of the inhabitants, these oppo- 
sing claims were in no danger of collision. 

As the resolution of the colonies not to import 
or consume tea had in a great measure deprived 
the English government of a revenue from this 
quarter, a scheme was formed for introducing tea 
into America under cover of the East-India com- 
pany* For this purpose an act was passed enabling 
the company to export all sorts of teas, duty free, 
X2 
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to any place whatever. Several ships laden with 
it were immediately sent to the American Colo- 
nies, and factors appointed to receive and dispose 
of their cargoes. 

The Americans, determined to oppose the reve- 
nue system in every possible shape, considered the 
attempt of the East- India company to evade the re- 
solutions of the colonies, and dispose of their teas 
in America, as an indirect mode of taxation, sanc- 
tioned by authority of parliament. They assembled 
in various places, and in the large commercial 
towns took measures to prevent the landing of the 
tea* Committees were appointed, and armed with 
extensive powers, to inspect merchants' books, to 
propose tests, and make use of other means to 
frustrate the designs of the East-India company. 
The same spirit pervaded the people from New- 
Hampshire to Georgia ; and at Philadelphia the 
inhabitants passed some strong resolutions, declar- 
ing all those to be enemies to their country, who 
should countenance in any way the unloading or 
the sale of the obnoxious article. But at Boston 
the tea shared a more violent fate. Sensible that 
fio legal measures could prevent its being landed, 
and that, if once landed, it would as certainly be 
disposed of, a number of men disguised as Indians, 

on the 1 8th of December, entered the 
\l£ % ships, and threw overboard three hundred 

and forty chests of it, which was the pro* 
portion belonging to the East-India company. And 
with so much union and system did the colonists 
act, that there was not a single chest of any of the 
cargoes sent out by the East-India company, on 
this occasion, sold for their benefit. 
No sooner did the news of this destruction of 
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the tea reach Great-Britain, than the parliament 
resolved to punish that devoted town : ac- 
cordingly an act was passed to " discontinue ™?" 
the landing and discharging, lading, and 
^shipping of goods, wares, and merchandizes, at 
the town of Boston or within the harbour*" 

This act threw the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
into the greatest consternation. But fortunately for 
them it was not the only statute made at that time : 
but it was also enacted, that the town-meetings, 
sanctioned by charter, should be either disconti- 
nued, or subject to such restrictions as rendered 
them of no value ; and that persons indicted for 
any capital offence committed in obstructing the 
powers of magistracy, might at the pleasure of 
the. governor be sent to another colony, or even to 
Qreat-Britain, to take their trial for such offence. 
Petitions against these bills, couched in strong 
and pointed language, were presented to parlia- 
ment, as they were passing the two houses ; and 
the lords of the minority entered a solemn protest 
against the passing them* On one of these occa- 
sions colonel Barr£, who had ever been the advo- 
cate of liberty, concluded an admirable speech by 
saying," You are offering the last of human out- 
rages to the peopleof America, by subjecting them 
In effect to military execution : instead of sending 
them the olive branch, you have sent the naked 
sword. What madness is it that prompts you to 
attempt obtaining that by force, which may, with 
so much more facility and certainty, be procured 
by requisition? Retract your odious exertions of 
authority, and remember that the first step towards 
making them contribute to your wants is to recon- 
cile them to your government," 

The parliament did not stop here ; but before 
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tbejctHDpktcd the memorable session, they passed 
an act respecting the government of Quebec. The 
principal objects of the bill were, to ascertain the 
limits of the province, which were now made to 
extend southward to the Ohio, and westward to 
the banks of the Missisippi, and northward to 
the boundary of the Hudson's bay company ; to 
establish a legislative council, the members of 
which were appointed by, and removeable at the 
pleasure of, the crown; to confirm French laws, 
and a trial without jury in civil cases : to secure to 
the Roman catholic clergy the legal enjoyment of 
their tithes from those who were not of their own 
religion. The revenue of the province was con- 
signed to the support of an unlimited civil list, and 
the administration of justice ; the judges holding 
their office; and salaries during pleasure. 

Among the more southern colonies, it was ima- 
gined that this bill was intended to conciliate the 
inhabitants of Canada, and make them fit instru- 
ments in the hands of government to reduce them 
to a state of slavery. But these measures did not 
intimidate the Americans: they rather served to 
confirm their former apprehensions of the evil de- 
signs of government, and to unite the colonies in 
their opposition. A correspondence of opinion 
with respect to the unconstitutional acts of parlia- 
ment produced an uniformity of proceedings in 
the colonies. Most of them entered into spirit- 
ed resolutions, on this occasion, to unite with 
Massachusetts in a decided opposition to the un- 
constitutional measures of the parliament. The 
1st of June, the day on which the Boston port-bill 
was to take place, was appointed to be kept as a 
day of humiliation, fasting and prayer, through- 
out the colonies, to seek the Divine direction and 
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aid, in that critical and gloomy juncture of affairs. 
This act of devotion was considered by the people 
as an humble appeal to heaven for the justice of 
their cause, and designed to manifest theirdepend- 
cnce on the Almighty for success in maintaining it 
against their hostile brethren. The prayers and 
discourses of the clergy, who were friends to their 
suffering country, and who had by theirexemplary 
conduct secured the confidence of the people, had 
great influence in encouraging their hearers to en* 
gage in defence of their rights : and to them has 
been justly ascribed no inconsiderable share of the 
success and victory that crowned the American 
arms. 

The minds of the people being thus "prepared, 
the friends of liberty of Massachusetts petitioned 
the governor to convene the assembly ; which be^ 
ing refused, a general meeting of the inhabitants 
was called together. " About eight thousand met) 
and passed several spirited resolutions, in which 
it was determined to assemble a continental con* 
gress. In this the people generally'concurred ; And 
deputies being appointed* the congress met on the 
26th Of October, 1774. 

In this first session the proceedings were cool; 
deliberate, and loyal ; but they were marked with 
unanimity and vigour. They first drew up a state* 
ment of their rights ; then a petition to the king. 
They afterwards signed an association to suspend 
the importation of British goods, and the eaporta- 
tion of American produce, until their grievances 
should be redressed. They sent an address to the 
inhabitants of Great-Britain, and another to the 
people of America: in the former they enumerated 
the oppressions of parliament, and called upon 
their British brethren not to aid the ministry in en* 
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slaying their American subjects : in the latter they 
endeavoured to confirm the people in a spirited and 
unanimous determination to defend their constitu- 
tional rights. 

In the mean time,%very thing in Massachusetts 
wore the appearance of opposition by force. A new 
council for the governor had been appointed by the 
crown ; new judges were appointed, and attempted 
to proceed in the execution of their office. But the 
juries refused to be sworn in under them ; and in 
some counties the people assembled to prevent the 
courts from entering upon business. 

The day for the annual muster of the militia ap- 
proached. General Gage, the governor, apprehen? 
sive of some violence, had the precaution to seize 
the magazines of ammunition, and stores at Cam- 
bridge and Charlestown, and]iodged them in Boston. 
This measure, with the fortifying of that neck of 
land which joins Boston to the main land at Roat- 
bury, caused an universal alarm and ferment. Se- 
veral thousand people assembled, and it was with 
difficulty they could be restrained from falling 
upon the British troops. 

A general assembly had been summoned to meet 
previously to this ; and notwithstanding the writs 
had been countermanded by the governor's procla- 
mation, on account of the violence of the times, 
and the resignation of several of the new counsel- 
lors, yet representatives were chosen by the people, 
who met at Salem, resolved themselves into a pro- 
vincial congress, and adjourned to Concord, about 
twenty miles from Charlestown. On their meeting 
there, they chose Mr. Hancock president, and 
proceeded to business. 

This congress* addressed the governor with a re- 
hearsal of their distresses, and took the necessary 
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steps for defending their rights. They regulated 
the militia, made provision for supplying the trea- 
sury and furnishing the people with arms ; and 
siich was their enthusiasm and union, that the re- 
commendations of the provincial congress had 
the force of laws. 

General Gage, governor of Massachusetts, was* 
incensed at these measures : he declared in his 
answer to their address, that Britain could never 
harbour the black design of enslaving her sub- 
jects ; and he published a proclamation in which 
he insinuated that such proceedings amounted to 
rebellion* He also ordered barracks to be erected 
for the soldiers, but found great difficulty in pro- 
curing labourers either in Boston or New- York. 

The governor's proclamation was unavailing ; 
the provincial congress appointed a committee to 
draw up a plan for the immediate defence of the 
province. It was resolved to enlist a number of 
the inhabitants, under the name of minute men, 
who were under obligation to turn-out at a minute's 
warning. Priddle, Ward, and Pomeroy, were 
elected officers to command those minute men, 
and the militia, in case they should be called to 
action. A committee of safety, and one for sup- 
plies, were appointed. 

The same congress met again in November, 
and raised twelve thousand men, one- fourth of 
whom were minute men, and received immediate 
pay. They also sent to New-Hampshire, Rhode- 
Island, and Connecticut, to inform them of the 
steps taken, and to request their co-operation in 
making up an army of twenty thousand men. 
Committees of these several colonies met, and 
settled their plans. The period of commencing 
opposition to Gage's troops was determined to be 
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■whenever they marched out with their baggago 
ammunition! and Artillery. 
A proclamation had bec'n issued by the king) pro- 
hibiting the exportation of military stores from Bri- 
tain, which reached America in the latter end of 
the year 1774. Immediately the people of Rhode- 
Island seized upon and removed from the public 
battery forty pieces of cannon : soon after four hun- 
dred men attacked the castle at Portsmouth ; they 
sustained a fire from three four-pounders and small 
arms ; but before they could be ready for a second 
fire, the assailants stormed the fort : some secured 
and confined the garrison, while others broke open 
the powder-house* and took away the contents. 

In the following February, colonel Leslie 

rrw " waa aen * w ' tn a detachment °f troops from 
' Boston to take possession of some cannon 
at Salem. But the people had intelligence of the 
design, took up the draw-bridge in that town, and 
prevented the troops from passing, until the cannon 
were secured. In April, colonel Smith and major " 
Pitcairn were sent with a body of about nine hun- 
dred troops, to destroy the military stores which 
had been collected at Concord. It is generally be- 
lieved that another, and perhaps the principal ob-. 
ject of the expedition, was to seize on the persons 
of Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who had rendered 
themselves peculiarly obnoxious to general Gage* 
At Lexington the militia were collected on a 
green, to oppose the incursion of the British forces. 
These were fired upon by the British troops, and 
eight men killed on the spot. The militia were 
dispersed, and the troops proceeded to Concord* 
where they destroyed a few stores. But on then? 
return they were incessantly harassed by the 
Americans, who, inflamed with resentment, fired 
upon them from houses and fences, and pursued 
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them even to Boston. The loss of the British in 
this expedition, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
amounted to two hundred and seventy-three men. 
Here, then, was spilt the first blood in a war which 
ultimately severed America from the British em- 
pire. Lexington opened the first scene of this great 
drama, which in its progress exhibited the most 
illustrious characters and events, and closed with 
a revolution important to the rights and liberties 
of mankind. 

This battle roused all America. The militia col- 
lected from every quarter ; and Boston in a few 
days was besieged by twenty thousand men. A 
stop was put to all intercourse between the town 
and country, and the inhabitants were reduced to 
the greatest distress for want of provisions. Gene- 
ral Gage offered to permit the people to depart, 
provided they would deliver up their arms. The 
people complied ; but the general refused to stand 
by his engagement. 

In the meantime a small number of men, to 
the amount of only two hundred and forty, under 
the command of colonels Allen and Easton, with- 
out any public orders, surprised and took the Bri- 
tish garrisons at Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, 
without the loss of a man. 
A martial spirit now pervaded all ranks of men in 
the colonies. They believed that their liberties were 
in danger, and were generally disposed to risk 
their lives in defence of them. The animated vo- 
taries of the equal rights of human nature consoled 
themselves with the idea, that though their whole 
aea-coast should be destroyed, they could retire to 
the western wilderness, and enjoy the luxury of 
being free ; and it was observed in congress by one 
of the South-Carolina delegates, '* Our houses, be- 
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iog constructed of brick, stone, and wood, though 
destroyed may be rebuilt : but liberty once gone 
is lost for ever." 

Resistance being resoitedon by the Americans, 
the pulpit, the press, the bench, and the bar, seve- 
rally laboured to unite and encourage them. The 
clergy of New-England were a numerous and re- 
spectable body, who had a great ascendency over 
the minds of their hearers* They connected reli- 
gion and patriotism, and in their sermons and 
prayers represented the cause of America as the 
cause of heaven* Writers and printers followed in 
the rear of the preachers, and next to them had 
the greatest share 4n animating their countrymen. 
Gentlemen of the bench, in their addresses to the 
juries, denied the charge of rebellion, and justified 
the resistance of the colonists. 

About the latter end of May, a great part of the? 
reinforcements ordered from Great-Britain arriv- 
ed at Boston, under the command of generate 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. General Gage was 
now prepared for acting with decision : but before 
he proceeded to extremities he conceived it due to 
ancient forms to issue a proclamation, in which he 
offered in the king's name, pardon to all who 
should forthwith lay down their arms and return to 
their respective occupations, excepting only from 
the benefit of that parilon Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, whose offences were said to be of 
too flagitious a nature to admit of any other con- 
sideration than that of condign punishment. 

In June the Americans attempted to fortify Bun- 
ker's Hill, which is only about a mile and a half 
from Boston. They had during a single night 
thrown up a small breast work, which sheltered 
them from the fire of the British cannon. But the 
next morning the British army was sent to drive 
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them from the hill ; and landing under cover of 
their cannon, they set fire to Charlcstown, which - 
was consumed, and marched to -attack the troops 
in their intrenchments. In Boston, the heights 
of every kind were covered with citizens, and such 
of the king's troops as were not on duty. The 
hills around the adjacent country, which afforded 
a safe and distinct view, were occupied by the in- 
habitants of the country. Thousands both with* 
in and without Boston were anxious spectators of 
the bloody scene. The honour of British troops 
beat high in the breasts of many, while others* 
with a keener sensibility, felt for the liberties of 
their country. The British moved on slowly; 
which gave the provincials a better opportunity 
for taking aim. The latter, in general, reserved 
themselves till their adversaries were within fifty 
or sixty yards, hut then streamed a furious dis- 
charge of small arms. The beginning of the 
American fire was so incessant, and did such, 
great execution, that the king's troops retreated 
in precipitation* Their officers rallied them and 
pushed them forward with their swords ; but they 
returned to the attack with reluctance. A second 
time they were put to flight. General Howe and 
the officers redoubled their exertions, and were at 
last successful. A retreat was ordered : but so 
zealous were the provincials, that when theiisam- 
munition was expended, they made resistance 
with their discharged muskets, as if they had been 
clubs, till the king's troops had half filled the re- 
doubt* 

In this engagement fifteen hundred Americans 
were opposed to three thousand British ; of whom 
the former sustained a small loss compared with 
that of the latter : the whole loss of the Americans 
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amounted (o four hundred and fifty ; of the Bri- 
tish to eleven hundred. The circumstance most 
lamented on this bloody day by the Americans 
was the toss of Dr. Warren, who was at this time 
a major-general. He died like a brave man, 
fighting valiantly at the head of his party • This 
excellent hero had rendered himself conspicuous 
by his universal merit, abilities, and eloquence ; 
he had been a delegate to the first general con* 
gress» and was at the time of his death president 
to the provincial congress of Massachuse tt s.— 
Quitting the humane and peaceable walk of his 
profession as a physician, and breaking through 
the endearing ties of family connexion, he prov- 
ed himself equally calculated for the field as for 
public business or private pursuits. 

The burning of Charlestown. though a place of 
great trade, did not discourage the provincials* It 
excited resentment and execration, but generated 
no disposition to submit. " Such," says Mr. Ram- 
sey, u was the high-toned state of the public mind, 
and so great the indifference lor property, when 
put in competition with liberty, that military con* 
flagrations, though they distressed and impover- 
ished, had no tendency to subdue the colonists. 
They might answer in the Old World, Jwit were 
not calculated for the New, where the war was 
undei taken, not for a change of masters, but for 
securing essential rights*" 

The action at Bunker's Hill produced many 
and very important consequences* It taught the 
British so much respect for Americans intrenched 
behind works, that their subsequent operations 
were retarded with a caution that wasted away a 
whole campaign to very little purpose. It added 
to the confidence which the Americans began to 
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*ave in their own abilities, and inspired some of 
the leading members of congress with perhaps too 
high ideas of what could be done by the militia. 

On the 1 Oth of May the second general congress 
had met, notwithstanding the efforts of govern- 
ment to prevent it : it consisted of delegates not 
only from t{ie twelve colonies that were before 
represented, but also from that of Georgia* On 
their meeting, they chose Peyton Randolph for 
their president, and Charles Thompson for secre- 
tary* They proceeded with caution and modera- 
tion ; and when applied to from Massachusetts 
respecting " the taking up and exercising the 
powers of civil government," they showed an evi- 
dent disposition not to set up any forms indepen- 
dent of Great-Britain, and recommended only 
such regulations .as were immediately necessary, 
and were as conformable as possible to the spirit 
and substance of their charter* And these were 
•only to last till a governor of his majesty's appoint- 
ment would consent to govern the colony accord- 
ing to it» charter* On the same principles of ne- 
cessity another assumption of new powers became 
unavoidable. The great intercourse that daily took 
place throughout the colonies, pointed out the pro- 
priety of establishing a general post-office. This 
was accordingly done ; and Dr. Franklin, who had 
by royal authority been dismissed from a similar 
employment about three years before, was ap- 
pointed the head of the new department. 

While congress was making arrangements for 
their proposed continental army, it was thought 
expedient once more to address the inhabitants of 
Great-Britain, and to publish a declaration setting 
forth their reasons for taking arms ;— to address 
the assembly of Jamaica ; the inhabitants of Ire.- 
Y2 
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land ; and also to prefer a second humble petition 
to the king* These were all drawn in appropri- 
ate but spirited language. In their declaration 
they enumerated the injuries that they had re- 
ceived, and then said, " We are reduced to the 
alternative of choosing unconditional submission 
to the tyranny of ministers) or resistance by force. 
We have counted the. cost of this contest, and 
find nothing so dreadful as voluntary slavery." 

About this time the continental congress unani- 
mously appointed George Washington, esq. a na- 
tive of Virginia, to the chief command of the 
American army. He seemed, as we have already 
hinted, destined by Heaven to be the saviour of his 
country. He accepted the appointment with diffi- 
dence J refused any pay for eight years of labo- 
rious and anxious service ; and by his matchless 
skill, fortitude, and perseverance, conducted Ame- 
rica through indescribable difficulties to indepen- 
dence and peace *• After the appointment of this 
great man, congress came to the resolution, " That 

* General Washington replied to the president of con- 
gress announcing his appointment, in the following words : 
" Mr. President, 

" Though I am truly sensible of the high honour done 
me in this appointment, yet I feel great distress from a 
consciousness that my abilities and military experience 
may not be equal to the extensive and important trust: 
however, as the congress desire it, I will enter upon the 
momentous duty, and exert every power I possess! n their 
service, and in support of the glorious cause. I beg they 
will accept my most cordial thanks for this distinguished 
testimony of their approbation. 

" But, lest some unlucky event should happen unfa- 
vourable to .my reputation, I beg it may be remembered 
by every gentleman in the room, that I this day declare, 
with the utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal t* 
the command I am honoured with. 
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Ihey would maintain and assist him, and adhere 
to him with their lives and fortunes, in the cause 
of American liberty." His instructions were ge- 
neral, entreating him "to make it his special 
care, in discharge of the great trust reposed in 
him, that the liberties of America received no de- 
triment." Immediately afterwards generals Ward, 
Lee, Schuyler, Putnam, and Gates, were appoint- 
ed in subordination to him, and eight brigadiers, 
viz. Pomeroy, Montgomery, Wooster* Heath, 
Spencer, Thomas, Sullivan, and Green. Twelve 
companies of riflemen were raised in Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and Virginia ; and bills of credit 
were given for two millions of dollars, for the re- 
demption of which the colonies were pledged. 

In his way to the camp at Cambridge, general 
Washington was received with the greatest ho- 
nours ; and from this time the affairs of the Ame- 
rican army began to assume the appearance of a 
regular and general opposition to the forces of 
Great-Britain. In the autumn, a body of troops 
under general Montgomery besieged and took the 
garrison of St. John's, which commands the en- 
trance into Canada. The prisoners amounted to 
seven hundred. He pursued his success* and 
took Montreal, and designed to push his victories 
to Quebec. 

A body of troops commanded by general Ar- 
nold was ordered to march to Canada : after suf- 

" As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the congress, that 
as no pecuniary consideration could have tempted me to 
accept this arduous employment, at the expense of my 
domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any' 
profit from it. 1 will keep an exact account of my ex- 
penses. Those, I doubt not, they will discharge, and that 
is -ail I desire.' 1 
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fering, in their passage through the wilderness, 
every hardship, as well as the most distressing 
hunger, they arrived, and were joined by Mont- 
gomery before Quebec* This city, which was 
commanded by governor CarKeton, was besieged s 
but there being little hope of taking the town by 
siege, they resolved to storm it. In this attack 
they proved unsuccessful ; and, Avhat was consi- 
dered as a severe misfortune, general Montgome* 
ry was killed. Few men have ever fallen in bat- 
tle, so generally regretted by both sides as this 
excellent man. In America he was celebrated as 
a martyr to the cause of freedom :— in Great* 
Britain, as a misguided good man, sacrified to 
what he supposed to be the rights of mankind* 
His name was mentioned by parliament with sin- 
gular respect: some of the most powerful speak- 
ers in that assembly displayed their eloquence in 
sounding his praise and lamenting his fate. Even 
the minister acknowledged his worth, while he 
reprobated the cause for which he fell- 
After this defeat general Arnold, who now com- 
manded the troops, continued some months be- 
fore Quebec; and although his troops suffered 
incredibly by cold and sickness, they intercepted 
the provisions that were intended for the town 
and garrison. About the same time the large 
and flourishing town of Norfolk in Virginia was 
wantonly burnt by order of lord Dunmore, the 
then royal governor of that province. Falmouth, 
a considerable town in Massachusetts, shared 
the fate of Norfolk ; being laid in ashes by the 
British admiral. 

The royal government still existed in name and 
form ; but the real power which the people obey- 
ed and firmly supported, was exercised by a pre- 
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vinoial congress, a council of safety, and subordi- 
nate committees. To conciliate the friendship of 
the Indians, the popular leaders sent a small sup- 
ply of powder into the country. They who were 
opposed to congress, embodied, and robbed the 
waggons which were employed in its transporta- 
tion. The inhabitants took arms, some to support 
the government, but others to defend the Ame- 
rican measures. The former acted feebly, and 
were easily overpowered. They were dispirited. 
by the superior numbers that opposed them ; they 
every where gave way, and were obliged to fly, •* • ' 
or feign submission. Solicitations had been made . 

about this time for the king's forces to awe the € 

southern provinces, but without effect, till the pro- 
per season was over. One scheme for this pur- 
pose was frustrated by a singular device. Private 
intelligence had been received of an express be* 
ing sent from sir James Wright, governor of 
Georgia, to general Gage, to urge immediate as- 
sistance in the south The express was way-laid, 
and the letters seized. One to Gage was kept 
back, and another forwarded in its room. The seal 
and hand-writing were so exactly imitated, that 
the deception was not suspected. The forged let* 
ter was acted upon. This led to a conclusion that 
every thing was quiet, and that there was no need 
of troops to the southward. While these states 
were left to themselves, they had time to prepare 
for extremities, and in the meanwhile the friends 
of the sovereign were severally crushed. A series 
of disasters followed the royal cause in the year 
1775. General Gage's army was cooped up in 
Boston, and rendered useless. The people of 
America generally took the side of congress ; and 
so did the great mass of the wealth, learning, and 
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influence, in all the southern colonies, and in most 
of the northern. Some aged persons were excep- 
tions to the contrary. A few who basked in the 
sun-shine of court favour were restrained by ho- 
nour, principle, and interest, from forsaking the 
fountain of their enjoyments. Some feared the 
power of Britain, others doubted the perseverance 
of America ; but a great majority resolved to ha- 
zard every thing in defence of their rights. In the 
beginning of the year, the colonists were farmers, 
merchants, and mechanics, but in its close they 
had assumed the profession of soldiers. So sudden 
a transformation of so numerous and so dispersed 
a people is without a parallel. 

This year is also remarkable for the termination 
of the royal government, which was effected with- 
out any violence to its executive officers. The new 
system was introduced through necessity, and the 
imperceptible agency of a common danger, ope- 
rating uniformly on the mind of the public. The 
governors, for the most part, voluntarily abdicat- 
ed their charge, and retired on board ships of 
war ; and their withdrawing from the exercise~x)f 
their official duties furnished an apology, and in* 
duced a necessity for organizing a system of go» 
vernment independent of royal authority. 
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CHAP. X. 



Proceedings of Parliament. Boston evacuated by 
the British. American Independence declared* 
Lord Howe arrives, Americans defeated. Refuse 
Howe's offers. Washington's Attacks. Trenton* 
Burgoyne captured. France joins t/ie Americans* 
Terms offered to America. Rejected. Conduct 
of the Indians. Distresses of the Americans. 
Arnold's Treachery. Major AndrS's Death. Ge- 
neral Green's conduct. Capture qfLord Cornwall 
Us's Army. Peace. Washington's Resignation 
and Departure. 

THE obstinate resistance which the British un- 
expectedly met with in America, led the king 
and parliament to think of more vigorous measures, 
in hopes thereby of bringing the contest to a 
speedy issue. For this purpose seventeen thou- 
sand Germans were subsidized, in order 
to be sent to assist in subduing the colo- ™?' 
mes. An act of parliament was also pas- 
sed, prohibiting all intercourse with America ; 
and while the Boston port-bill was repealed, all 
American property taken on the high seas was 
declared to be forfeited to the captors. These 
acts induced congress to change the mode of car- 
rying on the war, and measures were taken to an- 
noy the army in Boston, which was then under 
general Howe, Gage having set out for England 
the preceding September. Batteries were open- 
ed, and a regular siege commenced ; which induc- 
ed general Howe to abandon the town, but net 
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without first plundering the inhabitants; of every 

thing that was valuable* 

The British, amounting to more than seven 
thousand raen^evacuated Boston, leaving their 
barracks standing, a number of pieces of cannon 
spiked, and stores to the value of 30,0001* This 
was attended with many circumstances of distress 
and embarrassment. On the departure of the 
army, a great number of the inhabitants attached 
U> their sovereign, and dreading public resentment, 
chose to abandon their country ; and from the im- 
mense multitude about to depart, there were nei- 
ther purchasers for their effects, nor a sufficient 
number of vessels for the transportation of them. 

When the fleet and army departed from Boston, 
'several ships were left behind for the protection of 
vessels coming from England : but the American 
privateers were so alert, that they nevertheless 
made many prizes. Some of the vessels which 
they captured were laden with arms and warlike 
stores. Some transports with troops on board 
were also taken, having run into the harbour be- 
fore they knew of its being evacuated. The boats 
employed in the embarkation of the British troops 
had scarcely completed their business, when gene* 
ral Washington with his army marched into Bos- 
ton* He was received with marks of approbation 
more flattering than the pomp of a triumph. The 
inhabitants hailed him as their deliverer. Recipro- 
cal congratulations between those who had been 
confined within the British lines, and those who 
were excluded from entering them, were ex- 
changed with an ardour that cannot be described* 
General Washington was honoured by congress 
with a vote of thanks j they ordered also a medal 
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to be struck with suitable devices, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of this great event. 

In Canada the Americans were completely un- 
successful. The possession of this province so 
eminently favoured the plans of defence adopted 
by congress, that it was abandoned with great re- 
luctance. The Americans were not only mor- 
tified at (he disappointment of their favourite 
scheme, of annexing it as a fourteenth link in the 
chain of their confederacy, but apprehended the 
most serious consequences from the ascendance of 
British power in that quarter. Anxious to pre- 
serve a footing there, they had persevered for a 
long time in stemming the tide of unfavourable 
events. 

The victorious general Carleton proved himself 
worthy of success by his kind and benevolent 
treatment of the prisoners that fcfl into his hands. 
He not only fed and clothed them, but permitted 
them to return home. This humane line of con- 
duct was more injurious to the views of the lead- 
ers in the American councils, than the severity 
practised by other British commanders. 

While the Americans were retreating, they 
were daily assailed by the remonstrances of the 
inhabitants of Canada, who had either joined or 
befriended them. But the only relief they had to 
offer was an assurance of continued protection, if 
they retreated with them : this was a hard alter- 
native to men who had families ; and they gene- 
rally concluded that it was the least of two evils 
to cast themselves on the clemency of that go- 
vernment against which they had offended. The 
distresses of the retreating army were great. The 
British were close on their rear, and threatening 
them with destruction* The state of the colonies 

Vol. XXIV. Z 
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imposed on them a necessity of preserving their 
cannon, which they were obliged to drag up the 
rapids, when they were to the middle in the water* 
They were also incumbered with great numbers 
labouring, under the small-pox and other diseases. 
Two regiments, at one time, had not a single man 
in health ; another had only six ; and a fourth on- 
ly forty, and two more were nearly in the same 
condition. Notwithstanding these difficulties, ge- 
neral Sullivan conducted the retreat with so much 
judgment and caution, that the baggage and pub- 
lic stores were saved, and the numerous sick 
brought off. The American army reached 
Crown- Point on the 1st of July, and at that 
place they made a stand. 

A short time before the Americans abandoned 
Canada, general Arnold convened the merchants 
of Montreal, and obliged them to furnish a great 
quantity of goods, which he pretended were 
wanted for the army, but which his nephew pub- 
licly disposed of at Albany. 

In the course of the summer a small squadron 
of ships, commanded by Sir Peter Parker, and a 
body of troops, under the generals Clinton and 
Cornwallis, attempted to take Charleston, the ca- 
pital of South Carolina. The ships made a violent 
attack upon the fort on Sullivan's island, but were 
repulsed with great loss, and the expedition was 
abandoned. 

It being now ascertained that the utmost lenity 
America had to expect from Britain was pardon, 
upon unconditional submission ; the minds of the 
generality of people throughout the continent 
were by this time fully prepared for a formal de- 
claration of independency* North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania, which had long opposed this mea- 
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sure, now signified their concurrence* Maryland 
alone discovered symptoms of reluctance. 

A motion was made in congress, ^on the 7th 
of June, for declaring the colonies free and inde- 
pendent. The business was adjourned to a future 
day ; and when the time for taking the subject 
into consideration arrived, much knowledge, inge- 
nuity, and eloquence, were displayed on both sides 
of the question. The debates were continued for 
some ti rae with great animation. At length, after 
a full discussion, the measure of proclaiming the 
colonies^ free and independent was approved by 
nearly an unanimous vote*. The declaration 

* The act of the United Colonies for separating them- 
selves from the government of Great-Britain, and declaring 
their independence, was expressed in the following words: 

" When, in the course of human events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume amoog 
the powers of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness : that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its power in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence indeed will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
suffcrable,thanto right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
Abuses and usurpations! pursuing invariably the same ob- 
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was solemnly promulgated on the 4th of July, 
1 776. The anniversary of the day, on which this 
important event took place, has ever since been 

ject, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
potism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. The 
history of the present king of Great- Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having indirect oh* 
ject the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a can- 
did world. 

He has refused bis assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their ope- 
ration till his assent should be obtained ; and when so 
suspended he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature, a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only . 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compl : ance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise; the state remaining in 
the mean time exposed to all the danger of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states, for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturali- 
zation of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the condition? of new 
appropriations of lands. 
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consecrated by the Americans to religious gra- 
titude and social pleasures : it is justly considered 
by them as the birth-day of their freedom* 



He has obstructed the administration of justice, by re- 
fusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hi- 
ther a swarm of officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us, in time of peace, standing ar- 
mies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
aud superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by 
our laws j giving his assent to their acts of pretended le- 
gislation :— 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment 
for any murders which they should commit on the inha- 
bitants of these states : - 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury: 

For transporting us beyond the seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most va- 
luable laws, aud altering fundamentally the form of our 
governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in a|l 
peases whatsoever. 

Z2 
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From the promulgation of this declaration every 
thing assumed a new form* The Americano 
no longer appeared in the character of sub- 
jects in arms against their sovereign} but as an 



He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 
- He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting targearmiesof foreign 
mercenaries to complete the wofksof death, desolationand 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled to the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilised nation. 

He haseonstrained our feUow-cHnsens, taken captwe on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to be- 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insuirestions among us, aad has 
endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of out* frontiers 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rate of warfare 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms : our repeated peti- 
tions hove been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define atyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts made by their legislatures to extend an unwar- 
rantable j urisdiction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to theirnative justice and magnanimi- 
ty, and we have conjured them, by theties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would ineriV 
tably interrupt our connexions and correspondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consan- 
guinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and hold them as we 
hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war; in peace, 
friends. 



dependent people, repelling (the attacks of an 
invading: foe* Pfloposkions and supplications fcr 
mcoociKation were done away- The dispute was 
taeugiit to a single point, whether the iate British 
colonies should fee conqueved provinces, or feet 
and independent <state«. 

The declaration was read publicly in all the 
states, and was welcomed with many demonstra- 
tions of joy. The people were encouraged by it 
to bear up under the calamities of war : the army 
received it with particular satisfaction, as it se- 
cured them from suffering as rebels, and held out 
to their view an object, the attainment of which 
would be an adequate recompense for the toils 
ftnd dangers of the war* The flattering prospects 
of an extensive commerce, freed from British 
restrictions, and the honours and emoluments of 
office in independent states, now began to glitter 
before the eyes of the colonists, and reconcile 
them to the difficulties of their situation. That 

We, therefore, *he v&ptemmUtivbaof -the United State* 
of America in general congress assembled, appealing t* 
the supreme judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these united colonies are, and of right ought to he, 
frbe and iNDBBtiwBNT states-; that they are absolv«{l 
from aU allegiance to the British crown; and that aJU po- 
litical connexion between them and the state of Great- 
Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved j and that as 
free and independent states, they have full power to le#- 
vy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to -do aU other acts and things -which inde- 
pendent states may of right do. And for the support of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 

Joftv JgANcoc?, President. 
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separation, which they at first dreaded as aa evil, 
they soon gloried in as a national blessing. 

By advice of the new American minister, lord 
George Germainc, the chief command of the vast 
naval and military force, now collected for the 
subjugation of America, was intrusted to the two 
Howes. Immediately after the declaration of in* 
dependence, general Howe, with a powerful force, 
arrived near New- York, and landed the troops 
upon Staten Island* General Washington was in 
New- York, with about thirteen thousand men, 
who were encamped either in the city or the 
neighbouring fortifications. On the 12th of July 
lord Howe arrived and joined his brother, and 
though he was very much concerned to find that 
the declaration of independence had been promul- 
gated, yet he resolved to make one effort for ef- 
fecting an accommodation. His powers, howe- 
ver, were much too limited. He was ready to of- 
fer pardon to persons who contended that they 
had been guilty of no fault. Both sides, therefore, 
prepared seriously for action ; and the general, 
being joined by the far greater part of his expected 
reinforcements, found himself at the head of thirty 
thousand veteran troops, supported by a formida- 
ble fleet, composing together a force far superior 
to any that had ever before been seen in the New 
World employed in the same service. 

The operations of the British began by the ac- 
tion on Long-Island, in the month of August. 
The Americans were defeated, and general Sul- 
livan and lord Stirling, with a large body of men 
were made prisoners. The night after the engage- 
ment, a retreat was ordered and executed with 
such silence, that the Americans left the island 
without alarming their enemies and without loss. 

Almost immediately after this transaction ge- 
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aend Sullivan waa sent, upon parole, with a ver- 
bal message from lord Howe, requesting an in- 
terview. The committee appointed for this pur- 
pose, consisting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. John' Adams, 
and Mr. Rutledge, met lord Howe upon Statep 
Island, by whom they were treated with great 
attention ; but 9 the conference terminated with* 
out effecting any good purpose- 
In September the city of New-York was aban- 
doned by the American army and taken by the 
British : and in November Fort Washington, on 
York Island, was taken, and more than two thou- 
sand men made prisoners* Fort Lee, opposite to 
Fort Washington, on the Jersey shore, was soon 
after taken, but the garrison escaped* About the 
same time, general Clinton was sent with a body 
of troops to take possession of Rhode Island, and 
succeeded. In addition to aU these losses and de- 
feats, the American army suffered by desertion, 
and still more by sickness. AU that now remain* 
ed of it; whi*h at the opening of the campaign 
amounted to at least twenty* five thousand men, 
did not exceed three thousand* The term of their 
engagements being expired, they returned in 
large bodies to their families and friends, and the 
few who continued with Washington and Lee, 
were too inconsiderable to appear formidable in 
the view of a powerful and victorious enemy. 

In this alarming situation of affairs general 
I>ee, through imprudence* was captured by a par- 
ty of the British light-horse ; this gave a severe 
shock to the remaining hopes of the little array, 
and rendered their situation truly distressing. In 
the opinion of many the affairs of the Americans 
•were drawing to a crisis* But general Washing- 
ton* always ready to improve every advantage to 
raise the drooping spirits of his handful of men, 
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had made a stand on the Pennsylvania side of the 
Delaware* Here he collected his scattered forces, 
and very early on the 26th of December, a day 
purposely selected, on the supposition that the 
preceding festivity might favour the project of a 
surprise, he crossed the Delaware, not without 
extreme difficulty, from the quantity of ice in the 
river, nine miles above Trenton, and immediate- 
ly began hia march in the midst of a storm of 
snow and hail at the head of his troops, and 
reached Trenton by day-break, and so complete- 
ly surprised the army that upwards of nine hun- 
dred Hessians, after a slight resistance, were 
made prisoners. In the evening general Wash- 
ington repassed the Delaware, carrying with him 
his prisoners, their artillery, and colours, and en- 
tered the city of Philadelphia in triumph. 

The charm was now dissolved, and it being 
found by experience that the Europeans were not- 
invincible, great numbers of the Americans, who 
had deserted their colours, again repaired to the 
standard of their commander, who soon found 
himself at the head of a considerable army, and 
ready to act on the offensive. This successful ex- 
pedition first gave a favourable turn to American 
affairs, which seemed to brighten through the 
whole course of the war. Soon after, general 
Washington attacked the British at Princeton, 
and obtained a complete victory. The 
^ 7 * 7 ®' great address in planning and executing 
these enterprises reflected the highest ho- 
nour on the commander ; and success revived 
the desponding hopes of America. 

This year was distinguished by several memo- 
rable events in favour of American liberty. On 
the opening of the campaign, governor Tryon 
was sent with a body of troops to destroy the 
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stores at Danbury, in Connecticut* The plan was 
executed; but the British suffered in their re- 
treat, and the Americans on their part lost gene- 
ral Wooster, a brave and experienced officer. 
General Prescot was taken from his quarters, on 
Rhode Island, by the address of colonel Barton, 
and conveyed prisoner to the continent. 

General Burgoyne, who commanded the Bri- 
tish northern army, took possession of Ticonde- 
roga; pushed his successes, crossed the lake 
George, and encamped upon the banks of the 
Hudson, near Saratoga* His progress was, how- 
ever, checked near Bennington, where the undis- 
ciplined militia of Vermont displayed the most 
exemplary bravery* The militia now assembled 
from all parts of New England to stop the pro- 
gress of general Burgoyne; These, with the re- 
gular troops, formed a respectable army, com- 
manded by general Gates* After two severe ac- 
tions, in which generals Lincoln and Arnold be- 
haved with much gallantry ; general Burgoyne 
found himself enclosed, and was obliged to sur- 
render his whole army, amounting to several 
thousand men* This memorable event happened 
on the 17th of October, 1777 ; it diffused an uni- 
versal joy over America, and laid the foundation 
for a treaty with France. 

But prior to these transactions* the main body 
of the British forces had landed at the head of 
Elk river, and began their march to Philadelphia* 
- General Washington had determined to oppose 
them ; and for this purpose first made a stand at 
Red -Clay creek, and then upon the heights, near 
Brandy-Wine creek. Here the armies en- 
gaged ; the Americans were overpowered and 
suffered great loss* Shortly after they again en- 
gaged at German, Town, and in the beginning of 
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the action, the Americans had the advantage, but 
the fortune of the day was turned in favour of the 
British. Both sides suffered considerable losses, 
4nd on the side of the Americans was that of ge- 
neral Nash. 

In an attack upon the forts at Mud-Island and 
Red-Bank, the Hessians were unsuccessful, and 
their commander killed. The British also lost 
a ship of the line. But the forts were afterwards 
takeh, and the navigation of the Delaware open*- 
ed. General Washington was reinforced with 
part of the troops which had composed the north- 
ern army* under general Gates, and both ar- 
mies retired to winter-quarters. 

Ih October, the same month in which general 
Burgoyne was taken at Saratoga, general Vaug- 
ban, with a small fleet, sailed up Hudson's river, 
and wantonly burnt Kingston, a beautiful Dutch 
settlement on the west side of the river. 

Till the capture of general Burgoyne, the powers 
of Europe* were only spectators of the war between 
Great-Britain and her late colonies ; but soon af- 
ter that event they were drawn in to be parties. 

In every period of the controversy, the claims 
of the Americans were patronised by many res- 
pectable foreigners. The addresses and other pub- 
lic acts of congress were admired by many who 
had no personal interest in the contest. Liberty is 
so evidently the undoubted right of mankind, that 
whenever a people take up arms either to defend 
or recover it, they are sure of meeting with en- 
couragement, or at least good wishes from the 
friends of humanity in every part of the world. 

From the operation of these principles, the 
Americans had the esteem and prayers of mul- 
titudes in every part of Europe. They were re- 
puted to be ill-used, and determined to resist op- 
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pression. Being both pitied and applauded, sym- 
pathetic sentiments were excited in their favour. 
These circumstances would have operated in 
every case ; but in the present the cause of the 
Americans was patronized from additional mo- 
tives. An universal jealousy prevailed against 
Great-Britain. Her navy had long claimed a de- 
gree of homage from those of other European na- 
tions ; and demanded, as a matter of right, that 
the ships of all other powers should strike their 
sails to her as mistress of the ocean. From her 
eagerness to prevent supplies going to the colo- 
nists, the vessels of other powers had for some 
time past been subjected to searches and interrup- 
tions, when steering towards America, in a manner 
that could not be easily borne by independent na- 
tions. 

Soon after the intelligence of the capture of ge- 
neral Burgoyne's army, the court of France con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance and commerce with the 
United States. This was brought about by the 
interference of doctor Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee. The terms of reciprocity on which 
France contracted with the United States, were no 
less recommended by wise policy than dictated by 
true magnanimity. As there was nothing exclusive 
in the treaty, an opening was left for Great-Britain 
to close the war whenever she pleased, with all 
the advantages of future commerce that France had 
stipulated for herself. This measure rendered the 
establishment of American independence the com- 
mon cause of all the commercial powers of Eu- 
rope ; for the question became, whether the trade 
of the United States should, by the subversion of 
their independence, be again monopolized by 
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Great-Britain, or by the establishment of k, be 
laid open on equal terms to all the world? 

While the ministers of Great-Britain were 
pleasing themselves with the flattering idea of a 
permanent peace in Europe, they were not less 
surprised than provoked by hearing of the alliance 
which had taken place between his most Christian 
Majesty and the United States : this event, though 
frequently foretold, was disbelieved. 

The marquis de la Fayette, who had long been 
a patron of the American contest, and had fought 
in her cause, was among the first in the continen- 
tal army who received the welcome tidings of the 
treaty. In a transport of joy, mingled with an 
effusion of tears, he embraced generat Washing* 
ton, exclaiming, u The lung, my master, has ac- 
knowledged your independence, and made an alli- 
ance with you for its establishment." The heart- 
felt joy, which spread from breast to breast, ex* 
ceeded description. Solemn thanks were offered 
up to heaven ; a feu dejcic was fired ; and, on a 
proper signal being given, the air resounded with 
« Long live the king of France !" whieh poured 
forth from the lipsof every Soldier in the army. The 
Americans, having alone weathered the storms of 
war, now fancied the port of peace to be full in view* 

As soon as this treaty was known in England, 
the sovereign and parliament resolved to punish 
the French nation for treating with their subjects, 
which they styled" an unprovoked aggression on 
the honour of the crown, and essential interests of 
the kingdom." At the same time conciliatory bills 
were brought into the house and passed ; by which 
governor Johnstone, lord Carlisle, and Mr. Eden, 
were appointed to set out for America, and open 
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a negociation on the subject *. Congress would 
not now accept of the proffered terms, nor would 
they, said Mr, Laurens, in his answer, enter into 
the consideration of a treaty of peace with the king 
of Great-Britain, without an explicit acknowledge- 
ment of the independence of the States, or the 
withdrawing his fleets and armies. 

In our far i her account of this war, which was 
protracted till the spring of 1783, we must neces- 
sarily be very brief ; taking care, however, that 

* The terms which they offered were principally as follows. 
To consent to a cessation of hostilities, both by sea and 
land. 

To restore free intercourse, to revive mutual affection, 
and renew the common benefits of naturalization, through 
*he several parts of this empire. 

To extend every freedom to trade that our respective 
interests can require. 

To agree that no military forces shall be kept up in the 
different states of North America, without the consent of 
the general congress or particular assemblies. 

To concur in measures calculated to discharge the debts 
of America, and to raise the credit and value of the paper 
circulation. ' 

" To perpetuate our union by a reciprocal deputation of 
an agent or agents from the different states, who shall 
have the privilege of a seat and voice in the parliament of 
Great-Britain ; or if sent from Britain, in that case to have 
a seat and voice in the assemblies of the different states to 
which they may be deputed respectively i in order to at- 
tend the several interests of those by whom they are de- 
puted. 

in short, to establish the power of the respective legis- 
latures in each particular state, to settle its revenue, its 
civil and military establishment, and to exercise a perfect 
freedom of legislation and internal government, so that 
the British states throughout North America, acting with 
us in peace and war under one common sovereign, may 
have the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that is 
short of a total separation of interests, or consistent with 
that union of force, on Which the safety of our common 
jteligion and liberty depends. 
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no material point is omitted* Early in the 
spring, count d'Estaing was sent with fif- 
teen sail of the line, by the court of France, 
to assist America* He arrived at the entrance of 
the Delaware on the 9th of July. From an ap- 
prehension of this kind, or from a prospect of 
greater security, it was resolved that the British 
should evacuate Philadelphia, and concentrate their 
force in the city and harbour of New- York. On 
their march they were annoyed by the Americans, 
and at Monmouth a very regular action took place 
between part of the armies ; the British were re- 
pulsed with great loss; and had general Lee obey- 
ed his orders, a signal victory would probably have 
been obtained. For his ill conduct on that day, 
general Lee was suspended, and never after per- 
mitted to join the army. It is generally supposed 
that l.e was iealous of Washington's fame, for his 
courage and fidelity to his country were never cal- 
led in question. 

In August, general Sullivan, with a large body 
of troops, attempted to take possession of Rhode- 
Island, but did not succeed. Soon after, the stores 
and shipping at Bedford, in Massachusetts, were 
burnt by a party of the British troops. The same 
year, Savannah, then the capital of Georgia, was 
taken by the British* under the command of colo- 
nel Campbell. 

Throughout the year 1779, the British 
^.iJ?' seem to have aimed at little, more in the 
' *" states to the northward of Carolina, than 
distress and depredation. , Having publicly an- 
nounced their resolution of making "the colonies 
of as little avail as possible to their new connex- 
ions ;" on this principle they planned several ex* 
peditions. The command of the army had devolv- 
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ed on sir Henry Clinton ; general Howe having re- 
turned to England; and general Lincoln was ap- 
pointed to the command of the American southern 
army. 

Governor Tryon and sir George Collyer made 
an incursion into Connecticut, and burnt the towns 
of Fairfield and Norwalk ; from the latter place 
certificates were transmitted to general Washing- 
ton, in which persons of veracity bore witness on 
oath to various acts of brutality, rapine, and cru- 
elty, committed on aged persons, women, and 
prisoners* 

The elder citizens of the United States, who had 
grown op with habits of attachment to the British 
nation felt the keenest sensations of regret, when 
they contrasted the year 1759 with 1770. The for- 
mer was their glory, when in the days of then* 
youth they were disposed to boast of the honours 
of their common country, but the latter filled them 
with distress. The one ennobled the British name 
with the conquest of Montreal, Quebec, and the 
whole province of Canada ; the other was remark- 
able only for burning magazines, store-houses, 
dock-yards, and towns, and for the distress of a 
defenceless peasantry. 

The American arms were crowned with success 
in an attack upon Stoney-Point, which was sur- 
prised and taken by general Wayne, in the night 
of the 15th of July. Five hundred men were 
made prisoners, with little loss on either side. — 
A party of British forces attempted this summer 
to build a fort on Penobscot river, for the purpose 
of cutting timber in the neighbouring forests. A 
plan was laid by Massachusetts to dislodge 
them, and a considerable fleet collected for the 
purpose, but it failed of success, and the whole 
5A2 
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marine force fell into the hands of the British, ex- 
cept some vessels which were burnt by the Ame- 
ricans themselves. 

In the month of October, general Lincoln and 
count d'Estaing made an assault upon Savannah ; 
but they were repulsed with considerable loss. In 
this action, the celebrated Polish count Pulaski, 
who had acquired the reputation of a brave soldier, 
was mortally wounded. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1779, without any 
thing decisive on either side. It is remarkable for 
the feeble exertions of the Americans. Accidental 
causes, which had previously excited their activity, 
had in a great measure ceased to have influence— 
An enthusiasm for liberty made them compara- 
tively disregard property, and brave all danger, in 
the first years of the war. Their success in 1 777 , 
made them active and vigorous* The flattering 
prospects inspired by the alliance with France in 
1778, banished all fears of the success of the revo- 
lution * but the failure of every scheme of co-ope- 
ration produced a despondency of mind unfavour- 
able to great exertions. Expecting too much from 
their allies, they were less prepared to prosecute 
the war from their own resource*, than they would 
have been if d'Estaing had not touched on their 
coast* Their army was reduced in numbers, and 
badly clothed* In the first years of the war, the 
mercantile character was lost in the military spirit 
of the times ; but in the progress of it, the inhabi- 
tants, cooling in their enthusiasm, gradually re- 
turned to their former habits of lucrative business. 
This made a distinction between the army and the 
citizens, which was unfriendly to military exer- 
tions. While several events tended to the embar- 
rassment of Great-Britain, and indirectly to the 
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establishment of independence, a yariety of inter- 
nal causes relaxed the exertions of the Americans, 
and, for a time, made it doubtful whether they 
would ultimately be independent citizens or con- 
quered subjects. Among these, the daily depre- 
ciation of their paper money held a distinguished 
pre-eminence ; but on this subject the limits of 
our volume will not allow us to enlarge* 

When the English colonies were planted in 
North America, the country was inhabited by 
numerous tribes of 1 Indians, whose numbers had, 
from a variety of causes, been continually lessen- 
ing. Of those that remained the Americans were 
not unmindful : they had appointed commissioners 
to cultivate their friendship, and to persuade them 
to take no part in the contest. All the exertions 
of congress were insufficient for the security of the 
western frontiers. In almost every period of the 
war a great majority of the Indians had taken part 
with Great-Britain against the Americans. The 
intercourse with these tribes had, for several years 
prior to the American war, been exclusively com- 
mitted to John Stuart, art officer of the crown, and 
devoted to the royal interest. By his means almost 
incredible devastation was committed at different 
periods of the contest. A particular detail of the 
destruction of property, of the distress of great 
numbers who escaped only by fleeing into the 
woods, where they subsisted without covering, on 
the spontaneous productions of the earth, and of 
the barbarous murders which were committed on 
persons of all ages, and each sex, would be suf- 
ficient to freeze every breast with horror. 

In several expeditions which had been carried 
on against the Indians, ample vengeance had been 
taken on some of them ; but these partial sue* 
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cesses produced no bating benefit* The few who 
escaped had k in their power to make thousands 
miserable* For the permanent security of the 
frontier inhabitants* it was resolved to carry a de- 
cisive expedition into the Indian country. A con- 
siderable body of continental troops was selected 
for the purpose) and put under the command of 
general Sullivan* The Indians who form the con* 
federacy of the six nations called the Mohawks, 
were the objects of this expedition. They inhabit 
that immense and fertile tract of country which 
lies between New-England, the Middle States, 
and the province of Canada. Sullivan marched 
into their country, and burnt and destroyed all the 
provisions and settlements that fell in their way* 
D On the opening of the next campaign* 

1780. lb* British troops left Rhode Island* An 
expedition, under general Clinton and lord 
Cormtallis, was undertaken against Charleston, in 
South Carolina, which, after a close siege of six 
weeks, was surrendered to the British command* 
er ; and general Lincoln and the whole garrison 
were made prisoners* This was the first instance 
in which the Americans had attempted to defend 
a town* The unsuccessful event, with its cense, 
quences, demonstrated the policy of sacri Being the 
towns of the union, in preference to endangering 
the whole, by risking too much for their defence. 

General Gates was now appointed to the com- 
mand of the southern department, and another 
Army collected. ' In August, Lord Comwallis at. 
tacked the American troops at Camden, in South 
Carolina, and routed them with considerable loss* 
He afterwards marched through the southern 
states, and supposed that he had entirely subdued 
them* 

The same summer the British troops made £re* 
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quetit incursions from New-York into the Jerseys, 
ravaging and plundering the country. A large body, 
commanded by general Kniphausen, landed in 
June, at Elizabeth Point, and proceeded into the 
country. These were much harassed in their pro- 
gress by colonel Dayton and the troops under his 
command. At Connecticut Farms they burnt a 
considerable part of the village. In this neighbour- 
hood lived Mr. Caldwell, an eminent presbyterian 
clergyman, whose exertions in defence of his coun- 
try had rendered him particularly obnoxious to the 
British. Mrs. Caldwell, seeing the enemy advanc- 
ing, retired with her housekeeper, a child of three 
years old, an infant of eight months, and a little 
maid, to a room secured on all sides by stone walls, 
except at a window opposite the enemy. Unsus- 
picious of danger, while she was sitting on her bed, 
holding one child by the hand, with the infant at 
her breast» a British soldier shot her dead, who 
had evidently come to the unguarded part of the 
house, with a design to perpetrate the horrid deed* 
Her husband shortly after shared the same fate. 

The campaign of this year passed away in suc- 
cessive disappointments and distresses. The coun- 
try seemed exhausted, and the continental currency 
expiring : the army, in want of every article of 
food and clothing, brooding over its calamities. 
While these disasters were openly menacing the 
American cause, treachery was silently undermin- 
ing- it. General Arnold engaged, for a stimulated 
sum, to betray into the hands of the British an im- 
portant post. He had been among the first to take 
arms against Great-Britain, and to widen the 
breach between the parent state and the colonies. 
His distinguished talents and exemplary courage 
had procured him every honour that a grateful 
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country could bestow ; and he was in the enjoy- 
ment of such a share of fame, for the purchase of 
which the wealth of worlds would have been insuf- 
ficient* His love of pleasure produced a love of 
money, and that extinguished all sensibility to the 
obligations of honour and duty. 

The agent employed in this negotiation on the 
part of sir Henry Clinton, was major Andre* a 
youngofncer of great hopes and uncommon meriu 
His great honour and abhorrence of duplicity, 
made him inexpert in the practice of those arts of 
deception which such a business required. He 
was taken, and t be fatal papers found concealed in 
hit boots. Andr£ offered his captors a parse of 
gold and a valuable watch, if they would let him 
pass ; and permanent provision and future promo* 
tion, if they would accompany him to New- York. 
They nobly disdained the proffered bribe, and de- 
livered him over to their colonel. Andre* called 
himself by the name of Anderson* and under that 
character obtained leave to send a letter to Arnold, 
who immediately effected his escape* 

General Washington referred the whole case of 
major Andre to the examination and decision of a 
board consisting of fourteen general officers- Their 
report, founded entirely on his own confession, 
declared that he ought to be considered as a spy, 
and that, agreeably to the laws and usages of na- 
tions, he ought to suffer death. 

Great interest was made to save his valuable Kfe, 
which, was refused but upon the condition of their 
giving up Arnold ; this could not be acceded to, 
without oiending against every principle of policy* 
Andre", though superior to the terrors of death, 
wished to die like a soldier. The usages of war 
would not now allow of this request, but his feel- 
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fogs were saved from the pain of a negative. The 
guard which attended him in his confinement 
marched with him to the place of execution. The 
way o ve r which he passed was crowded w ith anxious 
spectators, whose sensibility was strongly impress* 
ed by beholding an amiable youth devoted to imme- 
diate execution- Major Andre* walked with firm- 
ness, composure, and dignity, between the officers 
of his guard, his arm being locked in theirs. Upon 
seeingtlpe preparations, he asked with some degree 
of concern, u Must I die in this manner l" He 
was told it was unavoidable. He replied, " I am 
reconciled to my fate, but not to the mode: it will 
however be but a momentary pang." His conduct 
excited the admiration and melted the hearts of 
all the spectators. He was asked if he had any 
thing to say ; " Nothing," says he, " but to request 
that you will witness to the world that I die like a 
brave man." 

This execution was the subject of severe cen- 
sures ; and notwithstanding the usages of war, 
which were appealed to for the justice of the sen- 
tence, it would have been honourable to the con- 
gress, and their general in chief, had the life of this 
excellent young man been spared* While every 
heart pitied the fate of major Andre, the conduct 
of the infamous Arnold was stamped with uni- 
versal infamy ; and, like persons of his description, 
he lived despised by mankind, and died a few 
years since* unlamented. General Washington 
arrived in camp just after Arnold had made hises* 
cape, and restored order in the garrison. 

After the defeat of general Gates in Carolina, 
general Greene was appointed to the command of 

* Set Monthly Magazine, vol. xi. p. 546. 
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the southern army. From this- period things in 
that quarter wore a more favourable aspect. Co- 
lonel Tarleton, the active com manderof the British 
legion, was defeated by general Moretoo, the in- 
trepid commander of the riflemen. 

After a variety of movements the two ar- 

^78?" m ' cs mct Rt ^ u ^ c ^ or ^» * n Carolina, where 
* was one of the best- fought actions during 
the war. General Greene and Lord Cornwallis 
exerted themselves at the head of their respective 
armies; and although the Americans were obliged 
to retire from the field of battle, yet the British 
army suffered immense loss, and could not pursue 
the victory. In this action generals O'Haraand 
Howard, and colonel Tarleton, were wounded ; 
besides these, colonel Stuart and three captains 
were killed, and colonel Webster died of his 
wounds. 

At this period Arnold, who had been made a 
brigadier-general in the British service, with a 
small number of troops sailed for Virginia, and 
plundered the country. 

After the battle of Guildford, general Greene 
moved towards South Carolina, to drive the British 
from their posts in that state. Here lord Rawdon 
obtained an inconsiderable advantage over the 
Americans near Camden. Greene, with his usual 
promptitude, instantly took measures to prevent 
his lordship from improving the success he had 
obtained. He retreated with such order that most 
of his wounded, and all his artillery, together with 
a number of prisoners, were carried off. The 
British retired to Camden, where it was known 
that they could not long subsist without fresh pro- 
visions, and the American generaj took proper 
measures to prevent their getting any. 
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General Greene more than recovered the advan- 
tage gained over him at Camden, by a brilliant and 
successful action at the Eutaw Springs. The loss 
of the British was upwards of eleven hundred men, 
besides J 000 stand of arms : that of the Americans 
five hundred, in wnich number were sixty officers. 

Soon after this engagement, the British retired 
with their whole force to Charleston Neck. The 
defence of the country was given up ; and the con- 
querors, who had carried their arms to the extre- 
mities of the State, seldom aimed at any thing 
more than to secure themselves in the vicinity of 
the capital. The crops which had been planted in 
the spring of the year under British auspices', and 
with the expectation of affording them supplies, 
fell into the hands of the Americans, and admi- 
nistered to them a seasonable relief. The battle 
of Eutaw may be considered as closing the war in 
South Carolina. At its commencement the British 
were in force over all the state ; at its close they 
durst not venture 20 miles from Charleston. His- 
tory affords but few instances of commanders who 
have achieved so much with equal means as was 
done by general Greene in the short space of a 
twelvemonth. 

Lord Comwallis finding general Greene suc- 
cessful in Carolina, marched to Virginia, coll-jcted 
his forces, and fortified himself in Yorktown. In 
the mean time Arnold made an incursion into 
Connecticut, burnt a part of New London, took 
fort Griswold by storm, and put the garrison to the 
sword. The brave colonel Ledyard, who com- 
manded in the fort, was barbarously slain v/ith 
his own sword, after he had surrendered. 

The marquis de la Fayette had been dispatched 
with about two thousand light-infantry from the 
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main army, to watch the motions of lord Corn- 
wallis in Virginia* About the end of August* 
count de Grasse arrived with a large fleet in the 
Chesapeake, and blocked up the troops in York- 
town, and soon after admiral G reaves, with a Bri- 
tish fleet, appeared off the Capes; an action suc- 
ceeded, but it was not decisive. 

General Washington had, previously to this, 
moved the main body of his army, together with 
the French troops, to the southward ; and as soon 
as he heard of the ai rival of the French fleet in the 
Chesapeake, he made rapid marches to the head of 
the Elk, where embarking the troops, he soon ar- 
rived at York-town, and a close siege commenc- 
ed, which was carried on with great vigour. 

In a short time the batteries of the besiegers 
were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of can- 
non, and the works of the besieged were so da- 
maged that they could scarcely show a single gun. 
Lord Cornwallis had now no hope left but from 
offering terms of capitulation, or attempting an 
escape. He determined on the latter, but the 
scheme was frustrated by a sudden and violent 
storm of wind and rain. With this failure the last 
hope of the British army expired ; longer resistance 
could answer no good purpose, and must occasion 
the loss of many valuable lives. Lord Cornwallis* 
therefore, wrote to general Washington, request- 
ing a cessation of arms for 21 hours, and that 
commissioners might be appointed to digest terms 
of capitulation. It is remarkable, that while co- 
lonel Laurens, the officer employed by Wash- 
ington on this occasion, was drawing up these 
articles, his father was closely confined in the 
Tower of London, of which lord Cornwallis was 
governor. By this singular combination of cir» 
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cumstances, his lordship became a prisoner to the 
son of his own prisoner. A capitulation was 
signed ; but the honour of marching out with 
colours flying, which had been refused to general 
Lincoln, on his giving up Charleston, was now 
refused to lord Cornwallis: and general Lincoln 
was appointed to receive the submission of the roy- 
al army at York-town, precisely in the same way 
as his own had been conducted about eighteen 
months before. 

The regular troops of France and America em- 
ployed in this siege, consisted of about seven thou- 
sand of the former, and of five thousand five hun- 
dred of the latter j and these were assisted by four 
thousand militia. The troops of every kind that 
surrendered prisoners of war exceeded seven thou- 
sand men. 

Five days after the surrender, a British fleet and 
army of seven thousand men, destined for the re- . 
Kef of Cornwallis, arrived off the Chesapeake ; but 
on receiving advice of his lordship's surrender, they 
returned to New- York. Such was the fate of the 
general, from whose gallantry and previous suc- 
cesses, the speedy conquest of the southern states 
had been so confidently expected. No event dur- 
ing the war bid fairer for oversetting the indepen- 
dence of at least a part of the confederacy, than his 
complete victory at Camden ; but by the conse- 
quences of that action, his lordship became the 
occasion of rendering that a revolution, which 
from his previous success was in danger of termi- 
nating as a rebellion. The loss of this army may 
be considered as deciding the contest in favour of 
America, and laying the foundation of a general 
peace. 

The reduction of an army that had carried ra- 
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vages and destruction wherever they went; that 
bad involved thousands of all ages in distress ; oc- 
casioned unusual transports of joy in the breasts of 
the whole body of the people. Throughout the 
United States, they displayed a social triumph and 
exultation, which no private prosperity is ever able 
to inspire. A day of thanksgiving was appointed 
by congress, who went in procession to church, to 
offer up their grateful acknowledgments for the 
signal success of the campaign. 

This year, 1 78 1, terminated in all parts 
^g^oofjhe United States in favour of the Ame- 
Ticans. It began with weakness in Carolina, 
mutiny jp New-Jersey, and devastation in Virgi- 
nia ; nevertheless in its close, the British were 
confined to their strong holds in or near New- 
York, Charleston, and Savannah, and their whole 
army was captured in Virginia. They, in the 
course of the year, had acquired much plunder, 
by which individuals were enriched, but their na- 
tion was in no respect benefited. 

On the last day of the year, Henry Laurens was 
released from his long confinement in the Tower of 
London. To this fact we have hitherto but barely 
alluded. He was committed a close prisoner on the 
6th of October, in the preceding year, on suspi- 
cion of high treason. This gentleman had been 
deputed by congress to solicit a loan for their ser- 
vice in the United Netherlands ; and also to nego- 
tiate a treaty between them and the United States. 
On his way thither he was taken by the Vestal fri- 
gate ; and though he threw his papers overboard, 
yet enough were recovered to ascertain the object 
of his mission. In the course of his imprison- 
ment, he was offered his liberty, if he would ac- 
knowledge his error, which he indignantlyreAwed. 
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Afterwards, when his son arrived in France as the 
•special minister of congress, he was requested to 
beg that he would withdraw himself from that 
post : to which he replied, " My son is of age, 
.and has a will of his own ; if I should write to 
him in the terms you demand, it would have no 
effect. He is a man of honour, he loves me 
dearly, and would lay down his life to save mine; 
but I am sure he would not sacrifice his honour 
to save my life, and I applaud him." 

A few months after the surrender of lord Cora- 
wallis, the British evacuated all their posts in South 
Carolina and Georgia, and retired to the main ar- 
my in New- York. Early in the ensuing 
■spring, Sir Guy Carlton arrived in New- *•*>- 
York, and took command of the British 
army in America. Immediately on his arrival he 
acquainted general Washington and congress, that 
negotiation for peace had been commenced at Pa- 
ris. On the 30th of November, the provisional 
articles were signed, by which Great-Britain ac- 
knowledged the independence and sovereignty of 
the United States of America, and these articles 
were ratified by a definitive treaty. Thus ended 
a long and arduous conflict, which eventually gave 
to the American states a rank among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Toward the close of this year, congress A ^ 
issued a proclamation, in which the ar- 1 ^ 83 [ 
mies of the United States were applaud- 
ed and discharged from their duties. On the day 
preceding their dismission, general Washington 
issued his farewell orders in the most endearing 
language. The evacuation of New- York took 
place in about three weeks after the American 
army was discharged j and in the evening there 
2B2 
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where he earnestly hoped to spend the remainder 
of his days in an honourable retirement. 



and those who have the superintendence of them, to his 
holy keeping. 

" Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire 
from the great theatre of action ; and bidding an affec- 
tionate farewell to this august body, under whose orders 
I have long acted, I here offer my commission, and take 
my leave of all the employments of public life." 

T* this the President returned an appropriate answer. 
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CHAP. XL 

Disputes in different States. General Convention, 
A System of Federal Government recommended* 
Constitution ratified. Washington appointed 
President* His character. Re-elected, Insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania. Washington resigns. 
Adams chosen President. United States arm 
against France. Washington elected Command- 
er in Chief. Dies. Peace between France and 
America. Jefferson elected President. States 
added to the Union. Louisiana ceded. Popula- 
tion. Expenditure. Debt of the United States. 
Manners and Customs of the In/iabitants of the 
United States. 

NO sooner was peace restored by the defini- 
tive treaty, and the British troops withdrawn 
from their country, than the United States be- 
gan to experience the defects of their general go- 
vernment. Whilst an enemy was in the coun- 
try, fear, which had first impelled the colonists to 
associate in mutual defence, continued to operate 
as a band of political union. It gave to the reso- 
lutions and recommendations of congress the 
force of laws, and generally commanded a ready 
acquiescence on the part of state legislatures.— 
But now each state assumed the right of disput- 
ing the propriety of the resolutions of congress, 
and the interest of an individual state was placed 
in opposition to the common welfare of the uni0n. 
In addition to this source of division, a jealousy of 
the powers of congress began to be excited in the 
minds of the people. And the war had not long 
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ceased before insurrection and rebellion reared 
their head in some of the states. The want of 
money was generally felt ; this, with other cala- 
mities in which the country seemed to be involv- 
ed, led the house of delegates in Virgt- 

^R' nia to recommend the formation of a sys- 
' tern of commercial regulations for the 
United States. Commissioners from several of 
the provinces were appointed, who met at Anna- 
polis in the ensuing summer, to consult what 
measures should be taken to unite the states in 
some general and efficient commercial system. 
As however the states were not all represented, 
and the powers of the commissioners were, in 
their opinion, too limited to propose a system of 
regulations adequate to the purpose of govern- 
ment,they agreed to recommend a general conven- 
tion to be held at Philadelphia the next year. This 
measure appeared to the commissioners absolute- 
ly necessary. The old confederation was essen- 
tially defective, and it was destitute of almost eve- 
ry principle necessary to give effect to legislation. 
In the month of May delegates from all 

~ g~* the states except Rhode-Island assembled 
at Philadelphia, and chose general Wash- 
ington for their president. After four months 
deliberation, in which the clashing interests of 
the several states appeared in all their force, the 
convention agreed to recommend the plan of a 
federal government. 

As soon as the federal constitution was sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the several states, 
they proceeded to take measures for collecting 
the sense of the people upon the propriety of 
adopting it* It would be a tedious and fruitless 
task to enter into the debates which the ratifica- 
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lion of the new constitution * occasioned in the 
different states ; suffice it to say, that af- 
ter a full consideration and thorough dis- ^™' 
cussion of its principles, it was ratified by 
the conventions of eleven of the original thirteen 
states; and shortly after North-CaroKna and 
Rhode-Island acceded to the union* The ratifi- 
cation of it was celebrated in most of the capitals 
of the states with elegant processions, which far 
exceeded any thing of the kind ever before exhi- 
bited in America* 

The new constitution having been ratified by 
the states and senators, and representatives hav- 
ing been chosen agreeably to the articles of it, 
they met at New- York, and commenced their 
proceedings* The old congress and confedera- 
tion expired) and a new one with more ample 
powers, and a new constitution, partly national 
and partly federal, succeeded in their place, to the 
great joy of all who wished for the happiness of 
the United States. 

Though great diversity of opinions had pre- 
vailed about the new constitution, there was but 
one opinion about the person who should be ap- 
pointed its supreme executive officer. All of 
every party turned their eyes on the late com- 
mander of their armies, as the most proper per- 
son to be their first president. Perhaps there 
was not a well-informed person in the United 
States, Mr. Washington himself only excepted, 
who was not anxious that he should be called to 
the executive administration of the proposed new 
plan of government. Unambitious of farther ho- 
nours, he had retired to his farm in Virginia, and 

* A copy of this federal constitution may be seen in 
Morse's American Geography. 
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hoped to be excused from all future public ser- 
vice. That honest fceal for the public good which 
had uniformly influenced him, got the better of 
his love of retirement, and induced him to under- 
take the office. 

The intelligence of his election being commu- 
nicated to him while on his farm, he set out soon 
after for New- York. On his way thither, the 
road was crowded with numbers anxious to see 
the man of the people : and he was every where 
received with the highest honours that a grateful 
people could confer. Addresses of congratula- 
tion were presented to him by the inhabitants of 
almost every place of consequence through which 
he passed ; to all of which he returned modest 
and unassuming answers. 

A day was fixed, soon after his arrival, for his 
taking the oath of office, which was in the follow- 
ing words : " I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of president of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of 
the United States." This oath was administered 
by the chancellor of the state of New- York. An 
awful silence prevailed among the spectators dur- 
ing this part of the ceremony. It was a minute 
of the most sublime political joy. The chancel- 
lor then proclaimed him president of the United 
States, which was answered by the discharge of 
thirteen guns, and by the shouts and acclamations 
of ten thousand joyful voices. John Adams was 
at the same time elected vice-president. 

There is nothing more striking in the whole 
character of Gen. Washington, and which distin- 
guished him more from other extraordinary men, 
than the circumstances which attended his promo- 
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tion and retreat from office. He eagerly courted 
privacy, and only submitted to exercise authority 
as a public duty. The promotions of many men 
are the triumph of ambition over virtue. The pro- 
motions, even of good men, have generally been 
sought by them from motives which were very 
much mixed. The promotions of Washington al- 
most alone, seem to have been victories gained by 
his conscience over his taste. To despise what 
all other men eagerly pant for, to show himself 
equal to the highest places without ever seeking 
any, are the noble peculiarities of the character of 
this great man. 

Events occurred during his chief magistracy 
which convulsed the whole political world, and 
which severely tried his moderation and prudence. 
The French revolution took place. From the be- 
ginning of this revolution Washington had no con- 
fidence in its beneficial operation. But, as the first 
magistrate of the American commonwealth, he 
was bound only to consider the safety of the peo- 
ple over whom he was placed. He saw that it was 
wise and necessary for America to preserve a 
good unde rstanding and a beneficial intercourse 
with France, however she might be governed, so 
long as she abstained from committing injury 
against the United States. 

During the turbulent period of the French revo- 
lution, when the people of all countries were di- 
vided into parties, Mr. Washington was a second 
time chosen president of the United States, but 
not unanimously, as in the former in- 
stance. The disposition which he had { i 92 ' 
shown to take no part in favour of the per- 
petual changes in France, had created him enemies 
among those who espoused the cause of the 
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French, as the cause of mankind at large. Hi 
had, however, a decided majority ; and Mr. John 
Adams was again elected vice-president. 

Through the whole course of his second presi- 
dency, the danger of America was great and im- 
minent, almost beyond example. The spirit of 
change, indeed, at that period, shook all nations* 
But in other countries it had to encounter ancient 
and solidly established power. It had to tear up 
by the roots long habits of attachment in some na- 
tions for their government, of awe in others, of 
acquiescence and submission in all. But in Ame- 
rica the government was new and weak* 

It was during this period that the president of 
the United States had to encounter and suppress an 
insurrection excited in the western counties of 
Pennsylvania. His character and office had been 
reviled ; his authority had been insulted ; his safety 
and his life had been threatened. Yet neither re* 
sentment, nor fear, nor even policy, could extin- 
guish the humanity that dwelt in the breast of 
Washington. Never was there a revolt of such 
magnitude quelled with the loss of so little blood- 
In the month of October, 1796, Mr. 

r796 " Washington publicly declared his resolu- 
* tion of retiring from public life, and strictly- 
enjoined those who were most sincerely attached 
to him by ties of friendship, not to nominate him 
on the ensuing election. The resignation of this 
great man at this period was deplored by all the 
moderate party in America, and by the govern* 
ment party in Great-Britain. By the latter he 
was considered as a steady friend ; and was indeed 
regarded as the leader of what was called the Eng- 
lish party in America. Such are the vicissitudes 
of political connexion. In 1776, he was considered 
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in England as a proscribed rebel : in 1 796 he was 
regarded as the best friend that England had in 
the United States. In 1776 his destruction was 
thought the only means of preserving America to 
Great-Britain ; in 1796 his authority was esteem- 
ed the principal security against her falling un- 
der the yoke of France* At the former period he 
looked to the aid of France as his only hope of 
guarding the liberties of America against Eng» 
land : at the latter he must have considered the 
power of Great- Britain as the main barrier of the 
safety of America against France. 

Nothing was more certain than his re-elect ion 9 
if he had deemed it right to offer himself as a can- 
didate. The conduct however which he pursued, 
was the wisest he could have adopted. All the 
enemies, and many of the beat friends, of the 
American government believed that it had a se- 
vere trial to encounter when the aid of Washing- 
ton's character should be withdrawn from its exe- 
cutive government. Many seriously apprehended 
that it had scarce vigour enough to survive the 
experiment. It was fit, then, that so critical an 
experiment should be performed under his eye ; 
while his guardian wisdom was at hand to advise 
and assist in the change. 

The election of the first successor to Mr. Wash- 
ington was the most important event in the history 
of the infant republic. Nothing could be con- 
ducted in a more dignified manner : the choice 
fell upon John Adams as president, and upon 
Thomas Jefferson as vice-president. The func- 
tions of the new president were not to 
commence till the 4th of March, previous ^l g ? # 
to which he repaired to the house of re- '* 
presentatives to take the necessary oaths. At this 
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ceremony were a multitude of spectators of high 
rank ; one of whom, after minutely describing all 
that passed, adds these words : " Nothing can be 
more simple than the ceremony of this installa- 
tion ; but this veiy simplicity has something in it 
so delightful, so noble, and so nearly resembling 
the grandeur of antiquity, that it commands our 
reverence, and seizes upon our worthiest affec- 
tions. I speak at least of the effect it produced on 
my feelings* This change of the persons exercis- 
ing the most awful functions of the state, with so 
little pomp, but with so great solemnity ; and 
which places a man, who the evening before was 
among flie crowd of simple citizens, at the head 
of the government ; while he who held the first 
office of the state the preceding evening, is re- 
turned again to the class of simple citizens*— Is full 
of the qualities that constitute true greatness *•" 

After various and repeated insults from the ' 
, French government by means of their en* 

rr9?' v °y^. Genet, the United States found it 
necessary to arm in their own defence* 
They had forbears endured with a patience of 
which there is scarcely any example in the history 
of states, all the contumely and wrongs which suc- 
cessive administrations in France had heaped upon 
them. Their ships were every where captured ; 
their ministers were but prisoners at Paris ; while 
agents, some of whom were indeed clothed in the 



* See vol. iv. p. 3(55, of Travels through the United 
States of North America, the country of the Iroquois, and 
Upper Canada, in the years 1795, 1796, and 1797, oy 
the duke de la Rochefaucault tiancourt. A work abound- 
ing with real information on almost all useful topics, and 
tfUich cannot be too strongly recommended. 
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•acred character of ambassadors, had endeavoured 
to excite the seeds* of civil war. The United States 

. resolved to arm by land and by sea. The com- 
mand of the army was bestowed on general Wash* 

\ifcgton, which he accepted because he said he was 
convinced " that every thing they held dear and 
sacred was threatened ; though he had flattered 
himself that he had quitted for ever the boundless 
field of public action, incessant trouble, and high 
responsibility in which he had so long acted so con- 
spicuous a part." In this office he continued dur- 
ing the short period of his life which^till remain- 
ed. On the 13th day of December 1799, . . 
he was seized with an inflammation in ^lJ?' 
his throat, attended with fever, which not- 
withstanding the efforts of his physicians, termi- 
nated his valuable life in two days, in the 68th year 
of his age and in the 23d year of American inden 
pendence ; of which he may be regarded as the 
founder. He died fully impressed with those sen- 
timents of piety which had given vigour and con- 
sistency to his virtue, and had adorned every part , 
of his blameless and illustrious life. 

The precautions which the American States 
took against the injustice of the French govern- 
ment preserved thtir independence, without com- 
ing to an open rupture, and all differences were at 
length composed by a treaty of amity and 
commerce, which was signed at Paris, on *jiJ? # 
the 30th of September, by {ilenipotentiaries 
from the two republics. Early in the following year 
intelligence was received in London that 
a ratification of the treaty between France ™**" 
and America had taken place. About the 
same period came on the election for a new presi- 
dent in the United States. Mr. Jefferson, vies* 
2 C 2 
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president, and Mr. Burr, were candidates for tikis 
important office. The election was carried on with 
great warmth by both aides. The ballottmg was 
renewed thirty-one times during three successive 
days. The thirty-second time decided the contest 
in favour of Mr. Jefferson. Since this period the 
contending parties that, during the former periods 
of the French revolution, had greatly divided the 
people in the United States, have considerably 
subsided, and there is every reason to hope and 
believe that the peace and prosperity of the Unit- 
ed States are fixed on a permanent basis. 

At the time of the completion of the new con* 
stitution, and the first silting of the new congress 
in 17&9, the Union consisted of no more than thir- 
teen states ; but since that period seven others have 
been added, in the manner prescribed by the con- 
stitution. Kentucky, which was formerly a district 
dependent on the state of Virginia ; and Vermont, 
which was a part of New-Hampshire, were raised 
into states in the year 1 79 1 : and in 1 796 Tennes- 
see, formerly part of North -Carolina, was admit- 
ted as an independent state. Since tljat period the 
Maine, the territory north-west of Ohio, the In- 
diana territory, and Missisippi territory, have been 
recognized as states belonging to the Federal Go- 
vernment: and very lately Louisiana has been 
• ceded by Spain to the United States of 
fan?' America. Louisiana Was discovered by Ju» 
; an Ponce de Leon in 1 5 12 ; it afterwards 
ctime into the possession of the French, who about 
the middle of last century claimed and possessed, 
as Louisiana, all that part of the new continent 
which was bounded on the south by the gulf Of 
Mexico, on the north by Canada, and on the 'east 
and west indefinitely, comprehending -a greater 
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extent than the United States. In 1?*2 ehenearly 
(completed a chain of forts from New-Orleans 
to Quebec, by which the then English colonies 
were hemmed in, and would eventually have 
been •confined to the country on this side the Al- 
legany -mountains. These gigantic projects weft 
defeated by the energies of Mr. Pitt m t!he warof 
IT 56. And, by the succeeding treaty of peace in 
176S, all the possessions lying east of Missisippi, 
and including the Floridas, were ceded to Great* 
Britain : France reserved New-Orleans and the 
island on which it is built. All that part of the 
country lying east of the Missisippi was, before 
the late cession, comprehended as one of the United 
States, under the name of the Missisippi territory. 

According to the return of the whole number of 
persons within the several districts of the United 
States in the year 1801, theipopulation amounted 
to more than five millions and a quarter*, of 
which nearly nine hundred thousand are slaves, 
a circumstance which cannot be sufficiently de- 
plored by the friends of real humanity. And no 
inconsistency can be greater than that the slave 
trade should be tolerated by people who^struggled 
so many years against oppression and tyranny in 
defence of their own rights. 

The expenditure of the government of the 
United States for the year 1800 was estimated at 
fifteen millions of dollars, and the revenue for that 
year was but ten millions ; leaving five millions to 
be provided for by new taxes* But in this estimate 
was included a s«m of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars for building six ships of the line, and the sum 
appropriated to raising 19 regiments of infantry 

* See Table III. at the end of the volume* 
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and six troops; these expenses were incurred by 
the preparations made to resist the aggressions of 
the French, and cannot be regarded as part of the 
usual expenditure of the government of the United 
States ; and every mean is taken to reduce the 
national debt, which on the 1st of January 1792, 
amounted to about seventeen millions and a half 
sterling, as will be seen in the fourth table at the 
end of the volume* 
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British Possession* in North America. Canada. It* 
Legislature* Governor. R&uenuc. Manners of 
its Inhabitants. Climate. Produce. New-Brims* 
wick. Nova- Scotia. Cafie Breton. Newfound' 
land. Its Fishery. Hudson** Bay. When dfo- 
covered. Settled. Its Produce. Its Climate* 

IN giving a connected account of the history of 
the United States, we have been obliged to sus- 
pend that part of our plan which relates to the Bri- 
tish possessions in North America. These are stfil 
extensive, and of considerable importance, though 
so thinly inhabited, and in such a disadvantageous 
climate, that they sink into a kind of insignificance 
when compared with the great and flourishing co- 
lonies belonging to Spain, or with the territories 
of the United States. The inhabitants of the for* 
tner have been estimated at seven millions, and 
those of the latter at more than five ; while the po- 
pulation of the British possessions does not exceed 
two hundred thousand souls, of whom the greater 
part are French, or of French origin. 

The chief of these possessions is Canada, now 
divided into two parts, Upper and Lower Canada, 
the former being the western division on the north 
of the great lakes or seaof Canada, while the lower 
division is on the river St. Lawrence, towards the 
east, and contains Quebec the capital, and chief city 
of our remaining settlements. OntheeastofCana- 
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da, to tbe south of the river St. Lawrence) is Nova 
Scotia, which within these last twenty years has 
been divided into two provinces, that of Nova Scotia 
in the south, and New- Brunswick in the north* 

What is called New-Britain comprehends the 
most northern parts towards Hudson's Bay, and the 
coast of Labrador. The large island of Newfound- 
land, that called Cape Breton, and the neighbour* 
/ tng isle of St. John, complete the chief denomina- 
tions of British territory. 

The original population of Canada consisted of 
several savage tribes ; and the first European set- 
tlement was at Quebec in 1 608. For a century and 
a half it belonged to the French, but in 1 759 Que- 
bec j was conquered by general Wolfe, and at the 
peace in 1763 Canada was ceded to Great-Britain. 

The religion is the Roman Catholic, but the 
British settlers follow their own modes of worship. 
A legislative council and an assembly are appoint- 
ed for each of the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, having power to make laws with the con- 
sent of the governor : but the king may declare his 
dissent at any time within two years. The legisla- 
tive council consists of seven members for Upper 
Canada, and fifteen for the lower province, sum- 
moned by the governor under the king's authority, 
and nominated during their lives. The house of 
assembly is to consist of fifty members from Lower 
Canada, and sixteen from Upper Canada, chosen 
by the freeholders* The councils are to assemble 
at least once a year; and the house of assembly 
continues four years, except in case of prior dis- 
solution. 

British America is superintended by an officer 
styled governor-general of the four British provin- 
ces in North America, who is also commander in 
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chief of all the British troops in the four provinces, 
and the governments attached to them, and New- 
foundland. Each of the provinces has a lieutenant- 
Sovernor, who, in absence of the governor- general, 
as all the powers requisite to a chief magistrate* 

The only revenue arising to Great-Britain front 
this colony proceeds from an advantageous com- 
merce, which employs several thousand tons of 
shipping. The expenses of the civil list are sup- 
posed to be 25,000/. of which half is paid by Great- 
Britain, and the other is raised by the provinces, 
from duties on the importation of spirits, wine, and 
a few other articles. The military establishment, 
with repairs of forts, Sec* is stated at 100,000/. ; 
and the like sum is expended in presents to the 
savages, and salaries to officers employed among 
them for trade in Upper Canada. But the advan- 
tages of the commerce are thought to counterba- 
lance these charges. 

The manners and customs of the settlers in Ca- 
nada are considerably tinctured with French gaiety 
and urbanity. The women can generally read and 
write, and are thus superior to the men ; but both 
are sunk in ignorance and superstition, and blindly 
devoted to their priests. They universally use the 
French language, English being restricted to the 
few British settlers. Through the whole of Ca- 
nada there is no public library except in the capital, 
and this is small, and consists mostly of French 
books. And excepting the Quebec almanac, not 
a single book is printed in Canada. 

The chief town is Quebec, built on a lofty point 
of land on the north-west side of the river St. Law- 
rence ; which in this neighbourhood is sufficiently 
deep and spacious to float more than a hundred sail 
of the line. The upper town is of considerable 
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natural strengths and well fortified ; but the lower 
town towards the river is open to every attack. A 
large, garrison is maintained, but to man the works 
five thousand soldiers would be necessary. The 
bouses are commonly built of stone ; but they are 
small and inconvenient. There are three nunne- 
ries. The markets are well supplied, and provi- 
sions remarkably cheap* The vicinity of Quebec 
presents a most sublime and beautiful scenery; and 
the falls of the River Montmorenci are paticular- 
ly celebrated* To the honour of Canada, a solemn 
act of the assembly declares all negroes to be free 
as soon as they arrive in that province* 

The climate of this part of America is very se- 
vere, but the atmosphere is generally clear* The 
extremes of heat and cold are astonishing ; in July 
and August the thermometer is often as high as 
96 degrees, while the mercury freezes in the depth 
of winter. The snow begins in November, and in 
January the frost is so intense, that it is impossible 
to be long out of doors without risk of serious in- 
jury to the extremities* But winter, as at Peters- 
burg, is the season of amusement, and the sledges 
afford a pleasant and speedy conveyance. In lar&e 
houses stoves are placed in the hall, whence flues 
pass to the other apartments ; and there are always 
double doors and windows. On going abroad the 
whole body is covered with furs except the eyes 
and nose. In May the thaw generally comes sud- 
denly, the ice on the river bursting with the noise 
of cannon, and its passage to the sea is terrific, 
especially when it crashes against a rock. The 
heat of summer speedily succeeds the frosts, and 
vegetation is instantaneous. September is the 
most pleasant month. 

The face of the country is mountainous and 
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woody ; but there are savannas and plains of great 
beauty, chiefly towards Upper Canada. In the 
year 1663, an earthquake is said to have over- 
whelmed a chain of free-stone mountains more * 
.than 300 miles long. In the lower province the 
soil consists of loose blackish earth ten or twelve 
inches thick, incumbent on a cold clay. This thin 
mould is however very fertile, and manure was sel- 
dom or never used by the French settlers ; but 
since Canada has come into our possession, marie 
has been used with considerable success ; and of 
this, considerable quantities are found on the 
shores of the river St. Lawrence. 

The produce of Canada is a little tobacco culti- 
vated for private use ; vegetables of almost all 
kinds, and considerable crops of grain ; wheat be- 
ing reckoned among their exports. The sugar- 
maple tree abounds here, and the sugar is general- 
ly used in the country. Both the Canadasare in- 
fested with rattle-snakes. Coal abounds in Cape 
Breton, but has never been discovered in Canada. 
The chief natural curiosities are the lakes, rivers, 
and cataracts : among the latter the celebrated falls 
of Niagara are chiefly on the side of Upper Canada* 
the river being at that part six hundred yards wide, 
and the fall one hundred and forty-two feet. A 
small island lies between the falls : and that on the 
side of the States is three hundred and fifty yards 
wide, while the height is one hundred and sixty- 
three feet : from the great fall a constant cloud as* 
cends, which may be seen at an incredible dis- 
tance ; and the whole scene is truly tremendous. 

The ancient province of Nova Scotia was granted 
by James I. to his secretary sir William Alexan- 
der. It was afterwards seized by the French, who 
Vol. XXIV. 2D. 
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were probably the first possessors, and by whofft 
it was called Arcadia ; but it was surrendered to 
England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. In 
1784 it was divided into New-Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia* There are two considerable bays in 
the former, and a river of some length called St. 
John's ; while that of St.Croix divides New- Bruns- 
wick from the province of Maine, belonging to 
the United States. The river St. John is naviga- 
ble for vessels of fifty tons, about sixty miles ; and 
for boats more than two hundred: it affords a 
common and near route to Quebec. The grand 
lake is thirty miles long, and nine broad. The 
great chain of Apalachian mountains passes north- 
west of this province, and probably expires at the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The capital is Frederic- 
town. The chief products are timber and fish. 

Nova Scotia is three hundred miles long, and 
eighty broad ; the capital is Halifax, well situated 
for the fishery, with communications by land and 
water with the other parts of the province, and 
with New-Brunswick. The town is intrenched 
with forts of timber, and is said to contain fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. During a great part of the 
year the air is foggy and unhealthy ; and for four 
or five months intensely cold. Britain sends to 
these provinces linen and wcollen cloths, and 
other articles to the amount of 30,000/. and re- 
ceives timber and fish to the amount of 50,000/. 
The chief fishery is that of cod on the Cape-Sable 
coast. About 23 leagues from that cape is the. Isle 
de Sable, or of sand, consisting wholly of that sub- 
stance, mixed with white transparent stones ; the 
hills being milk-white cones, and some of them a 
hundred and forty-six feet above the sea. This 
strange isle has ponds of fresh water; with junipers 
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sufficiently to produce any thing valuable. It has 
many large and safe harbours, and several consi- 
derable rivers. The great quantity of timber that 
grows here, may hereafter afford copious supplies 
of masts, yards, and all sorts of lumber for the 
WestJndia trade* 

At present it is chiefly valuable for the fishery 
of cod that is carried on upon those shoals which 
are called the Banks of Newfoundland. The great 
fishery begins the I Oth of May, and continues till 
the end of September. The cod is either dried for 
the Mediterranean, or barrelled up in a pickle of 
salt for the English market. These banks and the 
island are enveloped in a constant fog, or" snow, 
and sleet. The fishery is computed to yield about 
900,000/. a year from the cod sold in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries. By the treaty in 1 7 1 3 the French 
were allowed to dry their nets on • the northern 
shores ; and in 1763 it was stipulated that they 
might fish in the Gulf of St* Lawrence ; and the 
small isles of St. Pierre, and Miquelon were ceded 
to them*. By the treaty in 1783, the French were 
to enjoy their fisheries on the northern and western 
coasts ; the inhabitants of the United States rear- 
ing the same privileges as they enjoyed before 
their independence. And the peace of 1801, con- 
firms the privileges granted to the French. 

The chief towns are St. John's, Placentia, and 
Bonavista, but not more than a thousand families 
remain during the winter* In the spring a small 
squadron is sent to protect the fisheries and set- 
tlements, the admiral being also governor of the 

* These have been captured during the present war ; 
an accouat of which arrived wbiia the article was tAoft- 
saribing. 
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island, its sole consequence depending on the 
fishery. 

We cannot finish our account of North Ame- 
rica without saying a few words concerning Hud- 
son's and Baffin's Bays. The knowledge of these 
seas was owing to a project for the discovery of a 
north-west passage to China. So early as 1 576 
this noble design was conceived ; since then it has 
frequently been revived, but never completed.-^ 
The most competent judges do not, however, de- 
spair of eventual success. 

The inland sea, denominated Hudson's Bay, 
was explored in three voyages made by Hudson, 
during the years 1 607, 1 608, and 1610. This bold 
navigator penetrated to 804°, nearly into the heart 
of the frozen zone. His ardour for discovery not 
being abated by the difficulties that he struggled 
. with in this world of frost and snow ; he remained 
here until the spring. of 161 1, and then prepared 
to pursue his discoveries ; but his crew mutinied, 
seized him .and seven of his most faithful compa- 
nions, and committed them in a boat to the open 
seas, after which they were no more heard of. 
* A charter for planting and improving the coun- 
try, and carrying on trade, was granted to a com- 
pany in 1 670. The Hudson's Bay company has 
since retained a claim to the most extensive terri- 
tories, the length of which is thirteen hundred and 
fifteen miles, and the breadth three hundred and 
fifty ; but it is not understood that the gains of the 
company are very considerable. The annual ex- 
ports are about 16,000/.; and the returns, which 
yield a considerable revenue to government, 
amount, perhaps, to 30,000/. The principal trade 
-consists in beaver and other species of furs, and of 
.beaver and deer skins. 

2D2 
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The regions around Hudson's Bay, ttid Labra- 
dor, which are sometimes called New-Britain, 
abound with animals whose fur is excellent ; and 
it has been thought that the company do not car- 
ry the trade to its full extent. 

No colony has been attempted at Hudsonfs Bay. 
The country is every where barren ; to the north of 
the bay, even the hardy pine treejft seen no longer. 
Winter reigns, with an inconceivable rigour, for 
nine months of the year ; the other three are vio* 
lently hot* In summer a variety of colours deck 
the several animals ; but when that is over, they 
all assume the livery of winter, and every thing 
animate and inanimate is white as snow. And 
what is still more remarkable, dogs and cats that 
have been carried from England to Hudson's Bay, 
have on the approach of winter, entirely changed 
their appearance, and acquired a much longer, soft- 
er, and thicker coat of hair than they had originally. 

Even in latitude 57° the winter is very severe ; 
the ice on the rivers is eight feet thick. The rocks 
burst with a horrible noise, and the splinters are 
thrown to an amazing distance. Mock-suns and 
haloes are not unfrequent ; and the sun rises "and 
sets with a large cone of yellowish light. The au- 
rora borealis diffuses a variegated splendour which 
surpasses that of the full moon ; the stars sparkle 
with peculiar brilliancy, and Venus appears as a 
lesser moon. The fish in the Hudson sea are far 
from numerous ; and the whale fishery has been 
attempted without success. There are few shell* 
fish; and the quadrupeds and birds correspond 
with those of Labrador and Canada. The 
northern indigenes are Esquimaux, but there are 
other tribes in the south, by all of whom the 
ketones are visited. For these there seems no 



provision but what their own art and ingenuity- 
can furnish ; and they exhibit a great deal of these 
in their manner of kindling a fire, dressing their 
food, clothing themselves, and in preserving their 
eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white 
which every where surrounds them the greatest 

£rt of the year; m other respects tfaey are per* 
:tly savage. 
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WesUlndia Islands, how divided. Climate. Sea- 
sons. Caribbees. Their character* Manner*. 
Treatment of their Children. Of their Wive: 
Religion. Qancing. Jamaica. When disco- 
vered. Taken by the English Treatment of the 
Native*. Mjde qf/ieo/iling Jamaica. Attacked 
by the Sfianiard*. Buccaneer*, account of. Con- 
stitution given to Jamaica. Attempts made f 
tax the Inhabitant*. The Island described. Pro- 
portion of Slaves to free People. Exports* Earth- 
quake at Port-Royal. 

THE continent of America is, as we have al- 
ready seen, divided by Geographers into two 
great parts, north and south : the narrow isthmus 
of Darien serving as a link to connect them, and 
forming a rampart against the encroachments of 
the Atlantic onone side, and of the Pacific Ocean on 
the other* But to that prodigious chain of islands 
which extend in a curve from the Florida shore 
on the northern peninsula, to the Gulf of Venezue- 
la in the southern, is given the name of the West- 
Indies ; from the name of India, originally assign- 
ed to them by Columbus*. Thus the whole of 
the new hemisphere is generally comprised un- 
der three great divisions ; North America, bouth 
America, and the West Indies. 

That portion of the Atlantic which is separated 
from the main ocean, to the north and east by the 

* See p. S3 ef this volume. 
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islands, is generally called the Mexican Gulf; tat 
it is divided into three distinct basihs>— the Gulf of 
Mexico properly so called, the Bay of Honduras, 
and the Caribbean sea. The latter takes its name 
from that class of islands that bounds this part of 
the ocean to the east ; of which the greater part 
were formerly possessed by Indians, that were the 
scourge of the inoffensive natives of Hispamola, 
who frequently expressed to Columbus their dread 
of those fierce and warlike invaders* styling them 
Caribbees. Of this class, a group nearly adjoin* 
ing to the eastern side of St. John de Porto Rico, 
is called the Virgin Isles* The cluster of small 
islands, which stretch in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, from the northern coast of Hispaniola to the 
strait opposite the Florida shore, go by the name 
of the Bahamas. On one of these, called by the 
Indians Guanahani ; by the Spaniards) St. Salva- 
dor; and by our own seamen, the Cat-Island; 
Columbus landed after his first magnificent but 
perilous voyage. The whole group is called by- 
the Spaniards the Lucayos. 

Most of the West-India islands being situated 
under the tropic of cancer, the climate is nearly the 
same with respect to the whole. Their year com- 
prehends two distinct seasons, the wet and the dry; 
but as the rains form two great periods, Che year 
may be considered under four divisions* The spring 
commences with May, when the trees become 
more vivid, and the burnt savannas begin to change 
their hue, even before the rains, which generally 
set in about the middle of the month. These come 
from the south, and are much less violent than 
those which pour down in the autumn. Tffey com- 
monly fall about noon, and break up with a ttam*- 
..der storm^ exhibiting a beautiful verdure, and * 
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luxuriant vegetation* The average height of th c 
thermometer, which varies considerably at this 
season, is 75°. 

When these nuns, which continue a fortnight, 
hare subsided, the summer reigns in full splendour. 
Not a cloud is to be seen ; and generally between 
the hours of seven and ten in the morning, before 
the setting in of the trade wind, the heat is scarcely 
supportable ; but as soon as the influence of this 
refreshing wind is felt, nature seems to revive, and 
the climate becomes exceedingly pleasant ; the 
medium height of the thermometer is now 80°. 
The nights are transcendently beautiful : the moon 
displays a magnificence in her radiance, unknown 
to Europeans ; the smallest print is legible by her 
light, and during her absence, the brilliancy of the 
milky way supplies to the traveller the necessary 
light, and makes ample amends for the shortness 
oftwilight* 

This state lasts till the middle of August, when 
the atmosphere again becomes suffocating, which 
is the prelude to the autumnal rains. Large fleecy 
clouds are now seen in the morning, and when 
these vast accumulations of vapour hive risen to a 
considerable height in the atmosphere, they move 
in a horizontal direction towards the mountains, 
proclaiming their progress by dreadful thunder, 
which reverberated from peak to peak, and answer- 
ed by the distant roaring of the sea, heightens the 
majesty of the scene, and irresistibly lifts up the 
mind of the spectator to the great Author of the 
universe. 

The rains seldom fall with general force till the 
beginning of October : then the clouds pour down 
cataracts of which no one can form a just idea 
Who has not witnessed them. In the interval bs* 
jtween the beginning of August and the end of Oc- 
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tober, the hurricanes, so terrible in their devasta- 
tions, are apprehended. 

About the end of November or the beginning of 
December, the temperature again changes, the 
wind varies from the east towards the north, driv- 
ing before it heavy storms of rain and hail, till thi 
atmosphere is cleared, when a second succession of 
serene and pleasant weather sets in, and the winter, 
if it can be called such, between December and 
April, is the finest on the globe. 

Besides the trade-wind which blows from the 
east nine months in the year, there is a land-wind 
at night which is peculiarly refreshing. This ad- 
vantage the larger islands derive from the inequa- 
lity of their surface, for as soon as the sea-breeze 
dies away, the hot air of the plain ascends to the 
tops of the mountains, and is there condensed, 
which rendering it specifically heavier than it was 
before, it descends back to the plains on both sides 
of the ridge. Hence a night wind is felt in moun- 
tainous countries under the torrid zone, blowing 
on all sides from the land to the shore. 

To the discoverers the prospect of these isl- 
ands must have been inconceivably interesting*. 
They are even now beheld, when the mind is pre- 
pared for the scene, with wonder and astonishment 
by every voyager who sees them for the first time. 
The beauty of the smaller islands, and the sublime 
grandeur of the larger, whose mountains form a 
stupendous and awfuf picture, are subjects for ex- 
quisite contemplation. Columbus in many re- 
spects found himself in a new creation, for which 
his own mind, big with hope, must have been 
wholly unprepared. The variation of the compass, 

* See p. 15, of this volume. 
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the regularity of the winds, the direful water- 
spout, could not fail of exciting astonishment and 
almost terror in every breast. 

It has been observed that the infinite wise and 
benevolent Creator of the universe, to compel the 
exertions of those faculties which he has given us, 
has ordained that by human cultivation alone the 
earth becomes the proper habitation of man* But 
as the West-India islands hi their ancient state were 
not without culture, so neither were they generally- 
noxious to the human constitution. The plains or 
savannas were regularly sown twice a year with 
Turkey wheat : the hills and vallies were cleared 
of underwood, and the trees afforded a cool and 
shady retreat* Of these the papaw, the palmetto, 
and others, are the most graceful of all die vege- 
table creation. Some continue to bud, to blossom, 
and bear fruit throughout the year. By the foliage 
of the greater part of the trees springing only from 
the summit of the trunk, and thence expanding into 
wide spreading branches closely arranged, every 
grove is an assemblage of majestic columns sup- 
porting a verdent canopy, and excluding the sun 
without impeding the circulation of the air. Thus 
the shade affords not only a refuge for occasional 
use, but a wholesome habitation. 
Such, says Mr. Edwards*, were these orchards of 
the sun and woods of perennial verdure, of a growth 
unknown to the frigid clime and less vigorous soil 
of Europe : for what is the oak compared to the 
cedar or mahogany, of each of which the trunk 
frequently measures eighty or ninety feet from the 
base to the limbs ? What European forest has 

* See History Civil atad Commercial of the British Co- 
lonies io the West-Indies. By Bryan Edwards, esq. 
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ever given birth to a stem equal to ttfat of the 
ceiba or wild cotton tree, which alone, when ren- 
dered concave, has been known to produce a boat 
capable of containing a hundred persons I or the 
still greater fig, the sovereign of the vegetable 
creation-^itself a forest *. 

Having given a short account of the climate 
an4 seasons of these islands, it-will be right to in- 
quire into some particulars relating to the inha- 
' bitants of them. We have already taken notice 
pf those belonging to the larger islands, and which 
were first discovered by Columbus. From the 
natives of Hispaniola, Columbus received infor- 
mation of a barbarous and warlike people who re- 
sided in the other islands, who made war upon 
them, and devoured the prisoners which they car- 
ried away. They were called Caribbees, and 
were said to come from the east. These cus- 
toms, so abhorrent from human nature, are esta- 
blished upon authentic evidence. Among them- 
-selves, however, they were ever represented as 
peaceable, friendly, and affectionate. They con- 
sidered all strangers as enemies, and of the peo- 
ple of Europe, says Mr. Edwards, " they formed 
a right estimation." The Caribbees are jealous 
of their own independence, and impatient under 
the least infringement of it ; and when they find 
resistance or escape hopeless, they will seek re- 
fuge from the calamity in death. 

To a principle of conscious equality, may be 
Imputed the contempt which they manifest to the 

* In the East-Indies this is called the banyan tree. Mr. 
Marsden, in his interesting history of Sumatra, gives the 
dimensions of one situated twenty miles west of Patna : 
diameter 363 to 375 feet j circumference of the shadow 
1116 feet ; circumference of the several stems (in nuwfeer 
between fifty and sixty), 921 feet. 

Vol. XXIV, 2E 
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inventions and improvements of civilised life. Of 
our fire-arms they soon learned by fatal experience 
the superiority to their own weapons, and those 
they valued ; but our arts and manufactures they 
regarded ad we esteem the amusements and bau- 
bles of children : hence the propensity to theft, so 
common among other savage nations, was altoge- 
ther unknown to the Caribbees. 

The ardour shown 5y them for military enter- 
prise, had a powerful influence on their whole 
conduct. Engaged in continual warfare abroad, 
they seldom appeared cheerful at home. They 
witnessed great insensibility towards their women, 
which is remarkable, considering the warmth of 
the climate. .Though not so tall as Europeans, 
their frame was robust and muscular; their limbs 
flexible and active, and there was a penetrating 
quickness in their eyes, like art emanation from a 
fierce and martial spirit. But not satisfied with 
the workmanship of nature, they called in the as- 
sistance of art to make themselves more formi- 
dable. Besides great quantities of red paint which 
they used, they disfigured their cheeks with deep 
incisions and hideous scars ; these they stained 
with black, and then painted black and white cir- 
cles round their eyes. Some of them perforated 
the cartilage of the nostrils, and inserted the bone 
of a fish, a parrot's feather, or a fragment of tor- 
toise-shell ; a custom that is also practised by the 
natives of New Holland : and they strung toge- 
ther the teeth of such of their enemies as they 
had slain in battle, and wore them on their legs 
and arms as trophies of successful cruelty. 

The Caribbees inured their children to swim 
with agility, and to use the bow with dexterity. 
They inspired them with fortitude and patience, 
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with courage in war, and a contempt of suffering 
and death ; and, above all things, they instilled in- 
to their minds an hereditary hatred, and implaca* 
We thirst of revenge towards the Arrowauks *. 

The condition of the women was truly wretch- 
ed : though frequently bfptowed as a prize of suc- 
cessful courage, the wife thus honourably obtained, 
was soon considered of as little value as the cap- 
tive. They sustained every species of drudgery : 
they ground the maize, prepared the cassavi, ga- 
thered in the cotton, and wove the hammock ; nor 
were they allowed the privilege of eating in the 
presence of their husbands t« 

The arts and manufactures of these people, 
though few, displayed a degree of ingenuity which 
could scarcely have been expected in a race so lit- 
tle removed from a state of mere animal nature t 
as to reject all dress as superfluous. Columbus ob- 
served an abundance of substantial cotton cloth in 
all the islands which he visited, and the natives 
possessed the art of staining it with various colours, 
though the Caribbees delighted in red. Of this 



* The Arrowauks, a name given to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, as 
well as Trinadad, who were a mild and comparatively 
cultivated people, and who seem to have had one com- 
mon origin, as they spoke the same language, possessed 
the same institutions, and practised similar superstitions, 

f Brutality towards wives was not peculiar to.the 
Caribbees: it prevailed in all ages and countries among 
the uncivilized partofmankind; and the first visible proof 
that a people is emerging from savage manners, is a dis- 
play of tenderness toward* the female sex. A full display 
pf the manners of all nations the youthful reader will find 
fn Qoldsmith's Geography, a work which abounds with 
information, and at the same time is free from every inde- 
licacy. 
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doth they made hammocks, such as are used at 
sea by Europeans, who not only copied the pattern, 
but preserved also the original name* They pos- 
sessed likewise the art of making vessels of clay 
for domestic uses ; baskets composed of the fibres 
of the palmetto leaves ; bows and arrows, such as 
the most skilful European artist would have found 
it difficult (o have excelled. 

With regard to their religion little can be said t 
they certainly did not believe that death was the 
final extinction of being, but pleased themselves 
with the idea that their departed relations were 
the secret spectators of their actions ; that they 
still participated in their sufferings, and were 
anxious for their welfare : and considering the de- 
parted soul as susceptible of the same impressions 
and obnoxious to the same passions, as when alii* 
ed to the body ; K was thought a religious duty to 
sacrifice 9 at the funerals of their deceased heroes, 
some captives which had been taken in battle* 
It has been sak) by some writers, that these peo*. 
pie entertained also an awful sense of one great 
universal cause, invisible, but possessing an irre- 
sistible power ; and that subordinate to him were 
a multitude of inferior divinities. Others, how- 
ever, have denied this, and maintain that they had 
not even a name for the deity. It is certain that 
in every cottage a rustic altar was raised, compos- 
ed of banana leaves and rushes, on which they 
occasionally placed the earliest of their fruits and 
the choicest of their viands, as humble peace offer- 
ings, through the mediation of their inferior dei- 
ties to incensed omnipotence : for here, as in other 
parts of America, their devotions consisted less in 
gratitude, than in deprecations of wrath. " We can 
all forget benefits, though we implore mercy." 
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A darker superstition likewise prevailed among 
all the unenlightened inhabitants of these climates ; 
3for they not only believed in the existence of dae- 
mons and evil spirits, but offered them worship by 
the hands of pretended magicians. A minute de- 
tail of these rites and ceremonies is not necessary, 
nor would the picture be pleasing if we could ftn4 
.room to fill it up. 

The inhabitants of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica* 
-and Porto Rico, are evidently of one common ori- 
gin ; they speak the same language and possess 
the same institutions. They are a mild, and, com- 
pared with the Caribbees, a cultivated people* 
.When they were first discovered, both men and 
women wore nothing more than a slight covering 
jof cotton cloth round the waist ; in the females it 
.extended to the knees* In stature they are taller 
than the Caribbees ; in colour of a deeper brown : 
-their hair was uniformly black ; their countenance 
was open and honest. With this happy people, 
love was not only a transient and youthful passion ; 
it was the source of all their pleasures, and .the 
chief business of life. Thei r limbs were pliant and 
active, and in their motions they displayed both 
gracefulness and ease Their agility was eminent- 
ly conspicuous in their dances, in which .they de- 
lighted and excelled, devoting the cool hours of 
night to this employment. It was their custom* 
when these islands were first discovered, <o dance 
from evening till the dawn; and though fifty thou- 
sand men and women have been known to assem- 
ble on these occasions, they seemed to .be actuat- 
ed by one common impulse, keeping time by. the 
responsive motions of their hands, feet, and bo- 
dies, with a surprising exactness These public 
. dances were appropriated to particular solemni- 
2E2 
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ties, and being: accompanied with historical tongs, 
were called arietoi. Besides the amusement of 
dancing they made use of athletic exercises, with 
considerable force and dexterity. 

The submissive and respectful deportment of 
these placid people towards their superiors, and 
those they considered as such, was probably de- 
rived from the nature of their government, which 
was monarchical and absolute. The sympathy 
which they manifested towards the distress of 
others, shows that they were not wretched them- 
selves ; for in a state of absolute slavery and mise- 
ry, men are commonly devoid both of virtue and 
pity* The power of their caaiques was hereditary , 
to whom were subordinate a great number of in* 
ferior chieftains and nobles, whose situation and 
importance seemed to resemble the ancient barons 
of Europe. 

* The whole island of Hispaniola was divided in- 
to five great kingdoms. Cuba and Jamaica were 
likewise divided into separate principalities; but 
the whole extent of Porto Rico was subject to a 
single cazique. The principal cazique was always 
distinguished by regal ornaments and numerous 
attendants. In travelling, he was borne on the 
shoulders of his subjects. He was regarded with 
awful reverence, and his commands were instant* 
ly obeyed without murmur or reluctance. 

Nor did their veneration terminate with the life 
of the prince ; it was extended to his memory after 
death, a proof that his authority had been seldom 
or never abused. If a cazique were slain in battle, 
and the body could not be recovered, they com* 
posed songs in his praise, which they taught to 
their children as incitements to honourable ao 
tions* These heroic effusions constituted a branch 
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of the solemnities called arietos, consisting of 
hymn* and public dances* accompanied with loud 
sounding music, that might be heard at a vast 
distance. 

Like other unenlightened nations, these Indians 
were the staves of superstition. Their notions of 
ftiture happiness were narrow and sensual. They 
supposed that the spirits of good men were con« 
▼eyed to a pleasant valley, a place of indolent tran- 
quillity, abounding with every thing that they es- 
teemed delicious ; and where the greatest enjoy- 
ment would arise from the company of their de- 
parted virtuous ancestors. They believed in a Su- 
preme Being, to whom they assigned parents dis- 
tinguished by proper names, and whose residence 
they supposed was in the sun or moon. Their 
system of idol- worship was truly deplorable ; they 
paid honours to stocks and stones converted into 
rude images, which they called ZcmL These were 
universally hideous and frightful in appearance, 
objects of terror, not of admiration and love* 
Priests also were appointed to conduct their devo- 
tions, who claimed also the privilege of educating 
the children of the people of the first rank. Hence 
the power of the priesthood was very great ; reli- 
gion was made in several instances, the instrument 
of civil despotism, and the will of the cazique, if 
confirmed by the priest, was impiously pronounc* 
ed the decree of heaven. 

Having described those things which are com- 
mon to most of the West-India islands, it is time 
that we come to particulars relating to such of the 
principal ones as we shall have an opportunity of 
considering. 

Although the islands under the English govern- 
ment are not the largest, yet they merit our chief 
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attention. Of these, Jamaica claims tne first i 
tice. It lies between the 75th and 79th deg. of 
west longitude, and is between 17 and 19 degrees 
from the equator* Its length from east to west is 
about one hundred and forty-miles ; in breadth it is 
about sixty miles, and it is of an oval form* This 
country is intersected by a ridge of mountains called 
the Blue Mountains : on each side of which are 
chains of smaller ones. In the plains the soil is 
prodigiously fertile* None of oar islands except- 
ing St. Christopher's, produce so fine sugars. The 
pastures after rains are of a most beautiful ver- 
dure. They are called savannas, in which are found 
several salt fountains ; and not far from Spanish*. 
town is a hot bath of extraordinary medicinal 
virtues* 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus ; and by 
the early Spanish historians it was called Xayma- 
ca, which signified in the language of the natives, 
a country abounding with springs* After the death 
of this great man, the transactions of the Spaniards 
during a century and a half, in the settlement of 
Jamaica, have scarcely obtained the notice of his- 
tory, it came into our possession during the usur- 
pation of Crom well, and by means of an armament 
which was intended for the reduction of Hispa- 
- mold. The fleet destined for this purpose was ill 
equipped ; the men were badly chosen, and worse 
armed ; under such circumstances it was no won- 
der that the scheme should fail. The commanders, 
who had ever been at variance, fearing to return to 
England without effecting their purpose, resolved 
to make an attempt on Jamaica before the inhabi- 
tants of that island could receive information of 
their defeat in Hispanioda. The island surren- 
dered, -but not til.1 the people had secreted their 
most valuable effects* 
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The whole number of white people in Jamaica* 
did not exceed fifteen hundred ; and although the 
Spaniards had possessed the island so many years, 
not one hundredth part of the land fit for planta- 
tion was cultivated when the English made them* 
selves masters of it. The number of negroes in 
the island at the time of its capture nearly equal- 
led the white people. The sloth and penury of 
the Spanish planters, when the English landed* 
were extreme. Of the many valuable commodi- 
ties which Jamaica has since produced, in so great 
abundance, some were altogether unknown, and 
of the rest the inhabitants cultivated no more than 
were sufficient for their own expenditure* They 
possessed nothing of the elegancies of life, nor 
were they acquainted even with many of those grati- 
fications, which, by civilized states, are considered 
as necessary to the comfort and con veniency of it* 
They were neither polished by social intercoursei 
nor improved by education. But whatever was theif 
character, the terms imposed by the English coittt 
manders cannot be justified, in requiring the poor 
settlers in Jamaica to deliver up their slaves and ef- 
fects, and quit the country altogether. They plead* 
ed that they were born iu the island* and had nei- 
ther relations! friends, nor country, elsewhere ; and 
they resolved to perish in the woods, rather than 
beg their bread in a foreign soil* The resistance 
that they afterwards made against the efforts of 
our troops to expel them from the island, may fur- 
nish this important lesson to conquerors ; " That 
* even victory has its limits ; and injustice frequent- 
ly defeats its own purposes." 

After the capture of the island, till the restora* 
tion of Charles the Second, the English in Jamaica 
remained under military jurisdiction. Neverthe- 
less it was the intention of the Protector to have 
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established a civil government on very liberal prin- 
ciples* An instrument was framed for the purpose, 
but the situation of the troops required martial ar- 
ray and strict discipline : for the dispossessed Spa- 
niards and fugitive negroes continued to harass 
the soldiers with perpetual alarms. Men were dai - 
ly killed by enemies in ambush. The Spanish 
blacks had separated themselves from their late 
masters, and murdered without mercy such of the 
English as fell into their hands. They even attack- 
ed the troops in their quarters, and set fire to 
some of the houses in the town of St. Jago de la 
Vega, the capital. 

Cromwell was however bent, not only on con- 
quering but on peopling the island,' and while re- 
cruits were raising in England, he directed the go- 
vernors of Barbadoes and other British colonies to 
the windward to encourage some of their planters 
to remove to Jamaica, on the assurance of having 
lands assigned them there. He also gave instruc- 
tions to his son Henry Cromwell, who was major- 
general of the forces in Ireland, to engage two or 
three thousand persons of both sexes from thence 
to become settlers in Jamaica, and he advised with 
lord Broghill, who commanded at Edinburgh, on 
the best means of inducing as great a number to 
emigrate for the same purpose from Scotland* 

In the mean time, the old soldiers within the 
island disliking their situation, arfd conceiving that 
the Protector had thoughts of confining them to 
Jamaica for life, became dissatisfied and mutinous. 
Other causes concurred to awaken in them a spirit 
of discontent. Having at first found in the country 
cattle in abundance, they had destroyed them with 
such i mprovidence as to occasion a scarcity of fresh 
provisions, in a place which had been reprcseatci 1 
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.as abounding in the highest degree* The com* 
manders, apprehending this event, had urged the 
soldiers to cultivate the soil, and raise by their own 
industry Indian corn, pulse, and cassavi, sufficient 
for their maintenance : this however they abso- 
lutely refused, and contemptuously rejected every 
plan which could contribute in the smallest degree 
to their preservation. Possessed with a passionate 
desire of returning home, they even rooted up the 
provisions which had been left planted by the Spa- 
niards. A scarcity approaching to famine was at 
length the consequence of such misconduct, and it 
was very speedily accompanied by its usual atten- 
dants, disease and contagion. 

The Protector, as soon as he received information 
of the calamitous fate of the country, exerted him- 
self with his usual vigour, to afford it relief. Pro- 
visions and necessaries of all kinds were shipped 
without delay, and Cromwell, distrustful of the go. 
vernor's attachment, superseded him, by granting 
the commission of commander in chief of Jamaica 
to colonel Brayne. This gentleman, though pos- 
sessed of a considerable portion of sagacity and pe- 
netration, wanted firmness and fortitude. The 
troeps still continued unhealthy, and the com- 
mandant, alarmed for his own safety, begged for 
permission to return to England. Before an answer 
to his petition could arrive, he was taken seriously 
ill ; and, finding himself in imminent danger, he 
transferred his authority to D'Oyley, the late go- 
vernor, a few days only before he expired. 

D'Oyley happily possessed all those qualifications 
in which Brayne was deficient, but on account of 
the treatment that he had formerly experienced, he 
entered upon his charge with great reluctance. 
He begged permission to resign ; but the Pro- 
tector began now to know his value, and would 
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not accept of his resignation. Andtotheexertiow 
of this brave officer, seconded and supported by the 
affection which the soldiers manifested on every 
occasion! we owe at this day the possession of Ja* 
roaica, the re-capture of which by the Spaniard*, 
towards the end of the year 1657, becamean object 
of great national concern. 

On the eighth of May thirty companies 
f 658* °* ^P* 11 * 8 * 1 w&Atry landed on the north 
* side of the island, furnished with provisions 
for eight months, and with every means of military 
offence and defence. Twelve days had elapsed be* 
fore D'Oyley knew of their landing, and six weeks 
more intervened by the time that he was able to 
approach them by sea* He then attacked them in 
their intrcnchments, and compelled the Spanish 
commander to get back as he could to Cuba, after 
the loss of all his stores, ordnance, ammunition, 
and colours; and one half of the forces which he 
had brought with him. Few victories have been 
more decisive ; nor does history furnish many in- 
aUnces of greater military skill and intrepidity than 
those which were displayed by our countrymen on 
this occasion. 

By the wise, steady, «nd provident administra- 
tion of D'Oyley, the affairs of the island began at 
length to wear a more promising appearance. The 
army was become healthy* and encouragement was 
given to a spirit of planting, by some successful ef- 
forts in raising Indian corn, cassavi, tobacco, &c» 
But what gave the greatest vigour to this new set* 
tiement, and raised it at once to a surprising pitch 
of opulence, was the resort thither of the Bucca- 
neers*. These men, who fought with the greatest 

* The Buccaneers had their rise in the following man- 
ner. Many of the old planters were too much in love with 
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intrepidity, and spent their plunder with the most 
profuse extravagance, were very welcome guests 
in Jamaica. They frequtntly brought two, three, 
and four hundred thousand pieces of eight at a 
time, which were immediately squandered in all 
the waysof gaming and luxurious living. Vast for- 
tunes were made, and the returns of treasure to 
England were prodigiously great. The inhabitants 
of the island had by this means raised such funds, 
that when the source of their wealth was stopped 
up by the suppression of the pirates, they were ena- 
bled to turn their industry into better channels. 



old customs and habits to abandon them entirely; and 
hence sprung a race of pirates who obtained the name of 
Buccaneers. These did not consist altogetherof the inha- 
bitants of Jamaica; but were adventurers from all nations, 
and resorted chiefly to Jamaica, on account of its conveni- 
entsituationforplundering the Spaniards, liarbadoes and 
other islands furnished their quota for this desperate socie- 
ty; and when they assembled, they bound themselves to 
certain regulations that would not have disgraced a more 
virtuous institution. At first they satisfied themselves with 
takingtheir ships and destroying their trade; but encoura- 
ged by this success they landed upon the continent of 
New Spain and Terra-Firma, burning and plundering the 
open country. Confidence increasing with success, they 
assaulted and captured some of the strongest fortresses 
and most opulent towns ; they even took the city of Pana- 
ma by storm, and burned it, after defeating an army which 
came to beat them off. Anothej party of these pirates pas- 
sed the straits of Magellan, and entering into the South 
Sea, turned the whole coast of Peru, Chili, and the east of 
Mexico, into one scene of desolation ; every where at- 
tended with success, because they were acting every where 
with a bravery and conduct, that in any other cause had 
merited the highest honours. 

The pirates whom wecalJ Buccaneers, the French de- 
nominated Flibusteers, from the Dutch fly-boat* in which 

Vol. XXIV. 2 F 
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People of all professions, and from all parts of 
the British dominions, now resorted to Jamaica, 
and the confusion which overspread England after 
the death of Cromwell impelled many to seek for 
safety and repose in the plantations. Some of those 
who had distinguished themselves by their activity 
in bringing the unfortunate monarch to the scaffold* 
considered Jamaica as a sure place of refuge. But 
although persons of this stamp were silently per- 
mitted to fix themselves in the island, yet the ge- 
neral body of the people participated in the joy 
which was shown on the king's return. 

The restored monarch made no inquiries after 
those who had been active in his father's humiliation 
and death $ he even appointed their favourite ge- 



tbey made their first expeditions. Buccaneers are in fact 
no more than persons who hunt wild cattle in America for 
their hides and tallow. Some of these joined the Flibus- 
teers in their first expedition ; and from them the whole 
body was named Buccaneers. To these two sorts of people 
were soon added some of the French in the Lesser An- 
tilles ; who, finding how much might be made by supply- 
ing people that expended largely, and that were not very 
exact in their bargains, and perceiving that no part of 
America afforded abetter soil, passed over to this island, 
in which they exercised their business of planters and mer- 
chants. These three sorts of people, mutually in want of 
each other, lived in good harmony. When a Spanish war 
broke out, the Buccaneers were furnished by the English 
with regular letters of marque and reprisal. After the re- 
storation of Charles II. the king gave orders that they 
should receive every encouragement and protection ; and 
it is said on pretty good authority, that his majesty did 
not disdain to become a partner in the buccaneering busi- 
ness. About the year 1680 every measure was taken to 
suppress these pirates, and in two years after, the most ce- 
lebrated of the English Buccaneers, sir Henry Morgan, 
who had been knighted for his eminent services in the bu* 
sines*, was seized and sent prisoner to England. 
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neral D'Oyley to be chief governor of the 
island. This memorable appointment, -*' *?> 
with a council elected by the people, may 
be considered as the first establishment of a re* 
gular civil government in Jamaica, after the En- 
glish had become masters of it. It was also resolv- 
ed, for the encouragement of those who should be 
inclined to settle there, " that all the children of 
the natural bora subjects of England, born in Ja- 
maica, shall be free denizens of England ; and 
that all free persons shall have liberty to trans- 
port themselves, their families, &c to the island 
of Jamaica* 1 ' The governor was also instructed 
to call an assembly, to be indifferently. chosen by 
the people at large, that they might pass laws for 
their own internal regulation and government, 
with this limitation only, that the laws which they 
should pass, were not subversive of their depen- 
dence on the parent state. 

Hitherto the sovereign authority was properly 
exerted in defence of the just rights of the crown, 
and in securing to its distant subjects the enjoy- 
ment of their possessions ; but unhappily Charles 
II. had neither steadiness nor integrity. A new 
system of legislation was adopted for this 
island, by which there was to be a perpe- ^* **• 
tual revenue given to the crown, and in 
future the heads of aU bills (money bills except- 
ed) were to be suggested in the first instance by 
the governor and council, and transmitted to his 
majesty to be approved and rejected at home : 
on obtaining the royal confirmation, they were 
to be returned under the great seal in the shape 
of laws, and passed by the general assembly ; 
which was to be convened for no other purpose 
than that, and the business of voting the usual 
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supplies, unless in consequence of special orders 
from England. 

What misconduct on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, or what secret expectation on the part of the 
crown, originally gave birth to this project, it is now 
difficult to determine. The most probable opi- 
nion is this* — In the year 1663, the assembly of 
Barbadoes were prevailed on to giant an internal 
revenue to the crown, of 4 £ per cent, on the 
gross exported produce of that island for ever. 
It is not unlikely that the steady refusal of the Ja- 
maica planters to burthen themselves and their 
posterity with a similar imposition, first suggest- 
ed the idea of depriving them of those constitu- 
tional franchises, which alone could give security 
and value to their possessions. The assembly re* 
jected the new constitution with indignation. No 
threats could intimidate, no bribes could corrupt, 
nor arts nor arguments persuade them to con- 
sent to laws that would enslave their posterity. 
Colonel Long, one of the principal opposers of 
this arbitrary measure, was dismissed from his 
posts and sent home prisoner to England. He 
was heard, in his own defence, and in defence of 
the liberties of the island, before the king and 
council, and he pointed out, with such force of 
argument, the evil tendency of the measures 
which had been pursued, that the ministry reluc- 
tantly gave up their project. 

It might have been hoped that all possible 
cause of future contest with the crown, on the 
question of political rights, was now happily ob- 
viated ; but the event proved that this expectation 
was fallacious* Although the assembly had reco- 
vered the privilege of framing such laws for their 
internal government as their exigencies might 
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require, yet the royal confirmation of a great part 
of them had been constantly refused, and still 
continued to be withheld. In this unsettled state, 
the affairs of Jamaica were suffered to remain for 
the space of fifty years. 

The true cause of such inflexibility on the part 
of the crown was the revenue. For the purpose, 
as it was pretended, of answering public contin- 
gencies, the ministers of Charles II. had procur- 
ed, as has been observed, from trj£ assembly of 
Barbadoes, and indeed from most of the British 
West-India colonies, the grant of a perpetual re- 
venue. The refusal of Jamaica to concur in a si- 
milar establishment ; the punishment provided 
for contumacy ; and the means of her deliverance, 
have been stated; but it was found that the leni- 
ty of the crown, in relinquishing the system of 
compulsion, was expected to produce that effect 
which oppression had failed to accomplish. The 
English government claimed a return from the 
people of Jamaica, for having dropt an oppressive 
and pernicious project, as if it had actually 
conferred upon them a positive and permanent 
benefit. 

The assembly, however, remained unconvinced. 
Among other objections, they pleaded that the 
money granted by Burbadoes was notoriously ap- 
propriated to purposes widely different from those 
for which it was expressly given ; and they de- 
manded some pledge or security against a similar 
misapplication, in case they should subject their 
country to a permanent and irrevocable tax. The 
ministers refused to give satisfaction in this par- 
ticular, and finding the assembly equally resolute 
to pass their supply bills only from year to year, 
advised the sovereign to wave the confirmation of 
SF 2 
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'aws, and to suffer the administration of justice in 
t hc island to remain on the precarious footing 
Hint has been described. 

Such indeed was the actual situation of Jamai- 
ca till George II. ascended the throne of 
^7t8 t ^ e8e rea * ms > when a compromise was 
' speedily effected. Then the assembly 
consented to settle on the crown a standing reve- 
nue of 8000/. per annum on certain conditions, of 
which the following are the principal : (J ) That 
the quit-rents Rising within the island should con- 
stitute a part of such revenue. (2) That the body 
of their laws should receive the royal assent* 
And (3) That all such laws and statutes of Eng- 
land as had been esteemed laws in the island, 
should continue the laws of Jamaica for ever.— 
The revenue act, with this important declaration 
in it, was accordingly passed, and its confirmation 
by the king put an end to a contest no less dis- 
graceful to the government at home, than injuri- 
ous to the people within the island. 

Thus have we traced the political constitution 
of Jamaica from infancy to maturity : its princi- 
ples are British ; its outward form has been mo- 
dified and regulated by many unforeseen events* 
In its present appearance and actual exercise, 
however, it so nearly resembles the system of 
government in the other West-India islands, that 
one general description, which shall be given 
hereafter, will comprehend the whole. A minute 
detail of local circumstances would be equally un- 
interesting to the general reader, and incompati- 
ble with the limits of our volume. 

When Columbus first discovered Jamaica, be 
approached it on the northern side, and was filled 
with delight and admiration at the novelty, varie- 
ty, and beauty of the prospect. The country at a 
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small distance from the shore rises into hills, 
which towards the top are rounded with singular 
felicity. The most stinking circumstances, how- 
ever, attending these beautiful swells, are the hap- 
py disposition of the groves of Pimento or Jamai- 
ca pepper, with which most of them are spontane- 
ously clothed, and the consummate verdure of the 
turf underneath. As this tree, which is no less re- 
markable for fragrancy than beauty, suffers no ri- 
val plant to flourish within its shade ; these groves 
are not only clear of underwood, but even the grass 
beneath is seldom luxuriant* The soil produces a 
clean and close turf, as smooth and even as the 
finest English lawn, and in colour infinitely bright- 
er. Over this beautiful surface the pi mento spreads 
itself in various compartments* To enliven the 
scene, and add perfection to beauty, the bounty of 
nature has copiously watered the whole district* 
Every valley has its rivulet, and every hill its cas- 
cade. In a single point of view, where rocks over- 
hang the ocean, no less than eight transparent wa- 
terfalls are beheld in the same moment. Those 
only who have been long at sea, can judge of the 
emotion which is felt by the thirsty voyager at so 
enchanting a prospect* 

Jamaica is divided into three counties, Cornwall 
in the west, Middlesex in the centre, and Surry in 
the east. St. Jago or Spanish-Town is considered 
as the capital, but Kingston is the principal sea- 
port* The number of negroes is computed at two 
hundred and fifty thousand, the whites are pro* 
bably twenty thousand, the free negroes and mu- 
lattoes ten thousand* The chief exports are to 
Great-Britain. Ireland, and North America, in su- 
gar, rum, coffee, indigo, ginger, and pimento ; 
these were valued in 1787 at two millions sterling. 
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The imports were computed at a million and a half* 
of which the slaves from Africa formed a consi- 
derable part. There is a poll tax with duties on su- 
gar and rum, yielding considerably more than 
100,000/. per ann. and the ordinary Expenses of 
government in the year 1 768, were computed at 
75,000/. The legislature consists of the captain- 
general or the governor, a council of twelve nomi- 
nated by the crown, and a house of assembly con- 
taining forty three members* elected by the free- 
holders ; the three chief towns, St Jago, Kingston, 
and Port- Royal, returning three members each, 
the other parishes two* The principal towns are 
within a short distance of each other. Port-Royal 
was the capital* till an earthquake destroyed it in 
the year 1692 *. The city was rebuilt, hut it was 
again destroyed by fire. Notwithstanding this, the 
extraordinary conveniencies of the harbour tempt- 
ed them to build it once more. But in the year 
1722, a hurricane v one of the most terrible on the 
records of history, reduced it a third time to a heap 
of rubbish. 
Jamaica is by far the most flourishing and impor- 

* The following awfulbut interesting particulars of this 
earthquake were transmitted -by one of the sufferers, and 
published in the Philosophical Transactions. 

" I lost all my people and goods, my wife, and two men, 
Mrs. B and her daughter. One white maid escaped, who 
gave me an account, that her mistress was in her closet, 
two pair of stairs high, and she was sent into the garret, 
where was Mrs. B. and her daughter, when she felt the 
earthquake, and bid her take up the child and run down ; 
but turning about met the water at the top of the garret 
stairs, for the house sunk downright, and is now near 
thirty feet under water. My son and I went that morn- 
ing to Liguania: the earthquake took us in the mid-way 
betwixt that and Part-Royal, whetp we were near being 
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tantofall the islands belonging to Great- Britain, 
Jt produces more sugar and rum than are import- 
ed from all the rest together. Many great estates 
have been acquired in Jamaica, and the inhabi- 
tants in general vie in luxury and expense with 

overwhelmed by a swift rolling sea, six feet above the sur- 
face, without any wind. Being forced back to Liguania., 
we found all the houses even with the ground, not a place 
to put our heads in but negroes' huts. The earth con- 
tinues to shake (June 20th) five or six times in twenty- 
four hours i and often trembling, great part of the moun- 
tains fell down, and fall down daily. n Another writer, 
in the same collection, gives a still more lively description 
of the earthquake: " Between eleven and twelve (say* 
he) we felt the tavern where I then was, shake, and saw* 
the bricks begin to rise in the floor. At the same time we 
beard a voice in the streets cry, ati earthquake ! and im- 
mediately we ran out of the house, where we saw all peo- 
ple, with tifted-up hands, begging God's assistance. We 
continued running up the street, while on either side of 
us we saw the houses, some swallowed up, others thrown; 
on heaps ; the sand in the street .rising like the waves of 
the sea, lifting up all persons that stood upon it, and im- 
mediately dropping down into pits. At the same time a 
flood of water broke in, and rolled these poor souls .over 
and over, some catching hold of beams and rafters of 
houses j others were found in the sand, that appeared when 
the water was drained away, with their legs and arms out. 
Sixteen or eighteen of us, who beheld this dismal eight, 
stood on a small piece of ground, which, thanks be to God, 
did not sink. As soon as the violent shake was over, every 
man was desirous to know if any part of his family was 
left alive. I endeavoured to go towards my house upon 
the ruins of the houses that were floating upon the water, 
but could not. At length I got a canoe, and rowed up 
the great sea-side towards my house, where I saw several 
men and women floating upon the wreck out at sea; and, 
as many of them as I could I took into the boat, and still- 
rowed on till I came where I thought my house stood, but 
could hear of neither my wife nor family. Next morning 
I went from one ship to another, till at last it pleased God 
I met with my wife and two of my negroes. She told me, 
when she felt the bouse shake she ran out, and called all 
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their fellow-subjects of Great-Britain. Of so 
much importance is this island to the commerce 
of the mother-country, that a squadron of ships of 
war is always stationed at Port-Royal for its de- 
fence* All the forts are kept in excellent order, a 

the house to do the same. She was no sooner oat, but the 
sand lifted up, and her negro woman grasping about her, 
they both dropt into the earth together, when at the very 
instant, the water came in, rolled them over and over, till 
at length they caught hold of a beam, where they hung till 
a boat came from a Spanish vessel and took them up." 

The wharfs of Port- Royal sunk down at once, with many 
of the most eminent merchants; and water, to the depth 
of several fathom, filled the space where the street had 
stood. The earth, in its openings, swallowed up people, 
and threw them up in other parts of the town ; nay, some 
of them survived this violence. About a thousand acres to 
the north of the town subsided, mountains were split, and 
plantations removed half a mile from the places where they 
formerly stood ; and no fewer than two thousand blacks 
and whites are said to have perished in the town. The 
ships in the harbour had their share in this disaster. Se- 
veral of them were overset ; the motion of the sea carried 
the Swan frigate over the tops of houses, by which means 
she was the instrument of saving many lives. The rest of 
the island suffered in proportion ; and scarce a house in it 
was left undemolished or undamaged. In short, it en- 
tirely changed not only its improved* but natural, appear- 
ance; scarce a mountain or piece of ground standing 
where it formerly did. Upon the whole, this earthquake 
was a mere wreck of nature, and its horrors were such as 
cannot be described. 

When the first shock was over at Port-Royal, the clergy* 
men assembled the people to implore the divine forgive- 
ness ; and some miscreant sailors took that opportunity of 
robbing the houses of the wretched inhabitants, when a 
second shock happened, by which many of those villains 
.were swallowed up. The whole system of the air and soil ~ 
was changed ; putrid smells issued from the apertures in 
the earth, and occasioned pestilental disorders, which are 
said to have destroyed above tfyree thousand of the white 
inhabitants. 
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regiment of regular troops is kept in actual service, 
and there is a strong militia of horse and foot ar- 
rayed in case of an invasion from abroad, or insur- 
rection of the negro slaves on the island *. 

* At this period there are on the Jamaica station six 
ships of the line, and thirteen frigates and smaller vessels. 
And on the Leeward Island station there are two ships of 
the line, two frigates of 44 guns each, and nine smaller 
ones. 
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Bar badges. By whom discovered. To whom 
granted. Disputes respecting regal Government* 
Conduct of Charles II. Present Situation of 
the Island. Its Constitution. Exports. Gre- 
nada. By whom discovered. By whom and 
by what Means settled. Taken by the English. 
Attempt to levy a Tax. Present Situation of the 
Island. ^St. Vincents. Dominica. Cruel 
Conduct of the French. St. Christophers. 
Famous jor its Sugar. Nevis. Antigua. Infa- 
mous Conduct of Mr. Park. Montserrat. 
The Virgin Islands. The Bahamas. The 
Bermudas. 

THE island next in importance to Jamaica, 
which we possess in the West-Indies, but 
the oldest in print of settlement, is Barbadoes. It 
is one among the windward division of the Carib- 
bee islands, and was probably discovered by the 
Portuguese in their voyages from Brazil, and 
from them it received the name which it still re- 
tains. The Caribbees, for reasons unknown to us, 
had deserted it, and the Portuguese considering it 
of little value, left it nearly in the same state as 
they found it. 

When our countrymen first landed here, they 
found the place as destitute as it it had never been 
peopled by savages. Some years after this a ship 
of sir William Courteen's, a merchant of London, 
was driven by distress of weather to this island, 
and finding refreshments on it, the master and 
seamen, on their arrival in England, made so fa* 
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vourable a report of the beauty and fertility of the 
country, that the earl of Marlborough immedi- 
ately obtained from king James I. a grant of it for 
himself and heirs in perpetuity: 

Courteen, a man of extensive views and magni- 
ficent projects, formed ideas of establishing a co- 
lony in the distant but promising territory. Having 
engaged about thirty persons, who undertook to 
settle in the island, and furnished them with every 
necessary, he sent them away : they arrived safe, 
and laid the foundations of a town which, 
in honour of the sovereign, they denomi- A - D - 
nated James Town. Sometime after, the 1624u 
earl of Carlisle obtained a grant of all the Caribbee 
islands, including Barbadoes; but when the charter 
came to be passed with the usual forms, the earl 
of Marlborough opposed it on the ground of pri- 
ority of right. The dispute was at length compro- 
mised by the earl of Carlisle undertaking to pay 
his antagonist 30CM. annually for ever ; in conse- 
quence of which lord Carlisle became sole pro- 
prietor. 

During this contest about the disposal of coun- 
tries, most of which were occupied by their pro- 
per owners, the Caribbees,— the man who alone 
had the merit of annexing,the plantation of Barba- 
does to the crown of England seems to have been 
forgotten. 

The administration of sir W. Tufton, the first 
governor appointed by the earl of Carlisle, proving 
disagree able to his lordship, captain Hawley 
was sent over to supersede him. Tufton, A - D - 
resenting this measure, procured the signa- 1631 ' 
tures of some of the planters to a petition com- 
plaining of Hawiey's conduct. Hawley construed 
this petition into an act of mutiny on the part of 
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Tufton, for which he had him tried, condemned, 
and executed ; a proceeding universally exclaimed 
against as a most horrid and atrocious murder.— 
Hawley was recalled on this account, but escaped 
punishment, and was sent back again as chief go- 
vernor, in which capacity he remained till 

Ad38* ** c was < *" vcn ^ rom tne count, T D ) r tne 

united voice of all the inhabitants. He 
was succeeded hy major Hunkes, and afterwards 

by Mr. Bell, his deputy, who in a few 
^64? years was made chief governor. But the 

conduct of Hawley had alienated the minds 
of the new settlers from power thus delegated and 
shamefully abused, and the proprietor's authority 
lost ground every day. In the mean time the civil 
war in England caused many peaceable and well- 
disposed people to take refuge in this island. The 
emigration from the mother country became so 
great during the commotions in England, that in 

about twenty- five years from its first esta- 
^" **• blishment, it was computed there were 

twenty thousand white men in Barbadoes, 
ef whom one half were able to bear arms. And 

in twenty-six years after, the whites were 
«*•*>• computed at fifty thousand, and the negro 

slaves at double that number. They em- 
ployed four hundred ships, one with another of 
one hundred and fifty tons burthen, in their trade. 
Their annual exports amounted to upwards of 
350,000/. and their circulating cash at home was 
200,000/. Since that time the island has been 
much on the decline. 

Soon after the establishment of the Common- 
wealth in England, circumstances arose respecting 
this colony, which have produced such effects on 
the general commerce of Great-Britain, as cannot 
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be entirely overlooked in an historical account of 
her West-Indian plantations. The Barbadians 
were warmly attached to the regal government, 
and on the death of Charles I. the popular resent- 
ment against his persecutors ran so high in the isl- 
and, that the few planters who were suspected to 
be in the interest of the parliament thought it ne- 
cessary to seek protection in England. 

To punish these defenders of a ruined cause, 
parliament resolved to send a powerful armament 
to reduce ihe English colonies in the West-Indies, 
but particularly Barbadoes, at that time the most 
important and hostile of all. Ayscue, who com- 
manded the parliament's forces employed in this 
expedition, arrived in October 1651, and suc- 
ceeded at length in bringing the island to capitu- 
late* He however met with so stout a resistance 
as determined his employers immediately to en- 
force a scheme they had projected a long time be- 
fore, of altering the whole system of Barbadian 
commerce, by prohibiting all foreign ships from 
trading with the English plantations, and not per- 
mitting any goods to be imported into England, 
or any of its dependencies, in any other than 
English bottoms ; or in ships of that European na- 
tion of which the merchandize imported was the 
genuine growth and manufacture. And thus arose 
the navigation act of this kingdom ; for immedi- 
ately after the restoration, its provisions were 
adopted by Charles II. with this addition, that the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners should 
also be English subjects. 

The inhabitants of Barbadoes, justly consider- 
ing the law as a chastisement inflicted on them by 
the Commonwealth for their loyalty to Charles II. 
were filled with indignation on finding its provi- 
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sions adopted and confirmed on the restoration of 
that monarch. By the regulations of this act and 
the/establishment of the internal duty on their pro- 
duce (to which we have already referred), they 
thought themselves treated with ingratitude* and 
they predicted the decline of their populations 
agriculture, and wealth, from the effects of those 
measures. How far these predictions have been 
accomplished, a comparative state of the island at 
different periods will demonstrate, with which the 
present account will be concluded* 

Barbadoes is situated in 13° north latitude, 
and in 59° west longitude. It is only about twen- 
ty-one miles in length and fourteen in breadth. 
and contains more than one hundred thousandacres 
of land, most of which are under cultivation. The 
soil is naturally fertile, but the inhabitants have 
decreased with a rapidity seldom known in any 
other country. It appears too that the annual 
produce of the island has decreased in a much 
greater proportion than in any otherof the West- 
Indian colonies. 

That the dreadful succession of hurricanes, with 
which this and the other West- India islands have 
been visited, has contributed to this great defalca- 
tion cannot be doubted. The capita] of the island 
was scarcely risen from the ashes to which it had 
been reduced by two dreadful fires, when it was 
torn from its foundations, and the whole country 
made a scene of desolation by the storm of the 
10th of October 1780, in which ntless than four 
thousand three hundred and twenty-six of the in- 
habitants miserably perished ; and the damage done 
to the country was computed at 1,320,564/. 15*. 
sterling. The prospect has, in some respects, 
seemed to brighten ; but although, since the failure 
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of their sugar plantations, the inhabitants have 
found some resource in the cultivation of cotton, 
it does not seem probable that any encouragement 
is capable of ever restoring Barbadoes to its ancient 
splendour and opulence, unless it be relieved from 
the heavy imposition of 4£ per cent* on their ex- 
ported pruduce. 

Barbadoes is divided into five districts and eleven 
parishes : it contains four towns, of which Bridge 
Town is the capital. Before the fires, this town 
consisted of fifteen hundred houses, which were 
mostly built of brick, and it is still the seat of 
government, and may be called the chief residence 
of the governor, whose country villa is situated 
within a mile of it: his salary is 2000/. per annum* 
The form of government of this island so very 
nearly resembles that of Jamaica, that it is unne- 
cessary to enter into detail, except to observe that 
the .council is composed of twelve members, and 
the assembly of twenty-two. The most important 
.variation respects the court of chancery, which in 
Barbadoes is constituted of the governor and coun- 
cil, whereas in Jamaica the governor is sole chan- 
cellor. On the other hand, in Barbadoes the go- 
vernor sits in council, even when they are acting 
in their, legislative capacity, which in Jamaica 
would be considered as unconstitutional. It may 
be farther observed, that the courts of grand ses- 
sions, common pleas, apd exchequer, in Barbadoes, 
are distinct from each other, and not as in Jamaica, 
united and blended in one supreme court of judi- 
cature. 

In. the year i 792 Barjjadoes produced seventeen 

thousand hogsheads of sugar ; one hundred and 

eighty-eight hogsheads of molasses ; five thousand 

and sixty-four of mm ; three thousand and forty r 

2 G 2 
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six bags of ginger ; and nine hundred and seventy - 
four thousand one hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds of cotton. At that time it had sixty.four 
thousand three hundred and thirty slaves, seven 
hundred and fony-four of which were imported 
that year. The amount of taxes was 9,443/. 19*. 3d. 

GRXNABA. 

When the island of Grenada was discovered by 
Columbus, it was inhabited by a numerous and 
warlike people, whose manners and habits had 
never been injured by the invading Spaniards. It 
was not till the year 1 650 that the French governor 
of Martinique attempted to form an establishment 
in Grenada. Notwithstanding the French had but 
newly settled in Martinique* and a great part of 
that island was still uncultivated, yet Du Parquet, 
the governor, collected two hundred men, invaded 
the rights and destroyed the peace of the inhabi- 
tants of Grenada. Although the French had no 
pretence for this attack, yet the commanders ad- 
ministered the sacrament in the most solemn man- 
ner to all the soldiers on their embarkation ; and 
when they landed, Du Parquet caused a cross 
to be erected, compelled the people to kneel be* 
lore it, and join in devout prayer to Almighty God, 
for success in their enterprise. Thus has the Chris- 
tian religion, which breathe* nought but peace and 
good will among men. been prostituted and made 
the instrument to sanction every cruelty, by the 
guilty passions of men. 

Under pretence of a fair purchase, the com- 
manders gave the natives a few knives and hatchets, 
a large quantity of glass beads, besides two bottles 
©f brand v for the chief; and in consideration of 
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these, the value of which could not be more than 
a few shillings} the French claimed the island as 
their own, and considered the natives as slaves to 
their will. Du Parquet having completed the 
conquest, left a man named Le Compte as gover- 
nor. Under his reign the Caribbees rebelled, 
which gave a pretence to htm and Du Parquet to 
take every means of extirpating the whole race. 
The French historian has attempted to soften the 
shades of guilt attaching to his countrymen, yet 
he admits, " That forty of the Caribbees were in 
one instance massacred on the spot : forty others, 
who with difficulty escaped the sword, ran to- 
wards a precipice, from whence they cast them- 
selves into the sea, and miserably perished. A 
beautiful young girl, only I 3 years of age, who was 
taken alive, became the object of dispute between 
two of our officers, each of them claiming her as 
his lawful prize ; a third coming up, put an end to 
the contest by shooting the girl through the head* 
Our people," adds this humane writer, " proceed- 
ed in the next place to set fire to the cottages, and 
root up the provisions of the savages, and, having 
destroyed or taken away every thing belonging 
to them, returned, with the loss of a single man, 
in high spirit* /" By such series of enormities, the 
whole race of Caribbees that possessed Grenada 
in 1650 was speedily exterminated. And under 
the various revolutions and calamities winch at- 
tended this plantation, and which it would be fruit- 
less to enumerate, but little attention was paid to 
cultivation ; even in the year 1700 the island 
contained less than eight hundred people, blacks 
and whites, who were employed on three planta- 
tions of sugar, and fifty-two of indigo. Soon 
after this France began to turn her attention -to- 
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wards the West-Indian possessions, and in the 
course of the next fifty or sixty years the island of 
Grenada was in a complete state of cultivation ; 
and in 1762, when the fortune of war made the 
English masters of this and the rest of the French 
Caribbee Islands, Grenada and its dependencies 
are said to have yielded annually eleven thousand 
hogsheads of sugar, and twenty-seven thousand 
pounds of indigo* 

The crown of England supposed itself entitled 
by the terms of capitulation to the duty of A\ per 
cent, upon all produce exported from the newly 
ceded islands, as paid at Barbadoes ; and according- 
ly in the year 1 764, it commanded the duty to be 
levied. This demand excited much discussion, the 
crown persisting in its claim, and the people reso- 
lutely refusing to pay it. At length the question 
was referred to a solemn adjudication before the 
judges of the court of King's Bench in England \ 
and in the year 1774, after the case had beenelabo» 
rately argued four several times, lord Mansfield 
pronounced judgment against the claims of the 
crown. In consequence of this the duty was abo- 
lished not only in Grenada, but also in the ceded 
islands of Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago. 

Soon after this, considerable disputes arose be- 
tween the catholics and protestants, the latter ob- 
jecting to the former possessing seats in the legisla- 
ture. The protestants appealed to the king, who 
refused to revoke his former instructions ; in conse- 
quence of which the most zealous of the pro testant 
members of the assembly declined to attend, and it 
was seldom that a house could be formed. Public 
affairs soon fell into confusion, and in this state of 
perplexity the island became a prty to the French, 
who captured U in 1779* At the general peace of 
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1783 Grenada and the Grenadines were restored 
to Great-Britain, with all the other captured isl- 
ands in the West-Indies, excepting Tobago. 
Since that period this valuable colony has been at- 
tached to our own country, much, it is believed, 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants. 

In giving a brief account of the present state of 
this island, it may be observed that many of those 
smaller islands which are called the Grenadines, no 
longer appertain to the government of Grenada. A 
line of division passes in an east and west direc- 
tion between Cariacou and Union Island. The 
former of these and some others south of it are 
all that are now comprised in the Grenada govern- 
ment ; Union Island, with all the little adjacent 
ones to the north, are annexed to the government 
of St. Vincent. 

Grenada contains eighty thousand acres of land, 
of which about two-thirds are well cultivated. 
The soil is very fertile, and adapted to every tropw 
cal production. In the year 1776 the exports, 
exclusive of freight, duties, insurance, &c. were 
worth 600,000/. It is divided into six parishes ; 
and its chief dependency Cariacou forms a seventh* 
It has two ports of entry with separate establish* 
ments, one at St. George the capital* and one at 
Grenville-Bay, a town and harbour on the east or 
windward side of the island. The former is a free 
port. 

Since these islands came into the possession of 
the English, the number of white inhabitants has 
greatly decreased. In 1771, they were more than 
sixteen hundred : in 1777, they were only thirteen 
hundred ; and in 1793, they did not exceed one 
thousand, of which about two-thirds were men 
able to bear arms, and incorporated into five regU 
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merits of militia, including a company of free 
blacks, attached to each. There are also in gene- 
ral about five hundred regular troops, which are 
supported on the British establishment* 

The negro slaves have also decreased. By the 
returns made previously to 1779, they were thiiv 
ty-five thousand, and in If 85, they amounted to 
less than twenty-four thousand. African cargoes 
sold at Grenada are in part exported to the neigh-* 
bouring French and Spanish colonies. The free 
people of colour amounted to more than eleven 
hundred in the year 1787, and though t he-increase 
of this mixed race is discouraged as much as pos- 
sible, yet it cannot be prevented. The evidence of 
all free coloured people, whether born free or 
manumitted, is received in the courts of this isl- 
and, and they are tried on criminal charges, in the 
same manner as whites ; they are also allowed to 
possess and enjoy lands and tenements to any 
amount, provided they are native-born subjects. 

The governor is vice-admiral, and presides sole- 
ly at the courts of chancery. His salary is 3,200/. 
per annum, which is raised by a poll tax on all 
slaves. The council consists of twelve members, 
and the assembly of twenty-six. The law courts 
are held twice a year, viz. in March and Septem- 
ber. 

ST. VINCENT AND BOMINICA. 

Attempts were made at an early period to bring 
these islands with their dependencies under the 
English dominion, which the French as constantly 
opposed. The rightful possessors the Caribbees, 
derived that security from the jealousy of the con- 
tending parties, which they might have sought in 
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Vain from their justice and humanity. By a treaty 
in 1746, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Lucia, and 
Tobago, were declared neutral, and the ancient 
proprietors were left in undisturbed possession. 
This treaty of neutrality, intended to accommodate 
both parties, satisfied neither. After the next war 
they agreed to divide the spoil between them » and _ 
in February 1763, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago, were assigned to Great-Britain, and St. 
Lucia to France, in full and perpetual sovereignty ; 
the Caribbees not being once mentioned in the 
whole transaction, as if no such people existed. 
Indeed they were reduced to a miserable remnant 
of the ancient or red Caribbees * not more than a 
hundred families survived in 1763, who retained 
only a mountainous district in the island of St» 
Vincent. 

The first measure of the English government 
in respect to St. Vincent, after the peace of 1 763, 
was to dispose of the lands ; twenty-four thousand 
acres, being one-fourth of the whole, were gratui- 
tously assigned over to individuals, of which Mr. 
Swinburn had twenty thousand, and general 
Monckton the other four. The remainder was or- 
dered to be sold ; and about twenty thousand acres 
fetched at public auction more than 160,000/. 
Nearly one half of the country was judged unfit 
for profitable cultivation, consequently these grants 
and sales comprehended all the lands of any kind 
of value from one end of the island to the other. 

The sales and allotments excited a war with 
the Caribbees, in the course of which it became 
the avowed intention of government to extermi- 
nate those miserable people altogether ; or, by con* 
veying them to a barren island on the" coast of Af- 
rica, consign them over to a lingering destruction. 
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By repeated protests from the military officers, ad* 
ministration desisted from their purpose, and the 
Caribbees, after surrendering part of their lands, 
were permitted to enjoy the remainder, which 
they possess to the present period* 

In 1779, St. Vincent was captured by the 
French, but was again restored in 1783. It con- 
tains about eighty-four thousand acres, which are 
every where well watered. The country is rugged 
and mountainous ; the intermediate vallies, how- 
ever, are remarkably fertile, and well adapted for 
the cultivation of sugar. The extent of country at 
present possessed by British subjects is about twen- 
ty-four thousand aores ; and as much is supposed 
to be held by the Caribbees. The rest is thought 
to be incapable of cultivation. The British territo- 
ry is divided into five parishes ; the capital is cal- 
led Kingston : houses are but thinly scattered over 
the island. In the frame of its government it dif- 
fers but little from Grenada. 
- St. Vincent is celebrated for an extensive bota- 
nical garden, which abounds with almost every 
species of the vegetable world that the hand of na- 
ture has bestowed on these islands for use or beau- 
ty, for food or luxury ; and also with many valua- 
ble exotics from the East-Indies and South Ame- 
rica. 

The island of Dominica was so named by 
Christopher Columbus, from the circumstance of 
its being discovered by him on a Sunday. The ci- 
vil history of Dominica, like that of St. Vincent, 
is but a mere blank, till by conquest it fell into the 
hands of the English in the year 1759. At this 
period about half the island was sold by auction in 
lots of fifty to a hundred acres each, yielding the 
sum of 3 1 2,000/. and upwards. 

The French inhabitants are still more numerous 
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than the English, and possess the most valuable 
coffee plantations in the island. They differ but 
little in manners, customs, and religion, from the 
inhabitants of the other French islands in the West- 
Indies. Before the commencement of the late un- 
natural American war, Dominica wa6 in a most 
flourishing state, and was rising fast into impor- 
tance. But during that unfortunate contest, all the 
faculties and means of Great-Britain were direct- 
ed to the subjugation of America, to the utter ne- 
glect of the West-India islands. So much was this 
the case with Dominica, that at the height of the 
war it was protected only by six officers and nine- 
ty-four privates. Neglect in this instance was the 
more remarkable, as Dominica by its local situa- 
tion, between Martinique and Guadeloupe, is the 
best calculated of all the British possessions, for 
securing to her the dominion of the Caribbee sea. 

Dominica surrendered to the French in 177$, 
and the first measure of the conquerors was to 
disarm the English. The governor forbade them 
to assemble together more than two at one time 
or place, under the penalty of military execution, 
and he ordered the sentinels to shoot them if they 
passed in greater numbers. He prohibited all li gbts 
in the houses after nine in the evening, and suffer- 
ed no Englishman to walk the streets without a 
candle and lantern. Mr. How, an English mer- 
chant and owner of a ship then in the bay, at- 
tempting to go on boarti his own vessel after that 
hour, was shot in the attempt, and the sentinel 
who killed him was raised in his regiment for hav- 
ing thus done hu duty. Such are the tender mer- 
cies of the French over their vanquished foes 1 1 

The same governor, the marquis Duchilleau, 
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employed spies who insinuated themselves irrttt 
private families) and related all that passed in the 
privacy of domestic intercourse. He repeatedly 
threatened to set the town of Roseau on fire ; and 
when an almost universal conflagration, on Easter 
Sunday 1T81, consumed five hundred houses, like 
another Nero he diverted himself with the scene, 
forbade his soldiers to assist in extinguishing the 
flames, and permitted them to pillage the suf- 
ferers* 

At the general peace Dominica was restored to 
the government of England. The joy which on 
this event illumined the countenance of every 
person, whose sufferings under an arbitrary go- 
vernment, had taught to appreciate the blessings 
of the British constitution, may be conceived, but 
cannot be described* 

Dominica is about the same size as St. Vincent, 
and is divided into ten, parishes. Roseau is the 
capital of the island. It contains many high moun- 
tains, in some of which are burning volcanoes that 
frequently discharge vast quantities of sulphur* 
The rallies are fertile, and the island is well wa- 
tered, there being rnore than thirty fine rivers in 
it* Coffee is the principal produce of the island. 
The native inhabitants are of a clear copper co- 
lour : they have long, sleek, black hair: their per- 
sons are short, stout, and well made, but they dis- 
figure their faces by flattening their foreheads in 
infancy. They live chiefly by fishing in the rivers 
and the sea, or by fowling in the woods, in both 
these pursuits they use their bows and arrows 
with wonderful dexterity* They display also con- 
siderable ingenuity in making curious wrought 
panniers or baskets, of silk-grass, or the leaves and 
bark of trees. 
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st. Christopher's, nevis, anticua, mont* 
serrat, anb tub virgin islands. 

These several" islands since the year 1672 have 
constituted one distinct government, called the 
Leeward Caribbean Government. The governor 
visits each occasionally, but his principal residence 
is in Antigua; in his absence the government of 
each island is administered by a lieutenant- go* 
vernor, whose authority is limited to that particular 
island : and where no lieutenant-governor is ap- 
pointed, the president of the council takes the 
command. 

The island of St. Christopher was called by its. 
ancient possessors, the Caribbees, the fertile island. 
It was discovered by Columbus in 1493, who 
wa£ so pleased with its appearance that he gave it 
his own Christian name. It was neither planted 
nor possessed by the Spaniards ; but it was the 
eldest of all the British territories in the West- 
Indies, and in truth the common mother both of 
the English and French settlements in theCaribbee 
Islands. Mr. Warner and fourteen other persons 
landed at St. Christopher's in January 1 623, and by 
the month of September they had raised a good 
crop of tobacco, which they proposed to make 
their staple commodity ; but before the end of the 
year their plantations were demolished by a dread- 
ful hurricane, which put a sudden stop to their pro- 
gress. Mr. Wan>er returned to England to im- 
plore succour, and obtained the patronage of the 
earl of Carlisle, who fitted out a ship for him, 
and thus preserved a settlement which otherwise 
could not have survived its infancy. Warner him- 
self did not return till the next year, when h& was 
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accompanied by a large body of recruits. About 
the same time D'Esnambuc, captain of a French 
privateer, arrived with thirty veteran troops, who 
were cordially received by the English. Hitherto 
Warner's first colony had lived on friendly terms 
with the native Caribbees ; but under pretence of 
a supposed plot, the French and English attacked 
the poor Indians by night, and according to a con- 
temporary historian*, murdered one hundred and 
twenty of the stoutest in cold blood, and drove the 
rest from the island, except such of the women as 
were young and handsome, of whom they made 
concubines and slaves. The Europeans had, how- 
ever, but little reason to congratulate themselves 
on this exploit, having left one hundred of their 
number dead on the field. 

From this period the Caribbees appear to have 
quitted altogether this and some small islands in 
the neighbourhood, and to have retired southwards. 
In the year 1 627 the French and English agreed to 
a partition of the whole island; but for nearly 
half a century it exhibited a disgustful scene of in* 
fernal contention, violence, and bloodshed. At the 
peace of Utrecht, the island was ceded wholly to 
(he English, and the French possessions were pub* 
Jicly sold for the benefit of the English govern- 
ment. In 1733, 8000/. of the money was appro- 
priated as a marriage portion with the princess 
Anne* who was betrothed to the prince of Orange* 

Such was the origin and progress of the British 
establishment in this island. In 1 782 it was taken 
by the French, and in the following year it was 
restored to Great-Britain. 



* Per* du Tertr*. 
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St* ChristopherYcontains about forty-four thou- 
sand acres, of which seventeen thousand are appro* 
priated to the growth of sugar: and the sugar 
grown in this island is unquestionably better than 
that of any of the other islands. Canes planted in 
particular spots have been known to produce 
8000 lb. per acre* The general average produce 
for a series of years is sixteen thousand hogsheads 
of sixteen hundred weight each. 

The island is divided into nine parishes, an<^ 
contains four towns. Basseterre the capital con- 
tains eight hundred houses. The proportion whiclp, 
St. Christopher's contributes with the other islands^ 
towards an honourable provision for the governor- 
general is 1 000/. currency per annum, which is 
settled on him by the assembly immediately on his 
arrival. He has besides perquisites, which in time 
of war are considerable* Each island within this 
government has a separate council, and each of 
them an assembly, or .bouse of representatives. 

With St. Christopher's surrendered also the 
island of Nevis; from which it is divided only by 
a narrow channel : and of this we shall now give 
a brief account* 

Nevis is a most beautiful spot, but is nothing 
more than a single mountain, rising like a cone in. 
an. easy ascent from the sea, the circumference of 
its base does not exceed eight English miles. The 
country is well watered and the land very fertile* 
The general produce is about sixteen hundred 
weight per acre from all the canes that are annually 
cut, which being four thousand acres, the return of 
the whole is an equal number of hogsheads, which 
was the average fixed on by the French govern- 
ment in 1782 as a rule for regulating the taxes. 

Nevis is divided into five parishes ; it contains a 
2H2 ^ 
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town called Charlestown, the seat of government. 
The commandant is appointed by the crown, but 
receives a salary from the island. The present 
number of whites does not exceed six hundred) 
while the negroes are about ten thousand, a dispro- 
portion which necessarily converts all the white 
men, capable of bearing arms, into a militia* 

The English first established themselves in 
Nevis under Warner, in the year 1628. And 
what Mr. Warner began wisely was happily com- 
pleted by his immediate successor Mr. (<ake, under 
whose administration the island rose to opulence 
and importance. About the year 1640 it is said 
that there were four thousand whites in the island; 
so powerfully are mankind invited by the advan- 
tages of a mild and equitable system of govern- 
ment. 

Antigua is situated about twenty leagues to the 
eastward of St. Christopher's ; it has not a single 
spring or rivulet in it, but nature presents few ob- 
stacles which the avarice or industry of civilized 
man will not endeavour to surmount. The soil of 
Antigua was found to be fertile, and it was dis- 
covered that cisterns might be contrived to hold 
rain water. So early as 1 63* a few English families 
took up lands there, and began the cultivation of 
Tobacco. The prosperity of the island was mani- 
fest in its extensive population till the beginning of 
the last century, when Daniel Park, esq. was ap- 
pointed to the government of this and the neigh- 
bouring islands. This man was a native of Virgi- 
nia, and was distinguished for his excesses at a very- 
early period of life. And in his government of 
Antigua he showed his contempt of every divine 
and moral obligation. He debauched the wife of 
Mr. Chester, the most considerable merchant fa- 



the island, and, to prevent any complaining on the 
part of the husband, attempted to get htm con* 
victed on a false accusation. After repeated enor- 
mities which outraged every feeling of humanity, 
he was recalled by the government at home ; but 
he refused to obey, and set at defiance every one 
that attempted to control his operations ; at length 
the people, exasperated at the injuries committed 
upon them, rose and" murdered him, with a nam* 
her of other persons who adhered to his cause. 

Antigua contains about sixty thousand acres of 
land, of which more than half are appropriated to 
the growth of sugar. It is divided into six parishes, 
and contains as many towns. The capital is St* 
John's. No island in this part of the West-Indies 
has so many excellent harbours. Of these the 
principal are English harbour and St. John's ; both 
are well fortified, and at the former the British 
government has established a royal navy-yard and 
arsenal, and conveniences for careening ships of 
war. 

The legislature of Antigua is composed of the 
eommander in chief, a council of twelve members, 
and an assembly of twenty -five, and it is to its 
credit, that it first presented an example to the 
sister islands of a melioration of the criminal law 
respecting negro slaves, by giving the accused- 
party the benefit of a trial by jury. And it is still 
more honourable to this island that its inhabitants 
have encouraged, in a particular manner, the lau- 
dable endeavours of the Moravians, who, from 
the best motives, have undertaken to enlighten 
the minds of the negroes, and lead them into the 
knowledge of religious truth. The number of 
•onverted negroes, according to the accounts ofthft 
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Moravians, in the year 1787, was more than six- 
teen thousand. 

MojfTSERRAT was discovered by Columbus at 
the same time with St. Christopher's, from which 
it was at first planted, in the year 1 632, by a small 
colony of adventurers who had embarked under 
Warner. Their separation appears to have been 
occasioned by local attachments and religious dis- 
tentions, being chiefly natives of Ireland, and 
Roman catholics. The same causes, however, 
operated to the augmentation of their numbers ; 
for so many persons of the same country and re- 
ligion came over, soon after the first settlement, 
as to create a considerable white population, which 
it has ever since maintained. 

Montserrat was invaded by the French in 1712, 
and suffered so much from their depredations, that 
an article was agreed upon in the treaty of Utrecht 
for appointing commissioners to inquire into the 
damages, which, however, were not made good to 
the sufferers. t It was again invaded and, with most 
of the other islands, captured by the French dur- 
ing the American war, and restored with the rest. 

This island is supposed to contain thirty thou- 
sand acres of land, of which almost two- thirds are 
very mountainous or barren. The produce of 
Montserrat is sugar, cotton, and provisions. The 
average crops taken for four years were two thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty seven hogsheads of 
sugar ; eleven hundred and seven puncheons of 
rum, and two hundred and seventy-five bales of 
cotton. And the proportion of negroes to whites 
was at that period about ten thousand to thiiteen 
hundred. The government is administered by 
a legislature of its own, under a captain-general. 
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The Virgin Islands have been generally 
Supposed to have derived their name from queen 
Elizabeth ; but according to Mr. Edwards, Co* 
lurabus discovered them in 1493, and gave them 
this appellation in allusion to a well-known legend 
in the Romish ritual of the eleven thousand virgins. 

The Spaniards did not think them worthy of 
their attention, and no farther notice was taken 
of them till nearly a century after, when they 
were visited by the earl of Cumberland in his way 
to attack Porto-Rico, and the historian of that 
voyage calls them " a knot of little islands, wholly 
uninhabited, sandy, barren, and craggy." The 
whole group comprehends about forty islands, 
which are divided at present between the English, 
the Spaniards, and the Danes. 

The first possessors of such of these islands 
as now belong to the British government, were a 
party of Dutch Buccaneers, who fixed themselves 
in Tortola and built a fort for their protection. In 
H566 they were driven out by a stronger party of 
the same adventurers, who, calling themselves 
English, pretended to take possession for the 
crown of England ; and Charles If. if he did not 
commission the enterprise, made no scruple to 
claim the benefit of it ; for Tortola and its depen- 
dencies were soon after annexed to the Leeward 
island government, and the English title has re- 
mained unimpeached from that time to this. 

The Dutch had made but little progress in cul- 
tivating the country when they were expelled from 
Tortola, and the chief merit of its subsequent im- 
provement was reserved for some English settlers 
from the little island of Anguilla, who had former- 
ly embarked with their families and settled in the 
Virgin Islands. Their wants were few, and their - 
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government simple and (inexpensive. The deputy 
governor, with a council, nominated from among' 
themselves, exercised both the legislative and 
judicial authority, determining in a summary way, 
without a jury, all questions between subject and 
subject, and when money was wanted for public 
use, it was raised by voluntary contributions. 

Under this sort of system they continued till 
1 756, when the inhabitants petitioned to be put 
on the same footing with the sister islands, by the 
establishment of a perfect civil government and 
constitutional courts of justice among them ; but 
in this expectation they were not gratified till the 
year 1 7 73, when they pledged themselves to grant 
to his majesty an impost of four and a half per 
cent, on all goods and commodities the growth of 
these islands, similar to that which was paid in the 
other Leeward Islands. 

Such was the price at which the Virgin Islands 
purchased the establishment of a constitutional 
legislature. The chief and almost the only staple 
productions of these islands are sugar and cotton* 
The value of the exports from them in the year 
1787 amounted to one hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand pounds nearly. 

THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, AND THE BERMUDAS. 

The Bahama or Luc ayos, though very nume- 
rous, are but little known. They are said to have 
been totally deserted, when in 1672 a few Eng- 
lishmen took possession of the island Providence. 
But becoming a nest of pirates, a force was sent 
from England to subdue them, and a small regular 
colony was established in 1720. The English in 
the Bahama islands are computed at three or four 
thousand ; half of which are settled in Providence, 
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Where there is a fort and a small harbour. The 
only article cultivated for exportation is cotton, of 
which the average export is about thirty hundred 
weight. The soil seems to be naturally barren, 
which accounts for their comparative insignificance 
in this grand commercial Archipelago. 

The Bermudas or Summer Islands, were dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, but being neglected by 
them they were again disclosed by the shipwreck 
of sir George Sommer in 1609. By Shakespear 
they are described as ever vexed with storms ; but 
'Waller, who resided there some time, mentions 
them in different colours, as enjoying a perpetual 
spring. They contain about twelve or thirteen 
thousand acres of very poor land, nine-tenths of 
which are either uncultivated, or reserved in 
woods for the supply of timber for building small 
ships, &c. for sale, which is the principal employ- 
ment of the inhabitants ; and the vessels which 
they furnish being built of cedar, are light, buoy- 
ant, and unexpensive. 

Of the land in cultivation, no part was appro- 
priated to any other purpose than that of raising 
Indian corn and vegetables till the year 1785, 
when the growth of cotton was attempted, but 
with no great success. Of these little islands the 
chief is that called St. George, with a capital of 
the same name, containing five hundred houses 
built of free-stone. The number of inhabitants 
in all the islands is about nine thousand. The 
blacks are twice as numerous as the whites, and a 
great part of the trade consists in carrying salt to 
America. 

Thus have we given an historical account of all 
the principal islands in the West- Indies. Cuba 
and Porto-Rico belong to Spain, and of their rise, 
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together with that of St. Domingo, we have treat- 
ed in the early part of this volume. To the French 
belong St. Domingo, (unless it be completely 
wrested from their dominion by the blacks, who 
have been long struggling for emancipation), Gua- 
daloupe, Martinique, and some islets. The Danes 
possess St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, which 
are part of the Virgin islands. The Swedes hold 
St. Bartholomew, and the Dutch St. Eustatius. 
To our own country are attached Jamaica, and 
Barbadoes; Grenada, St. Vincent, and Dominica ; 
St. Christopher's, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
the greater part of the Virgin isles ; St. Lucie 'and 
Tobago have, during the present war, surrendered 
also to British valour. Trinidad was ceded to tfs 
by Spain at the peace of 1801. 
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Inhabitants of the West- Indies, how divided* Cha* 
racter and Manners of each Class* Sugar* the 
Mode of Cultivating. Cotton. Indigo. Coffee. 
Cocoa. Ginger. Arnatto. Aloes, Allsfiicc* 
Of the Trade on the North- West Coast. 

HAVING described the islands in the West- 
Indies separately, it remains only to enu- 
merate such circumstances as will apply to them 
collectively, beginning with the population. The 
whole inhabitants may be divided into four great 
classes : 1 . European whites ; 2. Creole or na- 
tive whites ; 3. Creoles of mixed blood, and free 
native blacks ; 4. Negroes in a state of slavery. 
Besides these there are many emigrants from 
North America, and a considerable body of Jews. 
About ten years ago, it appeared that in the Eng- 
lish islands the number of white people was about 
sixty-five thousand, and of blacks four hundred 
and fifty-five thousand. 

The leading feature in the character of the 
white inhabitants is an independent spirit, and a 
display of conscious equality, throughout all 
ranks and conditions. The poorest white person 
seems to consider himself nearly on' a level with 
the richest, and, emboldened by this idea, ap- 
proaches his employer with extended hand, and 
a freedom, which, in the countries of Europe, is 
seldom displayed by men in the lower orders of 
life towards their superiors. In no part of the 
globe is the virtue of hospitality more generally 
prevalent than in the British sugar islands. The 

Vol. XXIV. 2 1 . 
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gates of the planter are always open to the re- 
ception of his guests. To be a stranger is of it* 
self a sufficient introduction, and this species of 
hospitality is earned so far, that there is not m. 
good inn throughout th*. West-Indies. 

There are peculiarities in ihe habits of life of 
the white inhabitants which cannot fail to catch 
the eye of an European newly arrived ; onfe of 
which is the contrast between the general plenty 
and magnificence of their tables, and the mean- 
ness of their houses and apartments. It being 
common to see a splendid sideboard of plate, and 
the choicest wines, with other things correspond- 
ing) in a hovel not superior to an English barn* 
The appearance of the negro domestics will also 
strike a stranger. The butler is the only atten- 
dant who is allowed the luxury of shoes and 
stockings : all the others are bare- footed, some, 
perhaps, half naked. English manners are also 
different in these from what we find them at home. 
Thus they say, hand such a thing, instead of bring 
or give it : an employment or office is called a 
birth ; a kitchen is denominated a cook room; and 
in speaking of the east or west, they say to the, 
windward and leeward. 

But it is to the Creoles, or natives, that we must 
look for the original and peculiar cast of charac- 
ter impressed by the climate. They are obvious- 
ly of a taller race than Europeans, but not so ro- 
bust. They are distinguished for a suppleness 
and freedom in their joints, which enable them 
to move with agility and gracefulness in dancing, 
an exercise in which they delight and excel. In 
one of the principal features of beauty, few ladies 
surpass the Creoles; they have, in general, the 
finest eyes of any women in the world, sometimes 
•earning with animation ; sometimes melting 
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with tenderness ; a sure index, says Mr. Edwards, 
to that native goodness of heart and gentleness of 
disposition for which they are eminently and de- 
servedly applauded, and to which, combined with 
a sequestered and domestic life, it is doubtless 
owing, that no women on earth make better wives, 
or better mothers. 

The next class are the fleo/ile of colour, or native 
blacks of a free condition. It is not easy nor in 
this work necessary to discriminate all the varieties 
of these people. In the British islands their evi- 
dence is not received in criminal cases against a 
while person ; they are ineligible to serve in paro- 
chial vestries and general assemblies, or to hold 
commissions in the militia ; nor can they inherit a 
legacy exceeding 2000/. currency. To the ne- 
groes the people of colour are objects of envy and 
hatred, who abhor the idea of being slaves to the 
descendants of slaves. Thus circumstanced, the 
general character of the mulattoes is strongly 
marked by the peculiarity of their situation. In 
their deportment towards the white people they 
are humble, submissive, and unassuming. Their 
spirits seem to sink under the consciousness of their 
condition. They are accused, however, of prov- 
ing bad masters, when invested with power, and 
their conduct towards their slaves is, in a high de- 
gree, harsh and.imperious. The accusation, gene- 
rally brought againt the free people of colour, is 
the incontinency of their women. This charge 
connot be denied, but the circumstances in which 
they are placed will rather excite the tear of pity, 
than invoke the weight of punishment. Their 
tenderness, as nurses, toward the sick; their disin- 
terested gratitude and attachment where kindness 
is shown them, and their peaceful deportment un- 
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4er a rigorous system of Jaws, and the influence ©C 
manners still more oppressive, afford great room 
to lament that a more enlightened and liberal po- 
licy is not adopted towards them. 

Of the last class, or negroes condemned to per- 
petual exile and servitude, though born in various 
and widely separated countries, it is not easy to> 
discriminate the peculiar manners and native pro- 
pensities. The similar and uniform system of life 
to which they are all reduced, the few opportuni- 
ties and tiuk encouragement that are given them 
for mental improvement, are circumstances that 
necessarily induce a predominant and prevailing 
cast of character and disposition. Nevertheless, 
there are among several of the African nations, 
some striking features which cannot easily be over- 
looked by a person residing in any one of the su- 
gar plantations. 

Jt is-a. weU-authenticated fact that the negroes, 
in general* in our islands, at least such of them as 
have been long in a state of servitude, are of a 
distrustful and cowardly disposition. So degrading 
is the nature of slavery, that fortitude, of mind is 
lost, in proportion as freedom is restrained. To 
the same cause, probably, must ^e imputed their 
propensity to conceal, or violate the truth ; which 
is so general that it has been esteemed the most 
prominent feature in their character* If slavery 
call forth any virtues, they are those of sympathy 
and compassion towards persons in the same con- 
dition of life ; accordingly negroes are in general 
strongly attached to their countrymen, but above 
all, to such of their companions who were trans- 
ported in the same ship with them from Africa. 
But their benevolence, with few exceptions, ex- 
tends no farther. Tin greatest of all wretchedness 
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is felt by those who are doomed to be slaves of 
slaves* Jn certain handicraft employments, it is 
usual to place the young negroes in a sort of ap- 
prenticeship to the older ones who are competent 
to afford them instruction ; but the harshness with 
which these people enforce their authority is ex- 
treme ; they!exercise all the wantonness of cruelty 
Without restraint or remorse. The same observa- 
tion may be made concerning their conduct to* 
wards the inferior animal creation. Even the use- 
ful and social qualities of the dog secure him no 
kind usage from an African master. 

Such are the dire effects of slavery upon the hu- 
man mind, and yet, dreadful is the thought, not 
less than seventy-four thousand Africans are an- 
nually torn from their own country, and carried by 
Christian masters to the West-India islands, and of 
these more than half are imported by the British 
planters I i A melancholy reflection to think, that 
people who enjoy more of the blessings of freedom 
than any nation in the old world, should be the 
most eager in encouraging the horrors of slavery 
in the new. 

sucah. 

In treating of the West-India islands it will be 
expected that some account should be given of the 
principal staple commodities, and of the modes' 
adopted in their cultivation. The first object that 
naturally excites our attention is the sugar-cane, 
which has been pronounced one of the most va- 
luable plants in creation. It is a native of the east) 
and was probably cultivated in India and Arabia 
from time immemorial ; but at what time the In- 
dians discovered the art of granulating the juice 
which is obtained from the cane, does not appear. 
2 12 
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Notwithstanding the disputes respecting the time 
and manner of the sugar-cane being transported to 
the West- Indies, the most probable opinion is that 
it was carried thither by Columbus, in his second 
voyage, from the Canary islands. 

The sugar-cane is a jointed reed terminating 
in leaves, or blades, whose edges are finely and 
sharply serrated. The body of the cane is strong 
but brittle, and when ripe it is of a fine straw-. 
colour, and contains a soft substance which affords 
a copious supply of juice, of a sweetness the least 
cloying and most agreeable in nature. The inter- 
mediate distance between each joint of the cane 
is from one to three inches in length, and the cane 
itself is about an inch in diameter. The general 
height is from three feet and a half to seven feet, 
and in very rich lands the root has been known to 
put forth upwards of a hundred suckers. 

The usual mode of holing, or planting by ma- 
nual labour, is as follows: the quantity of land in- 
tended to be planted is divided into plats of fifteen 
or twenty acres each ; these are subdivided, by 
means of a line and pegs, into small squares of 
about three feet and a half. The negroes are then 
placed in a row in the first line, one to a square, and 
directed to dig out with their hoes the several 
squares to the depth of five or six inches. The holes- 
be ing now completed and the cuttings selected for 
planting, which are commonly the tops of the 
canes that have been ground for sugar, each con- 
taining five or six germs, two of these are placed 
longitudinally in the bottom of the hole, and. 
covered with mould about two inches deep. h\ 
twelve or fourteen days the young sprouts begin to 
appear, and as soon as they rise a. few inches above 
the ground they must be furnished with additional 
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mould from the banks which have been thrown up 
in digging out the holes. At the end of four or 
five months the banks are wholly levelled, and 
the spaces between the rows carefully ploughed* 
Frequent cleanings are indispensable* and a care- 
ful manager will remove* at the same time, all the 
lateral shoots that spring up after the canes begin 
to joint. The properost season for planting is be* 
tween August and November. Of the subject of 
manures, which is an important part of sugar cul- 
ture, we shall not say any thing) but pass on from 
the fie}d to the boiling-house. 

The time of the crop in the sugar islands, is the 
season of gladness and festivity to man and beast* 
So salutary and nourishing is the juice of the 
cane, that every individual of the animal creation 
derives health and vigour from the use of it. The 
great obstacle at this season to the progress of 
such planters as are not happily furnished with the 
means of grinding their canes by water, is the 
frequent failure or insufficiency of their mills ; for 
though a sugar mill is a very simple contrivance, 
it, nevertheless, requires great force to make it 
overcome the resistance which it necessarily 
meets with. It consists principally of three up- 
tight iron-plated cylinders, and the middle one, to 
which the moving power is applied, turns the other 
two by means of cogs. Between these cylinder* 
the canes are twice compressed ; for having pas- 
sed through the first and second cylinders, they 
are turned round the middle one by a circular 
piece of frame-work, and forced through the se- 
cond and third operation, which squeezes them 
completely dry, and sometimes reduces them to 
powder. The cane-juice is received in a leaden 
bed; and thence conveyed into the receiver. The 
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macerated rind of the cane serves for fuel to boil 
the liquor. 

The juice from the mill commonly contains 
eight parts of pure water, one of sugar, and one 
of mucilage. From the receiver the juice runs to 
the boiling-house along a wooden gutter lined 
with lead* It is received into a copper pan or 
cauldron, called a clarifier. A fire is lighted and 
some white-lime is stirred into it, which neutra- 
lises the superabundant acid, and at the same 
time becomes the basis of the sugar. As the fire 
increases in force, a scum is thrown up, and the 
heat is suffered gradually to augment, till it rises 
to within a few degrees of the heat of boiling wa- 
ter. The liquor is then left to cool and drawn off, 
leaving the scum behind. The liquor is conveyed 
to the evaporating boiler, where it undergoes se- 
veral operations till it is exceedingly thick, when 
it is drawn into a cooler, where the sugar grains, 
that is, as it cools it runs into a coarse irregular 
mass of imperfect semiformed crystals, separating 
itself from the molasses. From the cooler it is car- 
ried into the curing-house, where the molasses 
drains from it, and the process is finished. 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called muscovado^ and 
is the raw material from'whence the British sugar- 
bakers make their loaf or refined lump. There is 
another sort known by the name of Lisbon sugar; 
in the West indies it is called clayed sugar, and is 
thus obtained. The sugar taken from the cooler 
is put into conical pans with the points downwards, 
having a hole about half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom for the molasses to drain through, and 
when they cease to drop, a stratum of moistened 
clay is spread on the sugar, which is the means of 
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carrying away more molasses, and leaving the su- 
gar finer than that cured in the hogshead. From 
the molasses or treacle, scummings of the hot 
cane-juice, ficc. is made rum ; but it is not neces- 
sary to detail the process of the distillery : we 
•hall proceed to consider some of the minor staple 
commodities, beginning with 

COTTOX* 

Cotton is a beautiful vegetable wool, and is 
found growing spontaneously in all the tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and America. The cotton- 
wool, which is manufactured into cloth, consists 
of two distinct kinds, known by the names of the 

*REEN*SEED COTTON, and SHRUB-COTT«N. The 

former is divided into two species, which produce 
pods at an early stage, but, if suffered to grow, 
they will rise into trees of considerable magnitude, 
and yield annual crops according to the season, 
without «ny kind of cultivation. The shrub-cot- 
ton, properly so called, is divisible into several va- 
rieties, but the most profitable sorts are the green 
seed, the small seed, and the Brasilian* The mode 
of culture is the same with all the different species* 
The plant is raised from the seed. The yom% 
sprouts make their appearance in about a fortnight. 
At the age of four months they are tofifted^ by hav- 
ing an inch or more taken from the end of each 
shoot, which is done to make the stems throw out 
a greater number of lateral branches. This opera- 
tion is sometimes performed a second and even a 
third time. At the end of five months the plant 
begins to blossom, and in two months more the 
pod is formed, which, when ripe, bursts open m 
three partitions, displaying the white and glossy 
4own to the sight. The wool is now gathered, and 
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extricated from the seeds by a machine reaej 
Wing a turner's lathe. It is afterwards sorted and 
hand-picked, and then packed in bags,.containing 
two hundred weight each, and sent to marker- 
The finest grained cotton which is brought to the 
English market, is that from the Dutch planta- 
tions of Berbice, Demerara, and Surinam, and 
from the island of Cayenne. 

Of alJ the productions to which labour is appli- 
ed, the cotton plant is, perhaps, the most precari- 
ous. In its first stage it is liable to be attacked by 
the grub : it is often devoured by caterpillars 
in the second ; it is sometimes withered by the 
blast ; and rains frequently destroy it both in the 
blossom and the pod. The Bahama islands afford- 
ed a melancholy instance of the uncertainty of 
this production in 1 788, when, between the months 
of September and March, no less than two hun- 
dred and eighty tons were devoured by the worm. 

Of such importance, however, is the cotton 
manufactory to our country, that it is computed 
not less than six hundred thousand people of all 
ages find employment in it. And it has been as- 
serted, lhat a pound of raw cotton wool from De- 
marara has been spun into a thread that would 
have extended one hundred and sixty-nine miles. 

INDIGO. 

The plant which yields the very valuable com- 
modity called indigo, grows spontaneously in all 
the West-India islands. There are three sorts ; 
the wild, Guatimala, and French. The first is 
said to be the hardiest, and the dye .extracted 
from it of the best quality, but the others are pre- 
ferred as yielding a greater return, and of these 
the French surpasses the Guatimaja in quantity, 
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but yields to it in fineness of grain and beauty, and 
of colour. The richest lands produce the most 
luxuriant plants, but the indigo will thrive on soils 
that appear to bo fit for nothing else. The culti- 
vation and manufacture are thus conducted : 

The land being cleared from weeds, is hoed into 
small trenches of two or three inches in depth, and 
twelve or fourteen inches asunder ; in the bottom 
of these, the seeds are strewed and covered lightly 
with mould ; but as the plants shoot the field must 
be kept constantly clean, until they rise and spread 
sufficiently to cover the ground. In the West-In- 
dies they have sometimes four cuttings in the year 
from the same roots. It is a plant that requires 
much sun, and will scarcely prosper any where 
beyond the tropics. But that sun, which improves 
and invigorates the plant, propagates at the same 
time an insect destructive to it. This is a species 
of grub, which becomes a fly and preys on the 
leaves, and never fails, in the West- Indies, to dis- 
appoint the planter's expectations the second year 
upon the same land : the only remedy is to change 
the toil every year. If this destructive insect be' 
prevented, the produce per acre, for the first cut- 
ting, will be about eighty pounds ; and though the 
product of subsequent cuttings somewhat dimi- 
nishes, yet in Jamaica and St. Domingo, if the 
land be new, about tliree hundred pounds per acre' 
of the second quality may be annually expected ~ 
from all the cuttings together, and four negroes 
are sufficient to carry on the cultivation of five 
acres, besides doing other occasional work suffi- 
cient to reimburse the expenses of their main- 
tenance. 

The process for obtaining the dye is conducted' 
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in two cisterns, which are placed like steps, the 
one ascending to the other* There is an aperture: 
in the upper one near the bottom for discharging^ 
the fluid into the second* The plant is cut with 
reaping hooks, and put in the upper cistern to fer- 
ment. When sufficiently fermented, the tincture 
is discharged into the lower vessel, and there agitat- 
ed till the dye begins to granulate or float in little 
flakes in the water. The flakes are left to settle at 
the bottom, when the incumbent water is drawn 
off, and the indigo distributed into small linen bags 
to drain, after which it is carefully put into little 
square boxes or moulds, and suffered to dry inrthe 
shade, and this finishes the manufacture. 

At first sight this manufacture seems to be sue 
of the most profitable of all speculations, hut the 
nicety of the process, and other circumstances not 
completely investigated, too frequently disappoint 
the planters' hopes. " In the course of eighteen 
years," says Mr. Edwards, " 1 have known twenty 
persons commence Indigo planters, not one of 
whom has left a trace by which I can now point 
out where bis plantation was situated, except, per* 
haps, the remains of a ruined cistern covered by 
weed or defiled by reptiles. Many of them too were 
men of knowledge, foresight, and property. But 
disappointment trod close on the heels at everyi 
step. At one time the fermentation was too. long 
continued; at another, the liquor was drawn off 
too soon. Now the pulp was not duly granulated, 
and now it was worked too much* To these in- 
conveniencies were added others of arouch'greater 
magnitude t the mortality of the negroes from the 
vapour of the fermented liquor, the failure of the 
seasons, and the ravages of the. worm* These, or 
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some of these etite» drove them at length (mother 
pursuits, where industry might find a surer re- 
compense." 

COFFEE. 

Coffee will thrive cm almost every soil in the 
West-Indies ; the usual mode of planting is to lay 
out the land into squares of eight feet* or in. other 
words, to sow the seeds, or set the young plants, 
eight feet distant from each other on all skies, 
which gives six hundred and eighty trees to each 
acre* In rich soils a single tree has been known 
to yield from six, to eight pounds of coffee when 
dried* No produce is to be expected untti the third 
year from planting, when the trees will yield but 
little, the fourth about seven hundred jxSunds per 
acre ; and on the average, if the plantation be 
carefully attended to, the annual produce in mo* 
derate land may be reckoned at seven hundred and 
fifty pounds ; and a single negro is able to take 
proper care of an acre and a half. 

The raostimportant business of the planter is the 
gathering the crop, and the curing it for market. 
As soon as the berries acquire the colour of a 
black red on the trees, they are supposed to be suf- 
ficiently ripe for picking. The negroes employed 
in this business are provided each with a canvas 
bag, with a hoop in the mouth to keep it open. It 
is hung about the neck of the picker, who empties 
it occasionally into a basket, and if he be industri- 
ous he may pick three bushels a day. One hun- 
dred bushels in the pulp* fresh ti\,m the tree, will 
give about 1000 pounds weight of merchantable 
coffee* The pulp and parchment skin are nemo* 
ved by means of machinery, and different planters , 
make use of different modes of operation* Great 
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care matt be taken in shipping coflfee for Europe * 
that it be put into parts of the ship where it may 
not receive the effluvia of the other freight, as no* 
thing is more remarkably disposed to imbibe ex* 
halations. A few bags of pepper have been known 
lo spoil a whole cargo of coffee: 

cocoa ; cnraEB ; arkatto ; aloes ; allspice. 

The cocoa or chocolate nut, is a native of South 
America, and is said to have been carried to His* 
paniola from the provinces of New Spain, where, 
besides affording to the natives an article of nou- 
rishment, it served the purposes of money, and 
was used as a medium of barter* The cultivation 
of this highly nutritious production is conducted 
in the following manner. Having chosen and 
cleared a spot of level land, sheltered round with 
thick wood to secure it from the north wind, the 
planter digs a number of holes twenty feet distant 
from one another, into each of which three seeds 
are placed with great care : if all three vegetate, 
which rarely happens, one or two are cut down. 
The fifth year the tree begins to bear, and the 
eighth it attains its full perfection. It then pro- 
duces two crops of fruit in the year, yielding at 
each from ten to twenty pounds weight, and it 
will sometimes continue bearing twenty years ; 
but it is obnoxious to blights, and shrinks from the 
first appearance of drought. It has happened that 
the greatest part of a large plantation has perished 
in a single night without any visible cause. Cir- 
cumstances of this nature, in early times, gave rise 
to many superstitious notions concerning this tree, 
and among others, the appearance of a comet 
was always considered as fatal to the cocoa. For* 
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ffierly the cultivation of this plant was both ex- 
tensive and successful in the British sugar islands ; 
but at present there is not a single plantation in 
Jamaica— A few scattered trees are all that re- 
main of those beautiful groves which were once 
the pride and boast of the country. The only 
plantations of any . account in our colonies are iti 
Grenada and Dominica, and the worth of the an- 
nual produce is not estimated at more than ten or 
eleven thousand pounds. 

GiNGfia is supposed to have been originally car- 
ried to Hispaniola from the East- Indies. It re- 
quires no greater skill in the cultivation than po- 
tatoes in this country : it is planted much in the 
same manner, and is fit for digging only once a 
year, unless for preserving in syrup* It is distin- 
guished into the black and white, but this differ- 
ence arises wholly from the mode of curing ; the 
former being rendered fit for preservation by means 
of boiling water, the latter by being exposed for a 
length of time to the rays of the sun ; but as it is 
necessary to select the fairest, soundest, and in 
every respect the best roots, for the latter purpose, 
white ginger is one third or more dearer than the 
black. 

Arnatto is a shrub which rises to the height 
of seven or eight feet, and produces oblong 'hairy 
pods, somewhat resembling those of a chesnut ; 
within these are envelloped, in a kind of pulp of a 
bright red colour, thirty or forty seeds : the pulp 
is something like paint ; and as paint it Was used 
by the Indians, in the same manner as woad was 
used by the ancient Britons. The method of ex- 
tracting the pulp is by boiling the seeds in clear 
water, till they are extricated, after which the 
seeds are ta)ten out, and the pulp left to subside. 
It is then drawn off; and the sediment distributed 
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in shallow vessels, and dried in the shade* Ar- 
natto thus prepared is sometimes mixed with eW> 
colate, to which it gives a fine tincture, and some 
medicinal virtue ; but its principal consumption is 
among painters and dyers. It is frequently used 
by farmers to give a richness of colour to their 
hmter. 

Alois are propagated by suckens, and will 
thrive m soils the most dry and barren. To col* 
lect the juice, the leaves are cut off near the stalk, 
and then placed on each other after the manner of 
hollow tiles* The juice of the first leaf flows into 
a vessel below, and the same leaf serves as a chan* 
joel for the juice of those above it* When all the 
juice is collected, it is brought toa proper cettuV 
tence, at Jamaica by evaporation, but at &rhadoes» 
where it is chiefly activated, by ebullition. When 
it becomes of the <*fiuste*ce of honey it is poured 
into gounds »r sale, and in them it hardens by age. 

The rt£M£«To or *uapic« is one of the mnft 
elegant productions of nature; itcocabmeatfcefit* 
vonr and properties of many of those spices which 
are raised in the east, and forms, as fce name de- 
notes, a sort of substitute for them all. This tree 
is purely the child of nature, and seems to muck 
the labours of man in his endeavours to eatend or 
improve its growth : not one attempt in fifty to 
propagate young plants, where it i* not found 
growing spontaneously, having succeeded* In (he 
whole vegetable creation there is not a tree of 
greater beauty than the young {Memento* The 
Uuok, which is of a grey colour, smooth and shi- 
ning, and altogether free from hark, rises from fif« 
teen to twenty feet high* It branches out on all 
sides, and is richly clothed with leaves of a deep 
green, somewhat like those of the bay-tree ; and 
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these, in July and August, are beautifully con* 
trusted and relieved by an exuberance of white 
flowers. From the leaves, which are as fragrant as 
the fruit, is obtained by distillation a fluid which 
is known by the name of the oil of cloves. The 
berries are gathered by hand, and then dried in the 
sun. 

XI F THE TRADE ON THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF 
AMERICA. 

We cannot conclude our volume without briefly 
noticing some facts relating to the north-west coast 
of America. When captain Cook and the other 
British navigators were sent out upon voyages of 
discovery, it certainly was not foreseen that any 
particular commercial advantages would arise from 
their several expeditions. But the extension of 
the fur trade to the north-west coast of America is 
already one beneficial consequence from Cook's 
discoveries. 

Of all materials for human clothing, none are 
more salutary to the inhabitants of the northern 
and middle latitudes, than the furs of the arctic 
quadrupeds. In the Chinese empire and in Europe 
the demand for these furs is immense* They are 
indeed to be procured from the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America. But the progress of 
civilization renders those animals that are covered 
with fur, very rare in the north of Europe. As 
civilization is extended, these animals will be still 
more exterminated. Ourkuowledge therefore of a 
coast, of which we were before ignorapt, where 
furs may be procured in abundance, was an impor- 
tant acquisition to the interests of commerce. 
From London, from India, and from the United 
2K2 
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; States, expeditions for the fur trade on the north* 

west American coast have now for many years 
been fitted out. T he first attempts were exposed 
to some of those inconveniences, and losses, that 
ever attend any considerable new undertakings* 
The Russians and the Spaniards share it with the 

j English. The dispute respecting Nootka Sound 

arose between Spain and England, in consequence 

; of the benefits which were promised by this trade, 

but these w ere so adjusted as to leave the trade still 
open to Britain. 

These differences being terminated, captain Van- 
couver was sent out upon further and more parti* 
cular discoveries ; from him we learn the existence 
of isles on the western coast of America, not leas 
numerous nor les6 extensive man those on Us east* 

« ern side. His observations, the effect of patience 

and perseverance, coincide with those of the Bri- 

i tish and American fur traders, which were, m 

f tome instances, prior to his ; and in others came 

only to confirm them. 

In connexion with the trade on this coast the 
Sandwich, the Friendly, the Society Isles, and the 
other similar groups in the Pacific Ocean, have ac- 
quired new importance, as being well adapted for 
victualling and wintering places for the ships en- 
gaged in that traffic. And it is earnestly tobe hoped 
that in proportion to the advantages obtained front 
them by Europeans, they in return will adopt 
every measure in their power to benefit the natives, 
by introducing among them every species of food 
that will flourish in their soil and climate, and by 
treating them with that humanity and kindness, 
which as christians they are bound to exhibit to- 
wards every individual of the human specks. 
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TABLE I. 

DIVISIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 



Names of States 


la.cap. 


Ion. from 


chief towns. 


belong 


and Colonies. 


towns. 


Philadei. 




ingto 


New-Hampshire, 


43,5 


38,54 E. 


Portsmouth 




Massachnsetts, 


42,25 


3,39 E. 


Boston, 




Rhode- Island, 


41,30 


3,24 E. 


Newport, 




Connecticut, 


41,19 


1,56 E. 


N. Haven, 


« 


New- York, 


40,40 


1,5 E. 


New-York, 


2 


New-Jersey, 


40,15 


0,23 E. 


Trenton, 


I 


Pennsylvania, 


39,56 


00,00 


Philadei. 


*& 


Delaware, 


59,10 


00,25 W. 


Dover, 


• 


Maryland, 


39,2 


1,37 W. 


Annapolis, 


s 


Virginia, 


37,40 


2,42 W. 


Richmond, 


£> 


North-Caroiina, 


36,04 


1,52 W. 


Edenton, 


g 


South-Carolina, 


32,35 


5,00 W. 


Charleston, 


5 


Georgia, 


33,39 


7,00 W. 


Augusta, 


@ 


Vermont, 


42,42 


1,44 E. 


Bennington 


Western territory, 


39,34 


6,30 W. 


Adelphi, 




Kentucky, 


38,25 


10,00 w. 


Lexington, 




Louisiana, 


29,57 


14,40 W. 


N. Orleans, 




Province of Quebec, 


46,55 


4,56 E. 


Quebec, 


G.Bri. 


Nova-Scotia, 


44,56 


14,29 E. 


Halifax, 


do. 


E. and W. Florida*, 


29,51 


6,30 W. 


Augustine, 


Spain. 


New Mexico, 


36,45 


3,32 W. 


St. Fee, 


do. 


California, 


26,5 


39 W. 


St. Juan, 


do. 


Old Mexico, 


20,0 


26 W. 


Mexico, 


do. 
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TABLE II. 

The IbHowinf recapitulation will comprehend, in ona 
riew? the tot discoveries and settlements of the seve- 
ral parts of North America. 

Names* PI***. When settled. By whom. 

- - v **ao By the French. 



Quebec, 1J0B 

Virginia, J«n«» I* 09 

Newfoundland, June, 1610 

New- York, ) ^^ I6|4 



By Lord I>e la Ware. , 
By Governor John Guy, 



New-Jersey* 
Plymouth, 

New-Hampshire* 

Delaware, ? 
Pennsylvania, J 

Massachusetts Bay, 
Maryland, 

Connecticut, 

Rhode-Island, 



New- Jersey, 

South-Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, 



1620 



1623- 



1627 
1628 
1633 



1635 



1635- 



/Georgia, 
Kentucky, 

Vermont, 

Territory N. W. ? 
of Ohio river, J 



By the Dutch. 

By part of Mr. Robinson't 

congregation. 
By a small English colony, 
near the mouth of Pisca- 
taqua river. 
By the Swedes and Fins. 
By Capt. John Endicot and 

company. 
By lord Baltimore with a co- 
lony of Roman catholics. 
By Mr. Fenwick, at Say- 
brook, near the mouth of 
Connecticut river. 
By Mr. Roger Williams and 
s his persecuted brethren, 
r Granted to theDuke of York 
\ by Charles II. and made a 
1664 < distinct government, and 
) settled some time before 
f this by the English. 
1669 By Governor Sayle. 

C By William Penn, with a 
168 ^ * ^plony of Quakers. 

Erected into a separate go- 
vernment, settled before 
by the English. 
By General Oglethorpe. 
By Col. Daniel Boon. 
By emigrants from Connecr 
ticut, and other parts of 
New-England. 
By the Ohio and other com- 
panies* 



North-Carolina, about 1728- 

1732 
1773 

1777- 

1787- 
^"TdU «e fro^ ttT^ki. when the M 
permanent settlements were made, 
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TABLE III. 
POPULATION OF AMERICA W 180.1. 
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TABLE III. continued. 

Males under 10 years of age 763,274' 

— of 10 and under 16 years .... 343,034 
of 16 and under 26 years .... 392,829 

— of 26 and under 45 years .... 432,290 

' of 45 and upwards 262,577 

Females under 10 years of age. . . . ; 725,321 

— — — of 10 and under 16 years . . . . 323,287 

■ ■ ■ ■ of 16 aod under 26 years . . . 401,503 

■ of 26 and under 4$ years . . . 405,229 
— — of 45 and upwards ..... 054,546 
All other Persons except Indians not taxed . 108,419 
Slaw 893,331 



ToUl 5,305,638* 
* la. 1191 the total Number was 3,929,326. 
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